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PREFACE 


The idea of devoting a Commemoration Volume to the 
memory of the late Dr. A. C. Woolner was conceived by his 
numerous pupils and friends soon after his death (on January 7, 1936 ). 
The necessary material for the Volume teas received within a 
short time. Scholars of different nationalities, from India, from 
Europe, from America, seemed to be vying with one another in 
doing honour to the memory of the departed savant. Soon after the 
material was in hand the actual printing was started. After a few 
Pages had been printed off unforeseen difficulties began to appear. 
The firm which had undertaken the printing thought that they, 
could finish the work only in a number of years, while most of the 
contributors to the Volume could not wait so long. A stage was 
reached when there was no alternative left but the abandoning 
of the Volume. Suddenly a ray of hope dawned and through the 
Personal intervention of the present Vice-Chancellor, K. B. Mian 
M. Afzal Husain all difficulties were tided over. Arrangements 
were completed with a new publisher and the result is this Volume, 
now at long last Presented to the reader. Proofs were read by 
Dr. Siirya Kanta, Dr. Bahl and myself. Prof. Gauri Shankar of the 
Government College, Lahore, and Mr. Siddiq Ahmad Khan, 
Head Clerk, Oriental College, Lahore, have also helped at times. 
Indulgence of the reader is solicited for such defects as may still be 
found. 

To me personally, as to several others, the work involved was 
a labour of love. For about seventeen years / had the honour of 
being Dr. Woolner's colleague. This period I look upon as the 
most productive and useful Period of my life. He had created an 
atmosphere of Peace around us, which made good work possible. 
He had confidence in his colleagues. He fought their battles, so that 
they could do their work undisturbed. Well might one have said 
about him with Bashshar b. Burd: 

Idhd arraqatka jisdm ul-'umilri 

Fa-nabbih lahd ‘ Urnaran thumma nam. 


[When momentous affairs drive away sleep from thy eyes 
Wake up *Omar for them, and sleep thou in peace /] 
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The memory of such a man is sacred to one and one loves to 
cherish it. 

Sly thanks are due to Mrs. Anna Molka Ahmad, A. R.C. A. 
Lecturer in Arts and Crafts in the Panjab University, for the 
lovely design she has so kindly prepared for the binding of this 
Volume; also to Messrs Mehar Chand Lachhman Das, the -well- 
known Sansknt and Hindi Printers, Publishers and Book-sellers 
for the spirit of devotion in which they undertook the publi¬ 
cation of this Volume and the minute care with which thev have 
completed their task. 


The Oriental College, 

Lahore. 

14th November, 1940. 


MOHAMMAD SHAFI 
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Dr. A. C. WOOLNER 
Biographical Sketches. 


The following pages give various of the life and 

activities of Dr. A. C. Woolner in the r : 

I. A life-sketch. By Dr. Banarsi Das, M.A., Ph.D., 

Lecturer in Hindi, Oriental College, 
Lahore. 


II. Dr. Wooloer’s administra¬ 
tive work in the Panjab University. 


III. Dr. Woolner at Oxford. 

IV. Alfred Woolner—the man. 

V. Woolner’s to 

Oriental learning. 


VI. Dr. Woolner's contribution 
to 8anskrit learning. 


Extract from the proceedings of 
the Syndicate of the University of the 
Panjab, dated 10-1-1936. 

By C. W. Brodribb, 5 Stone 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W. C. 2. 

By Dr. Oliver Elton, 293, Wood- 
stock Road, Oxford. 

By M. Jules Bloch in thejoumal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society, 1936, 
Vol. XV, no. 2, pp. 49-51, ( English 
translation for this Volume by Dr. 
Oliver Elton.) 

By Dr. L. Sarup, M. A., D. Phil. 
(Oxon) Officierd’Acad 6 mieFran 9 aise 
and Professor of Sanskrit Literature 
at the University of the Panjab. 


I. A LIFE-SKETCH 


BY 

Dr. Bandrsi Das. 


Dr. Alfred Cooper Woolner was born on May 13, 1878, 
at a place called Etruria Hall, in Staffordshire. At that time his 
father, Cap tain Henry Woolner, was the Head Master of the School 
of Arts at Hanley. When Woolner grew two years old, his parents 
returned to their native country of Suffolk, and lived in a house in 
the country near Ipswich. Woolner’s early education was super¬ 
vised by his mother, and a governess who recognised and en¬ 
couraged his gifts and love of knowledge. 

When Woolner was twelve, the family moved to Ipswich. 
Here Woolner joined the Queen Elizabeth School and read there 
for seven years. His School career was very brilliant. He always 
topped the class and won prizes. He took a leading part in school 
activities, and at one time was the Secretary of the 
Dramatic Club. 1 


In 1897, he won an open Classical Exhibition at Trinity 
College, Oxford, and was also awarded the Ford Studentship. 
At Oxford he studied Sanskrit and Persian along with the Classics, 
and in 1901, was awarded the Boden Scholarship for Sanskrit, and on 
this occasion he was chaired round the College. 

After distinguishing himself in the Honours School of Oriental 
Literature (Sanskrit and Pali), he was reading Chinese for another 
Scholarship, when in 1903, he came out to India having been 
appointed Principal of the Oriental College, Lahore, and Registrar 
0 . ® "“versity °f the Panjab. Since then his connection 

with the College remained unbroken till the time of his death. 

manv b* 6 long term of office, the University underwent 

kindliness c ^ an S^- He brought to his work courtesy, 

Sal!v stmnaJSi 1 !® 88, ^• treated his subordinates very kindly. 
specially sympathetic was his attitude towards h is students. 
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As a mark of recognition of his services the Government 
conferred on him the title of C. I. E. in 1926. The same year, he 
was made a fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 1928, 
he was appointed the Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab University, 
and in 1933, the degree of Doctor of Literature was conferred upon 
him. About the same time, he was nominated an Officier 
d’Acad6mie Fran 9 aise, a rare honour for an Englishman. 

His working on official Committees is vividly described by 
Sir George Anderson in the following words:— 

“He was essentially what may be termed a good committee 
man. He was ever reluctant to speak, but though, at times, he 
gave to the unguarded the impression of somnolence, he was ever 
a good listener, and was always taking stock of what was going on 
around him. Many a time would an incautious member of a 
committee be taken aback by some pertinent question, or by some 
wise observation by the Vice-Chancellor, who would then guide the 
discussion into more fruitful channels. He also possessed, in 
ample measure, the priceless gift of humour ; at times even in 
moments of grave tension, would his large frame be convulsed by 
laughter, as he pointed to some amusing aspect which had escaped 
the attention of his wrangling colleagues.” 

Though good deal of his time was spent in the routine of 
the University and attendance at meetings, yet he did not slacken 
his literary pursuits. He devoted, whatever time he could save, 
to studies and collected extensive material for several big projects 
such as a Dictionary of Prakrit and a History of the Thirteenth 
Century. 

Dr. Woolner was a scholar of international reputation. 
Though primarily a Sanskritist, yet other branches of Indology 
received his due attention. At one time he lectured on Persian 
Literature to the University classes. The chapter on Semitic 
languages in his posthumous work “ Languages in History and 
Politics ” reveals a deep interest in, and extensive reading of, the 
literature relating to these languages. 

He was equally interested in almost all branches of 
Sanskritic Studies. Linguistics had a special charm for him. 
Whatever work in the field of Jaina Studies has been done at the 
Panjab University, is entirely due to his interest. 1 Vedic and 
Vernacular Studies received a considerable encouragement at his 
hands. Oriental Scholarship in the Panjab owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to this savant who acted as its guide for thirty-three 


1 Details published in the Civil d Military Gazette dated January 91, 1936. 
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vears Almost all teachers and Scholars of Indian Classical and 
Vernacular languages in this province are his pupils or pupils pupils. 
On account of his qualities of head and heart, he had made a large 
number of friends and admirers everywhere. 

Inspite of the heavy administrative duties in the University, 
he was able to produce a good amount of useful and valuable work. 
Besides his contributions to various journals of research, he 
published the following:— 

7. Introduction to Prakrit (1917; second edition, 1928; 
-third edition, 1940.) 

2. Atoka Text and Glossary , 1925. 

3. Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to Bhdsa, 
translated into English in collaboration with Dr. L. Sarup Vol. I 
1930, Vol. II. 1931. 

4. Jasmine Garland or Kundamala, translated into English, 

1935. 

Published after his death:— 

5. Indian Students' Handbook of Philology (incomplete) 


6. Languages in History and Politics (incomplete) 1938. 

Full justice cannot be done to Dr. Woolner’s many-sided 
activities connected with the University and scholarship in this 
brief note. Their scope was not confined to this province only. 
He was one of the founder members of the Pan jab Historical 
Society and of the Linguistic Society of India. He and Mrs. 
Woolner ran for several years the Minerva Club at Lahore, which 
provided frequent opportunities for study and discussion, and for 
social intercourse. After his death the Club re-christened itself as 
Woolner Minerva Club in memory of its originators. 

He was a member of the Inter-University Board from the 
oytoet, and wasits chairman in 1929-30. He was an Honorary Fellow 
ot the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and a distinguished member of the 
7 ° re Society, and to the journal of the latter made several 
miniofr«f-° n8 ' ? e t0 °k 8 reat interest in libraries and their ad- 
?S ti ° n r a ? dwa8a ? en?ber of the Council of the Imperial 
Uhiversitv ^e was invited by the Patna 

stress on^Aii^i e ,v ^ r Convocation address, wherein he laid 
in his rock edicts* t0 eratK>n 48 P ro P°nnded by the Emperor Aioka 


To 

“well-built. 


• ^***WV«, 1 ' 

q a U n? ^P‘ n S ‘ r Ceorge Anderson, Dr. Woolner was tall, 
* <*» somewhat massive proportions; his presence was 
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Dr. Woolner’a statue on the Mall, Lahore. 
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dignified and stately; and his beard, which he wore even in his 
Oxford days, seemed both natural and imposing. He could not 
pass un-noticed in any company, but he often gave the impression 
of extreme austerity. Then, all of a sudden, his face would be 
lit up by the merry twinkle in his eye and the real man that was 
within him would appear.” 

He had not much skill in games, yet he liked to play tennis 
and golf. He was a good walker and had covered on foot the 
distance between Srinagar and Gulmarg on several occasions. 
In his younger days he was a volunteer and commanded a company, 
in the Panjab Rifles. He formed the University Double Company, 
out of which the present University Training Corps was 
developed. 

He always enjoyed a good health, but was very sensitive 
to cold and heat. He never suffered from a long illness, except in 
1912, when an attack of malta fever obliged him to take rest for 
several weeks. He last fell ill of malaria on December 17, 1935, 
which, after a week, developed into pneumonia, and then he was 
removed to the Mayo Hospital, where he died at 10-30 A. M. on 
Tuesday, January 7, 1936. The sad news of his death spread like 
wildfire, and all the educational institutions in Lahore, and many 
in the Province, were closed in his honour. He was buried, the 
next day, in the new cemetery on the Ferozepore Road. His body 
takes eternal rest in tomb No. 125, under a black marble slab, 
on which are engraved, besides the usual inscription, the following 
Vedic lines in the Devan&garl script, perhaps for the first time on 
the tomb of a European. 

in i m wtfaifnn i iRpi *nnr” i 

“Out of non-being lead me into being ; out of darkness into 
light ; out of death into life eternal." 

A bust of his has been enshrined in the Woolner 
Hall of the University Union, and a Statue erected on the 
roadside, in front of the Hall, at a cost of Rs. 30,000. 
To perpetuate his memory his name has been associated with 
the Woolner Road passing by the Oriental College, the Woolner 
Hostel of the College, the Woolner Hall of the University Union, 
the Woolner Collection of the Sanskrit MSS. in the University 
Library, and lastly with the Woolner Minerva Club, originally 
founded by him (and Mrs. Woolner). 

This life-sketch of Dr. Woolner would be incomplete without 
some further mention of Mrs. Woolner. Her maiden name was 
Mary Emily Bland, and she was the youngest daughter of the Rev. 
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Samuel King Bland, and great-niece of Thomas Lawrence. 
Dr. Woolner married her in 1908. The marriage was very happy. 
Mrs. Woolner remained a constant companion of her husband, and 
it is impossible to think of him apart from her. All through his 
life she fully shared his ideals. She was always accessible to 
students, and was ever kind and sympathetic towards them. 
She really won the heart of all who came in contact with her. 
Though separated by thousands of miles, she still remembers all 
and entertains good wishes for the institutions her husband served 
with so much distinction. Dr. Woolner “will long be remembered 
as a University administrator and a scholar ; but perhaps the most 
enduring of his achievements was the influence which he and his 
wife spread around them both in India and beyond.” 


II. DR. WOOLNER’S ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 
IN THE PANJAB UNIVERSITY. 

Extract From The Proceedings Of The Syndicate Of The 
University Of The Panjab Dated 10-1-1936. 

“‘Dr. Woolner joined this University on the 19th April, 1903, 
as Registrar of the University and Principal of the Oriental 
College. In January 1921 he was appointed the first Dean of 
University Instruction. In February 1923 he was given the status 
of the University Professor of Sanskrit Language. In October, 
1928 he was appointed Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Woolner was a 
Fellow of the University and a member of the Syndicate ever since 
the year 1904. His services were lent in 1928 to the Government 
of India for a period of two months in connection with the re¬ 
organisation of the machinery in the Muslim University, Aligarh. 
He was for a long time the Librarian of the Panjab University 
Library,was the Secretary of the Panjab University Appointments 
Board and of the Foreign Information Bureau, and was adjutant 
of the University Double Company. 

During the period of his association with the University, 
remarkable expansion has taken place. In the year 1903, the 
University owned only the Senate Hall as its property, had 
eighteen Colleges affiliated to it, examined only 13,469 candidates 
and had an income of Rs. 2,10,447 a year. In 1934-35, the 
University owned most valuable property in the University Library, 
Senate and Hailey Halls, Law College, Oriental College, 
deMontmorency Hall, University Hall, University Chemical 
Laboratories, Hailey College of Commerce, University Observatory, 
University Sports Grounds, the Law College playgrounds and the 
Union Club building. The number of colleges affiliated to the 
University stood at 54 ; 37,663 candidates were examined in the 
year 1935 and the income for the year 1934-35 was Rs. 15,10,008. 

During the period of his Vice-Chancellorship, the Honours 
Schools in History and Physics were instituted; the Degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy, Master of Science in Technology, Bachelor 

1 The Right Reverend George Dunaford Barae C. I. E., O. B. E., V. D, M. A., 
Biahop of Lahore, the then Vioe-Chanoellor of the Panjab Univeraity, made thia 
statement, in moving a resolution of oondolenoe on the death of Dr. Woolner. 
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of Dental Surgery and the Diploma in Laryngology and Otology 
were instituted ; the University Extension Lectures were organised 
and various improvements in the conduct of examinations were 
made. For the benefit of students, a Public Services Examination 
Class was started, Proctorial system was inaugurated and the Union 
Society and Club established and steps were taken to provide a 
suitable building for the Club. A Mufassil Board was constituted 
to give advice to competent University bodies concerning problems 
affecting Colleges and College education in the Mufassil. A 
Panjab University Oriental Publications Fund was started and the 
following works of Dr. Woolner were published in this series : 

1. Introduction to Prakrit. 

2. Asoka Text and Glossary. 

3. English Translation of Plays attributed to Bhasa 
(jointly with Dr. Sarup). 

4. Translation of Kundamala. 


As Dean of University Instruction, he organised and co¬ 
ordinated the Honours and post-graduate teaching in the University 

and steadily but surely expanded its teaching activities. It is no 

exaggeration to say that the University of the Pan jab as it is 
to-day is mainly the result of his long service to the cause of 
higher learning in the Province. 


character, he was equally Respected and Wrf by al'i'S'wi* 
whom he came into contact whether a J i iT 

administr a t or a teach * r . » colleague or an 


,?r Wi h!‘lff plea ^ ine ' nobi ' i ty °‘ hea « integrity of 
ter, he was equally respected and lnv#»d Kv oil 


l&ese legacies will be his pric< 
generations.” F 


memorial for future 


III. DR. WOOLNER AT OXFORD. 


BY 

C. W. Brodribb. 

A friend of forty year’s standing writes:— 

Those who knew Dr. Woolner best in India may like to have 
some account of him as he was, when he was a young man at 
Oxford. 

It is now almost exactly forty years since the present 
writer saw Alfred Woolner. In the late autumn of 1896, he and 
the writer were sitting, with numerous other candidates, in the hall 
of Wadham College, Oxford, for the joint entrance scholarship 
examination, then held by that College and Trinity College. 
Woolner was distinguishable from the others by the light fair 
beard which he was already growing, boy as he was from Ipswich 
Grammar School. To candidates from that school and from two 
others, Trinity College offered a close studentship, and to this and 
also to an open exhibition at Trinity, Woolner was elected. The 
papers set for the examination were mostly Classical—Greek and 
Latin translation and composition, prose and verse, together with 
a general history paper, and an English essay paper, the subject 
for which happened to be that year “Etiquette”. 

In the following October (1897) Woolner and the writer 
entered upon residence in Trinity College as freshmen, became 
acquainted, and soon became fast friends. Trinity, it may be 
worth while recording, was at that time a College of men reading 
for the most part Classics, or History or Law ; that is to say, 
very little Mathematics or Science was read. It enjoyed the 
happy reputation of being the College to which many an under¬ 
graduate elsewhere would say that he would rather have gone had 
he not gone to his own College. It was of a medium size among 
the Oxford Colleges, and was then ruled over by Henry 
Francis Pelham, the Roman historian and Camden Professor 
of Ancient History ; and among the tutors was a later Camden 
Professor, the present reviser of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon 
—Sir Henry Stuart Jones. Both these scholars helped to form 
Woolner’s mind. In the College also lived the renowned Robinson 
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Ellis, Corpus Professor of Latin and a former Boden Sanskrit 
Scholar ; and when Woolner came up, one of the senior scholars of 
the College was a Boden Scholar, while another was to enter the 
College two years or so later. 

Trinity, it may also be recalled, was the College of which 
the orientalist and traveller Sir Richard Burton had been for a 
short time a member; he, as his biographer testifies, entered it 
wearing a moustache, much to the surprise of the undergraduates ; 
for a moustache was in the ’40s of the last century as unusual 
a feature as a beard was in Woolner’s time ; but unlike Burton, 
“the bearded Scholar of Trinity,” as he came to be known all over 
the University, carried his beard nem. con; and it was discovered 
that he wore it simply because he saw no reason why he should 
Shave. If this appears to be an unnecessary dwelling on a point 
of physical appearance, it may be explained that it undeniably 
took 6ome moral courage thus to go counter to the current fashion; 
but Woolner’6 beard was the outward and visible sign of a strong 
fearless and independent character ; and as such the College 
became proud of it. 


c exactly Woolner first began to turn his mind to 

sansknt studies the present writer cannot recollect; but linguistics 
ways attracted him, as they attracted also two other eminent 

«i!fL An & , f nt T G ! orgB Borrow Charles Doughty; and it was 
7 foIt he 5*8“ seriously to read for the Boden Scholar- 
C ° V ^A and i va l Qa ble University distinction, which 
keen nr* annually for about a century. It must have 

for Classical ^°?' Der * n v ‘ ew °f the reading demanded 

Hun^t Moderations and still more for the school of LiUras 

fuTThT ^ thete Woolner did w * n - Towards the 

S-^rned r‘ areer Boden fell to him as his 
fifth year of ^sringuished himself further, after a 

w»ly e.tabiished^achoofof OrtenS' L ®' th f U>en ?* her 
called that WooWr «« °* Unental Languages. It may be re- 

A. B. Keith of EHink e ,* act contem P orar y with Professor 

oollege of Balliol H* kl^*’ l ^ eri a of the neighbouring 

w^thJsTw a .DUi„fe k aSinh /' lr ' ! resid ““ after this; 

“ 4 “""tf*-"* for Ore mZfcS&g, Sbe^hif ’ 

appeared to^eaBMniaJIv^onTwk°* all ,,) vho ltnew him, Woolner 
HI. *elST*i owa ,! f° r contemplation formed." 

understanding outlook ami —ed-argued talk, hi. broad and 

like a man who ^ 5^ be V in * made him appear 

H»ed «mply and worked 4 hard fbut'he'^^h!"* 0 ^* 11 ^"”'. k* 

* DUl " c took his proper share in the 
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social life of what was admittedly a very friendly College ; and he 
shone in debate as a wise counsellor in the making. He also bore 
about him an aura of poetic and artistic culture, derived from home 
sources, which was beyond the equipment of the average product 
of the Public School. Though not an athlete in the commonly 
accepted sense, he had great powers of endurance ; for as a walker 
he excelled. Oxford was then innocent of motor cars, and the 
county roundabout was easily opened up by a good pair of legs. 
Woolner could do five miles an hour without effort, and after an 
hour or two many quite good walkers would find it hard to keep up 
with his unabated stride. Once he did the famous walk, with 
another Trinity undergraduate, from Oxford to London in a day, 
returning in the evening by train; neither walker was unduly 
fatigued. That feat is probably less attempted in these days of 
heavy motor traffic and ever expanding suburbs than it used to be 
and Woolner may have been one of the last to accomplish it, though 
it was done by another Boden Scholar, the late H. Mormon, soon 
afterwards. In Ireland, in Wales, and in North Devon, where 
memory recalls that Woolner spent parts of his studious long 
vacations, Woolner could also put 30 or 40 miles a day to 
his credit. 

Those who knew Woolner at Oxford, little as many of them 
may have seen of him since—though the present writer had the 
pleasure of being able to resume the old friendship every time 
Woolner came home on leave—cannot have been surprised at 
the stature to which he attained in India. They knew all the time 
he was at Oxford that he was growing stronger mentally and 
morally, and that they themselves were the privileged friends of a 
man who was destined, should time allow, to serve a noble and 
lofty purpose in life and to be honoured, trusted, and loved by 
all his associates. 




IV. ALFRED WOOLNER—THE MAN. 

BY 

Dr. Oliver Elton. 

‘Alfred Woolner will long be remembered in India and will 
always be missed by his friends and his fellow-savants: one of 
whom, M. Jules Bloch, writes here with authority upon his 
contributions to Oriental learning. I am asked to add some words 
upon the man. I first saw him in October 1917, when I was a 
visiting Professor at the Panjab University. A total stranger to 
India, I made my way to Lahore, past Kim’s gun over which 
urchins were playing, to Woolner’s office ; he was then Registrar 
of the University, the chief permanent official. Pushing a curtain, 

I saw a tall figure in white attire ; he was blue-eyed ; the head 
framed in hair that was still bright and youthful. He was 
writing, but he greeted the wanderer with his friendly and 
humorous gleam, threw aside his work to discuss our business, 
and began a long course of kindnesses too many to recount here. 
That day he drove me to the beautiful Shalimar gardens, the 
formal, half-Gallic, creation of the Moguls ; pointed out the jackals 
by the roadway ; talked in his deep voice, with great economy of 
words ; talked of the lie of the land, of the sights of Lahore, of the 
University, of England ; and took me to his home, which was then 
within the collegiate buildings, and where (let me add) the kindnesses 
jereto he multiplied by Mrs. Woolner. Memory foreshortens and 
blends many different things, but stray pictures flash out:— 

Woolner, in the train from Delhi, advising from the upper 

bunk, saving the novice from various extortions, and roaring 

c eer u ly to the scurrying attendant in order to expedite the food ; 

woolner at a meeting of teachers of English drawn from many 

eges, suddenly towering high in a confused debate and briefly 

l a .P° i nt in dispute, much to the relief of the visiting professor 

tow-oath 'V 6 r ’Woolner again, long afterwards, pacing the 

Oriental Quid' ^ngdon, and discoursing of his school of 

India condn-J^i at ^. a hore, tb e chief institution of the sort in 
India eonducted on scientific lines. 

(jypty Lm Society? 193^ VoLXV*No*^ 011 ° f th ° author ’ from tbe Journal °f the 
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Latterly he was Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab University 
and I rank him among the two or three collegiate heads, out of the 
many I have known, whom I would call educational statesmen. 
Some civil servants in the East, efficient and invaluable men, 
have been likened to the policemen in Piccadilly Circus who keeps 
the crowds in order admirably but knows nothing of what is 
passing in their heads. Woolner was not like that ; nature gave 
him a power of intelligent sympathy, not at all sentimental, and 
unaffected by difference of creed or colour ; the language and 
writings of the Indian past were his own field of study ; the variety 
of faiths in Lahore, and among his own students, and also the 
political strata, were well understood by him. 

His conception of the scope and aims of a University was 
correspondingly liberal and cordial, and so, too, were his personal 
relations ( and those of his wife, who survives him ) with many 
classes. Sir Philip Hartog, in the ‘Times’ of January 13, [1936], 
well spoke of Woolner as ‘one of that great fellowship who by their 
influence made the moral bonds between India and England strong 
and as I believe enduring.’ Sir Philip reproduces some lines from 
an address given at Patna University, in which Woolner cites the 
counsel given in the third century B. C. by the great Buddhist 
Emperor Asoka : here, as part of the moral law itself, is enjoined 
upon all sects, however different in belief, the spirit of mutual 
toleration ; a counsel eternally pertinent, above all in India. This 
address was given in 1934. Twelve years before, speaking at 
Convocation in his own University, Woolner reviewed the progress 
and outlook of the learning in the institution. His sweep, as ever, 
is wide; he speaks of projects for the expansion of teaching in 
Law and Chemistry ; enforces Carlyle’s description of a University 
as a ‘Collection of Books’ ; and pleads, coming now upon his 
own ground, for the broader study of Indian tongues, and also of 
European culture. Again in 1935, speaking at Lucknow to an All- 
India Library Conference, he enlarges, with much practical detail 
on the need of books, saying: ‘It is only by giving full opportunities 
to the literate and to the educated that we can hope to dispel the 
cloud of illiteracy and ignorance ’ But let me quote from the finale 
of that earlier address to Convocation :— 

‘One final word of exhortation! Do not lose your sense of 
humour ! When your purposes are balked by the stupidity of 
others, though you find yourself appalled at the individual and 
collective folly, the cumulative, colossal, incredible foolishness of 
the human race, in every clime, and every walk of life, do not fall 
back in angry despair. Do not resort to the doctrine of the weeping 
philosopher, to querulous . and futile lamentation, but rather find 
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relief in a saving sense of humour. Not the spiteful cackle of the 
cynic, but broad genial laughter, as wise parents laugh at children’s 
antics.’ 

This was Woolner’s own temper of mind. *His sense of 
humour penetrated his talk, and also his patient dealings with 
university disputes, which in India, as elsewhere, were often 
passionate j and on another side, it is seen in his translations of 
‘Trivandrum Plays' (Oxford, 1930,1931). As with Sampson and 
Macfie, it also sharpened his interest in Gypsy lore, language, 
and custom; and he would speak with a human and amused 
appreciation of Sampson’s great book on the dialect of the Welsh 
Gypsies, with its endless touches of comedy drawn straight 
from life. 



V. WOOLNER’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ORIENTAL LEARNING. 

Translation by 

Dr. Oliver Elton Of A Note In French By AT. Jules Bloch On 
Dr. A. C. Woolner , Published In The Journal Of The GyPsy 
Lore Society 1936 , Vol. XV. No: 2 Pp. 49-51. 

To my regret—and it is shared by others in Paris— 
I failed to meet “the good giant*’ (as we called him amongst our¬ 
selves) during his last trip in Europe ; and how much greater is 
our regret, now that all hope must be abandoned ! We had indeed 
seen little of him for nine years ; but he had always been one of us 
ever since that prolonged visit in which the professor had figured 
as a pupil. It was not enough for him to season the ordinary rest 
of a holiday with a few easy intellectual recreations. He was a 
sedulous, a serious pupil, and an active one besides ; witness, for 
example, an article, suggested by the lectures of Sylvain L£vi, 
on the Sanskrit names of drugs in Kuchean. 

In this way, no doubt, he wished not only to satisfy his 
mental curiosity, but at the same time to widen the range and to 
raise the level of learning in that University of Lahore, which owes 
him so much, and in the Indian Universities generally. For he 
was above all a teacher, a director of studies ; not merely an ad¬ 
ministrator, but a careful organiser of the minds which he helped 
to mould, and a friend of young men who were under his charge. 
And loyal as he was, under troublous conditions, to his own county, 
I have never heard his Indian students speak of him save with 
respect and affection. The same spirit animates his scientific 
labour. He cared not so much for undertaking research in fresh 
fields or for constructing theories as for broad general surveys and 
for bringing the facts into focus. The readers of this Journal 
will be able to appreciate those summary reviews and articles in 
which, while presenting with due respect the conclusions (or efforts) 
of others, he noted their deficiencies discreetly, and yet with good 
sense, and sometimes wittily. 

1 At the suggestion of M. Blooh the translator has omitted the footnotes, 
as too toohnioal for our purpose—Ed. 
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Elsewhere, he was more careful to conceal that sense of 
humour which seems to be an attribute of the Gypsy Lore 
Society. Yet we find—if without the play of fancy—the same 
characteristics in his articles dealing with Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
and also in those books which, though modest in their aim, were the 
result of minute industry, and the value of which is attested by 
their continuing success. I refer to his edition of the Inscriptions 
of Asoka and to his Introduction to Prakrit , both of them published 
for, and by, the University of Lahore. Likewise, although the 
controversies over the interesting dramas assigned to Bhasa were 
still in progress, he thought it would not be amiss to translate them 
in order that they might be widely read ; hence the Thirteen Plays 
published in collaboration with one of his pupils. 


As to Romani, I think his direct knowledge of the actual 
spoken idiom was slight, compared with his competence as an 
Indologist. But he was one of those who possessed the reactions 
that are indispensable to a just view of the linguistic position of 
Romani, and who have, besides, helped to establish its true place 
in the study of the Indo-Aryan tongues,—to win for it, so to 
speak, its legal rank in India herself. From this point of view 
it is an unfortunate mischance that his name does not figure in the 
coinmemorative tribute recently offered to Sir George Grierson, 
w o from the earliest period of his career has accounted Romani 
among his studies and who has been, as is well known, one of the 
Presidents of the Gypsy Lore Society. 



DR. A. C. WOOLNER’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
SANSKRIT LEARNING. 

BY 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup M. A ., D. Phil. (Oxon) 

The late Dr. A. C. Woolner’s contribution to Sanskrit 
Learning may be classified under two categories :— 

A. His contribution to Sanskrit Learning in the Pan jab. 

B. His contribution to Sanskrit Learning in general. 

It will be convenient to deal with each category separately. 

A. 

Dr. A.C. Woolner joined the University of the Panjab in 1903 
and died at Lahore in 1936. He served the Panjab for about 33 
years. The Panjab was supposed to be a benighted province. But 
as far as Sanskrit studies are concerned, Dr. Woolner created in 
this Panjab, during his time, a school of critical and comparative 
studies. This achievement was accomplished by promoting the 
cause of Sanskrit studies in several ways, which may be conveniently 
divided under the following sub-heads :— 

(a) Building of the Pan jab University Sanskrit Library. 

(b) Framing of the Panjab University course for M. A. 

in Sanskrit. 

(c) Dr. Woolner’s lectures to the Post-Graduate Department 

in Sanskrit at the Panjab University. 

(d) Training of Panjab students in Europe in scientific 

study of Sanskrit. 

(e) Encouragement of Research work in the Panjab. 

(a) Building of the Panjab University Library. 

For about a quarter of a century, the late Dr. A. C. 
Woolner was Librarian of the Pan jab University Sanskrit Library. 
He slowly built it up during this period. At present it is one of the 
finest Sanskrit Libraries in Northern India. It affords all possible 
facilities to research students. In addition to almost all the 
important Sanskrit works, published in Asia, Europe and America, 
it contains more than 8000 MSS. This collection of MSS. is called 
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the Woolner Collection. During the last ten years, more than 
eighty graduates of the Sanskrit Department wrote their M. A. 
theses utilising the materials supplied by this library. 

Several Masters of Arts in Sanskrit have also utilised this 
library for writing theses both for the Ph. D. and D. Litt. 
degrees. Thus the Panjab University Sanskrit Library is a good 
centre of research work and the credit of building it up goes to the 
late Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

(b) Framing of the Panjab University course for M. A. 
in Sanskrit. 


The late Dr. A. C. Woolner was mainly responsible for 
framing the syllabus of the M. A. examination in Sanskrit of the 
Panjab University. This syllabus includes both Vedic and Classical 
periods of Sanskrit Literature. It emphasises the Comparative, 
Critical and Historical, as opposed to the Orthodox and Authoritative 
methods. It lays stress on Comparative Philology and History of 
Sanskrit Literature, subjects which are indispensable for modern, as 
contrasted with medieval outlook. It brings into special prominence 
the scientific interpretation of Vedic texts as compared with the 
traditional and ritualistic point of view. It provides for training in 
Epigraphy and the study of the Indian Law and Philosophy. It is 
thus a comprehensive course of study. It avoids on the one hand 
the Charybdis of too wide generalisation and on the other the Scylla 
of too narrow specialisation. It affords a broad-based foundation 
for building a superstructure of specialisation in any particular 
branch of study, later on. The acid test of this course lies in the 
fact that men who studied this course rose to the highest possible 
places in India. Pt. Hiranand Shastri rose to be the Epigraphist 
to the Government of India. The Late Rai Bahadur L. Daya Ram 
Sahny ended his career as the Director-General of Archaeology in 
n f. ia ' . £ re , . ^ ram *ng such a syllabus for the M. A. exami- 
naion in Sanskrit of the Pan jab University is to be given to any¬ 
body, it should go to Dr. Woolner. 

(c) Dr. Woolner's lectures to the Post-Graduate Department 
tn Sanskrit. 


Professor the Oriental College and as University 

the Post-Grad nt . an S ua S e > Dr. Woolner delivered lectures to 
As a teacher Dr In San f krit at the Pan jab University, 

almost affection.' Woolner treated hts pupils with great kindness, 


hold a”very P high a on^ ayS ’ ^ an y Euro Pean scholars did not 
They almost looked a ^ inion ^ n ^ an culture and civilisation. 
oi Dr on everything Indian. But the attitude 

ympathetic to India. He had unbounded 
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enthusiasm for Sanskrit studies. In the hearts of his pupils, 
he infused a good deal of his own enthusiasm and created in 
them a love of Sanskrit language and literature. Above all, his 
towering personality was a source of inspiration to his Indian 
students. In creating the present school of critical and comparative 
studies in the Panjab, Dr. Woolner as a teacher of Sanskrit 
played an important part. 

(d) Training of Panjab Scholars in Europe in the 

scientific study of Sanskrit. 

Dr. Woolner early realised that the future of Sanskrit studies 
in the Panjab could not be very bright unless Panjabis were 
trained in the scientific study of Sanskrit in Europe. Dr. Woolner 
had vast influence with the Government of India and succeeded in 
persuading the Government of India to award scholarships to Indian 
students for the scientific study of Sanskrit in Europe. In the award 
of Government of India Sanskrit scholarships, the Pan jab had a lion's 
share. Thus from 1907 to 1920, a period of thirteen years, no less 
than eight scholarships were awarded by the Government of India 
to Panjab men. From 1921, Government of India scholarships were 
abolished. Even then Dr. Woolner continued to encourage Panjab 
students to go to Europe for the scientific study of Sanskrit, and for 
this purpose he awarded the University scholarships. As the value of 
such a University Scholarship was inadequate, he would some* 
times combine two such scholarships to enable the scholar to meet 
the expenses of life at Europe^ Six students thus availed themselves 
of these scholarships. All these men made important contributions 
to Sanskritic studies. But Dr. Woolner’s part in the award of these 
scholarships should not be forgotten. 

(e) Encouragement of Research in the Panjab. 

Dr. Woolner persuaded the Panjab University to set an 
annual sum apart for publishing research work and thus established 
the Panjab University Oriental Publications Fund Series. Thirty- 
two works covering Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit and 
Hindi, Arabic, Persian and Urdu literatures have been 
published since the series was started. In this way, encouragement 
has been given to research scholars. Hitherto unpublished works, 
critical and useful editions, indices and original studies have been 
published in the series. Dr. Woolner has thus brought the 
benighted Province of the Panjab on the research map of the 
world. 

B. 

Now as to Dr. A. C. Woolner’s individual contribution to 
Sanskrit Learning in general. 
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The following is a brief review of the published work of the 
late Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

1 

In 1917, Dr. Woolner published his Introduction to Prakrit. 

It was a Panjab University publication. Up to the time of publi¬ 
cation of Dr. Woolner’s book, no work in English was available on 
Prakrits. And since its publication, no other work on Prakrits 
has so far appeared. Thus Dr. Woolner’s is the only work available 
in English on Prakrits. Dr. Woolner uses the word Prakrit in a 
comprehensive sense, including Pali in it, which he calls the Old 
Prakrit Generally speaking, Pali is treated separately. In the first 
part of the Introduction, Dr. Woolner gives a lucid description of 
the three stages of Prakrit:— 

(«) Old Prakrit or Pali (6) Middle Prakrit, (c) Apabhramia. 
He discusses the principal middle Prakrits : Sauraseni, Maharastri, 
Magadhi, Ardha-Magadhi, Avanti, Paisachi etc., their chief literary 
forms and their general characteristics. There are chapters on 
phonetics, accidence, the dialects and Prakrit Literature. It is 
thus a convenient guide to the Prakrits. 

The second part is a sort of a Reader of Prakrits. It consists 
of specimens of Praknt Literature. Sauraseni comes first, then 
Maharastri, Ardha-Magadhi, Magadhi, and other dialects, Old 
raknt *. e.. Pali, Inscriptions of Asoka, and Apabhratp&a. There is a 
complete English translation of all the specimens together with 

notes, followed by a full Index, Vocabulary and a student’s 
Bibliography. 

in io Q i n Tp e r rn ) an ’ ,°/ c ? urse * several works on Prakrits are available. 
pnHtina’ii r ° a .^°,l >1 Bonn had published a work on Prakrit, 
in tine et Erzdhlungen in Maharashtri, zur Einfiihrung 

first^al^T P ^ H \ U 1180 Con6isted of two P arts The 

phonetics dea ^ s w ‘th grammar, containing chapters on 

regular and i ensi ? n n ? uns > pronouns, numerals, conjugation of 
!s partic,es ’ and syntax. The 8 second 

specimens nf P °u ^ en sect *ons in 86 pages give 

a Worterbuch Th” !v tb n P rose and verse - This is followed by 
p bu , 8 t hls work served as a model for Dr. Woolner’s 

one Prakrit only * 7 ' ^ acobl ’ 8 work deals > however, with 

duction deals nS * n f’ » a v n ’ whereas Dr. Woolner’s Intro- 

one^ but ^ w'th Jld pV 1 the different Prak ^ts, i. e., Middle 

P ? ° d Praknts ** e * Pali ^d Apabhramia. 

8, Band 1° in the ^ P ra krit-Sprachen, published as heft 

AU^umikufl Def l ^ £ischen Philologie Und 
is iWk TXl i„^ lleSt ; reatment of P ^rit languages. It 

and suited to the advanced student. It 
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obviously could not contain specimens of Prakrit literature, as they 
were beyond its scope. 

Both these works being written in German were almost 
sealed books to Indian students. Dr. Woolner’s Introduction has 
therefore done a great service to the English-reading public, 

particularly to Indian students. 

2 

In 1924, appeared Dr. Woolner’s second work, Asoka Texts 
and Glossary, Parts I, and II, in the Panjab University Oriental 
Publication Fund Series. Materials for an edition of Asoka’s inscrip¬ 
tions were collected by Dr. T. K. Laddu, whose premature death 
prevented him from finishing the work. This material was handed 
over to Dr. Woolner, who undertook to complete the work. 

Part I contains an introduction, opening with a list of ins¬ 
criptions and their location. It discusses the script, decipherment, 
interpretation, and dialects, and gives an outline of Asokan grammar. 
The text of the famous Fourteen Rock Edicts, Minor Rock Edicts, 
Pillar Edicts, Minor Pillar Edicts, Minor Pillar Dedicatory Ins¬ 
criptions, and Cave Dedications is printed in Roman script. It is 
so arranged as to bring together the different versions of the same 
edict in parallel columns, to comparison. 

Part II contains a full and very useful glossary. The 
glossary gives not merely meaning of each v idual word but 
derivation, and analysis of its grammatical structure and all the 
different interpretations which have been offered of that particular 
word. It may be stated without exaggeration that even with 
Hultzsch’s translation, Woolner’s Glossary is indispensable to a 
student of \sokan Inscriptions. 

Both parts useful for Indian students. Their 

plan is practical Controversial matter has been 

eschewed. Its practical is to serve as a textbook for the 

Indian student. been printed in DevanSgari script 

even Indian orthodox pandits could have made use of it. But this 
desideratum is supplied by Hultzsch’s edition of Asoka’s Inscriptions 
which forms Vol. I. of the Corpus Inscriptionutn Indie arum. In 
this edition, the text is printed in Devanfigari script and Roman 
transliteration, with careful English translation and exhaustive notes. 
There is an elaborate introduction dealing with various problems 
connected with the inscriptions. Separate grammars are given for 
separate versions of inscriptions, i. e. Girnar, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, 
Mansehra, Dhauli, Jongada, the Pillar-Edicts and Minor Rock- 
Inscriptions. But this edition is ordinarily beyond the means 
of Indian students, who can therefore use Woolner’s edition only. 
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3 

In 1930-31 appeared the two volumes entitled Thirteen 
Trivandrum Plays , attributed to Bhasa , translated into English for 
the first time by A.C. Woolner and Lakshman Sarup. 

This is the first and the only complete English translation of 
the plays, attributed to Bhasa. These plays were discovered by 
M. M. Ganapati Shastri at Trivandrum. The discovery has en¬ 
riched the literature of drama in Sanskrit. There is, of course, a 
controversy about their authenticity. Although most scholars now 
accept them as genuine plays of Bh&sa, sceptics are not wanting. 
Whether one accepts Bhasa as the author of all of them, or of some 
of them, or of only a few parts, or not at all, the plays have come to 
occupy an important place in Sanskrit literature and a complete 
English translation is, therefore, a contribution to their fuller, critical 
and literary study. In the translation, an attempt has been made to 
reflect the qualities of the original and to preserve even the charm 
of Bhasa’s phraseology by just shaking off the burden of a Sanskrit 
sentence. The translations aimed at producing the same or similar 
impression on the mind of a reader as is produced by a perusal of 
the original. Their object in fact was literary and not philological. 

4 


In 1935 appeared the Jasmine Garland. This is an English 

translation by Dr. A.C. Woolner of a Sanskrit play named Kunda- 

mala. The author is named variously as Dinnaga, or Dhiranaga. The 

play itself was discovered in 1923. In the Introduction, Dr. Woolner 

has discussed the various problems, connected with the play, such 

as the author, date, and a comparison of the play with the Rama - 

", • ,.® P 1S in s ' x acts and is a valuable acquisition to 

! r w mt0re - lts , En e lish translation from the pen of Dr. 
A. L. Woolner is most welcome. 


The magnum opus of the late Dr. A C Woolner is the 

complete p?an of the workte of . re « ret th « it is so. The 

wort, l«t“ nnwriiten « d ° know the Proportion of the 
In the published fr^em rt2?" d T th What h * s been P*^* 4 
Dawn of History the'Tm.l.r . cha P tere on languages at the 
Ancient Greek, Ancient ltd? B Dan “ rbo Great and the Boddha. 

Expansion of Arabic. It cannot h^Ta” °J E L atln outside Italy, and 

cannot be stated whether or not Dr. Woolner 
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intended to write similar chapters on the principal European 
languages, e. g., English, German, Russian etc., or on Asiatic 
languages like Chinese, Sanskrit Pali etc. Dr. Woolner has, how¬ 
ever, given expression to, a few interesting propositions. The 
following passage from the end of chapter I pp. 22-23 may be 
quoted:— 

(a) The whole course of human history has been in the 

direction of forming greater societies, the greater often 
overlapping the lesser, so that the individual tends 
to belong to more than one society at a time. 

(b) While linguistic difference is an obstacle to mutual under¬ 

standing, the mere fact of speaking and writing the 
same language (or very nearly the same ) does not 
necessitate homogeneous mentality or a common 
political state. 

(c) If any conclusion we may come to on a particular 

linguistic problem (many administrators and education¬ 
ists have frequently to choose one side or the other) 
follows an examination of the factors involved, it may 
be based on general reasons very different from those 
commonly advanced by the champions of particular 
languages or dialects. 

Did he intend to develop and illustrate these general 
propositions by vast assemblage of linguistic facts from Europe and 
Asia ? At any rate, the fragment shows that he wanted to paint 
on a vast canvas. His object was probably nothing less than to 
show the relationship between the History of Languages and the 
General History of Civilisation. 

Dr. Woolner’s contribution may be summed up in the 
following words of Prof. Jules Bloch : “ce grand £ducateur dirigeait 
ses travaux de fa 5 on k fournir aux £tudiants les documents et 
l’exempledont ils lui paraissaient avoir besoin. Manuels jusqu’aJors 
inexistants, brfcves syntheses de questions g6n6rals, Editions 
pratiques de texts d’int6r£t fondamental, traductions mettant & 
la disposition de chacun certaines oeuvres r^cemment d£couvertes, 
k propos desquelles la connaissance des faits risquait d’etre noy£e 
sous l’abondance des controverses : voili ce qu’ont 6t6 la plupart 
des travaux de Woolner. Ils t6moignent d’une m^thode stire et 
d’une competence trfcs avertie ; mais leur marque particulifcre est 
la simplicity et la lucidity, et une impersonality voulue: car il 
visait non 1' admiration, mais 1’ utility.” 
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vimSaty-adhyaya-nibaddham MlMAtySA-SASTRAM. 

BY 

S. K. Aiyangar (Madras.) 

An inscription 1 recently brought to light by the Department of Epigraphy 
relating to the fourteenth year of Rftjaraja, corresponding to a date in A. D. 999, 
refers to the Mlm&ips& S&stra as containing virjiiati adhyaya* (20 chapters). 
This interesting document has reference to the creation of a Bhaftavrtti (living for 
a learned Brahmapa) in the village. A Bhatfavrtti is the provision of a living for a 
Brahmapa whose function is to teach. In this case the duty of teaching was 
imposed upon this Br&hmana in return for the living which the village provided 
for him. The qualifications expected of him happen to be interesting also. He 
should not be a native of the village concerned. He ought to be by birth a 
Samavedin. But he ought to know and be able to teach one of the three other 
Vedas, the teaching of the Veda here implying the expounding of the Veda as well. 
He ought to be able to teaoh also the Apt&dhy&yl (grammar), and expound the 
Paninlya Vy&karapa, the distinction between the two being the ordinary grammar 
as taught in the schools, and the expounding of the Vy&karapa dastra as an 
advanced study. He ought similarly to be able to teach Alankara (rhetoric), 
and the Mlm&ip8& of twenty chapters. It should be expounded with Vy&khy&na 
(commentary). He ought to take four students, and give them one meal a day 
in addition to the responsibility of teaohing them. For the purpose of rendering 
this service, he was allotted the income from a particular plot of land which had 
otherwise been allotted to a temple, of a definite measure which is mentioned in 
Tamil units. The other details of the document do not concern us. We are 
concerned with the Mlm&ips& being a science of twenty chapters, which had to be 
taught and expounded as one science of twenty chapters. The actual importance 
of the document is that it is precisely datable and belongs to the year A. D. 999. 

A Sanskrit work published by the late MM. Dr. Gapapati &&strl of 
Trivandrum in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, under the name Prapancahfdayam, 
has useful information in the chapter on the UpAfigas, the fourth chapter of the 
book, pages 38-42. It begins with the statement that the Up&figas are Mimdijisd, 
Nydya, Purdyuis and Dtuirma Sdstra. Of these, Mlm&tpa& is a science, which has 
for its purpose the proper exposition of the meaning of the Veda and attempts to 
do it by an enquiry into the aotual meaning of the sentences ( Vdkydrtha ) 
composing the Veda, leading to an understanding of the Purup&rthas (ends of life), 
which are generally taken to be four : Dharma, Artha, E&ma and Mokpa. Then 

1 No. 76 of 1982-33 from Anur in the Chingleput District. Vide the latest report on South 
Indian Epigraphy. Also Editorial Pages 261-64 of the Journal of Indian History, Vol. XV, 
part 2. 
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follows a statement that while the VedAhgas, £ikp&, Vyftkarapa and Nirukta 
exp la in the mo&ning of the words in the Veda, MlmAipsA is intended to 
determine and explain the meaning of sentences. This science falls into two 
divisions on the basis of the division of the Veda itself into the Pairs 
and the Uttara Kapdas. Then follows the clear statement, that it is actually 
oomposed of twenty chapters, of which the Parva KAp<Ja takes in the first sixteen 
chapters, and conducts an enquiry into the nature of Dharma. It is said to have 
been written by Jaimini. The remaining four chapters constitute the Uttara 
MlmAqisA and explain the Uttara KApda of the Veda, and conduot an enquiry into 
the nature of Brahman, and were written by VyAsa. 


Then follow details as to the commentators who wrote commentaries on 
these, beginning with the vast commentary Krtako^i, written by Bodhftyana, and 
proceeds to deal historically with the subsequent commentators, apparently in the 
chronological order. According to this work Upavarpa abridged the vast com¬ 
mentary Kft&koti of Bodhayana. It was his successor commentator, Devasvftmin 


who, deeming the subject too vast for being effectively taught, took up the first 
sixteen chapters, the Purva Mim&ipsa and wrote a commentary on these chapters. 
He was followed by another commentator by name Bhavadasa, whose commentary 
was a little more abridged than that of Devasvamin. The great commentator 
Sahara following, divided the Purva Mlmaipsa (Dharma MlmaqisA) into two, 
and commented on the first 12 chapters of the 16, called the Tantra KApda, 
leaving out the second part Saipkarpa KApda, also called Saipkarpapa KAn^a. 
This KApda was called DevatA KApda, which was commented on by Saipkarpa or 
8&ipkaipapa. The second part of the MlmiipsA, composed of the last four chapters 
and called Brahma KApda was commented upon by various authors, such as 
agavatpada, Dharmadatta, and BhAskara. Finding differences of interpretation 
possi m * e BbAgya, Bhatta KumArila and PrabhAkara wrote different 

common anes on t e same part. Then follows an abridged exposition of the 
con n 8 0 6 c pters, including the four chapters of the so-called Saipkarpapa 

KApda, mote appropriately the DevatA KApda of the Parra Mlm&tpsA. 


was one whofo^the^v^rio^P^r^and^Ftt ^ ^ Mlm&ip8i 

of the Veda * an d Uttara being based on the subject-matter 

following the Vedic divT* * i°* wh,ch 19 the subject-matter of this science, 

the question ol commentators' The fatZ “I® UtUra f ° U ° W# 

celled Krtako^i. This Utter n« m u * °° m mentary was published by Bodhftyana 

modem writers on the Mlm&msft * .?** 8,na, “ 8d ob8cure an< * almost unknown to 
of this work, Prapaficabrdaya * mA * W ° rk °“ th ® 8ubjeot ‘ 8 ’ on the basi ® 

of Bodhftyana. The first autW a , dgment of tbe 8 r ®at vrtti or commentary 
tell with th. " h ° ‘b. subject into two putt. »ud 

only upon the Parra, the first t+ * c ° mmen ^ ator Devasvftmin who commented 
abridgment, was written bv « n nH, ° c apters - ^ similar commentary, a mere 
really who took up for bis comrnlnui ^ “T BhaVadftsa - It was Sahara 
distinctly by the Tantra ^ ^l* 6 . tw elve chapters only, known 
tottr chapters of tbs Porvs Mims « ’ d ‘ 8tinct k°m the Devatft Kftptjto, the last 

miftipsft. Sahara is responsible for the vogue that 
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was given to the twelve chapters, being called Pftrva Mlmaipsa, and the neglect of 
the next four chapters, which ultimately led to the Mlmaipsa being regarded as 
two separate sciences, P&rva Mlmaipsa or simply Mlmaipsa, and the Ved&nta or 
Uttara-Mlm&ips&. Bha^ta Kumarila and Prabhakara commented, each in his own 
way, on the first twelve chapters, in criticism of Sahara ; and it is the influence of 
the former particularly, that has made Mlmaipsa, in modern times, mean only the 
Pftrva-Mlmaipsa. 

We do not kuow the name of the author of the Prapancahplaya, much less, 
therefore, anything of his life and the period in which he lived. If we could make 
a guess from the similarity of the main notion that the Mim&ipsa is a single 
science of twenty chapters, the inscription would lend support to it. We may, 
therefore, regard that there could not be any vast difference of time between 
the date of the Prapancahjrdaya and the inscription. Without going much further, 
perhaps we may say that the Prapancahjrdaya was anterior to the inscription, may 
be by a number of generations. We notice in the series of commentators the name 
Bhagavatpada, among the commentators on the Brahma Kanda. We cannot be 
sure that it refers to Sahkara. He is generally referred to as &afikara Bhagavatp&da, 
while his Guru , Govinda, is generally referred to by the name Bhagavatp&da alone. 
If from this, we are to argue that the author of the Prapanc&hfdaya did not -know, 
or had not heard of the Sankara Bha^ya, he may have lived just about the 
time of dahkara. Whatever that be, we have the distinct piece of information 
from this work, that up to the period of Devasvamin, Mlmaipsa was treated as a 
single science, and Devasv&min’s division was only a division of convenience. It 
is Sahara, who divided the Pflrva part into two, and led the way to Kumarila 
Bhat^a and Prabhakara, and the conjoint influences of these two, much more that 
of the former, became responsible ultimately for the Mlmaips* Sastra being 
regarded as the Purva-MlmarpsA only, and the first twelve chapters being called 
the Tantra Kayufa. 

This position was, however, not altogether unquestioned, as is clear by the 
fact, that the inscription referred to above* still speaks of the Mfm&ips& as of twenty 
chapters, which had to be taught as a whole by the particular Bbatta, concerned. 
There seems to have been a school, whioh still regarded the Mlm&ipsft as one Sastra 
and continued to teach it, as such. Naturally, of course, Bamanuja followed, and 
other Vai^nava teachers, subsequent to R&m&nuja, continued the Vai^pava tradition, 
as the Bhaftavrtti , under reference here, is a grant made, probably to a Vai$p* Y * 
teacher, to teach Mlm&ips& and other kindred subjects. We may perhaps call it 
the Vai?pava tradition, which regarded the Mlm&ipsA as one whole, and treated 
the Saflkaipapa K&p<Ja as no less authoritative than the other Kaphas. 1 

A recent investigator, who has written a work on the history of Mlm&ips&, 
calls it the history of the PQrva-Mlmftrpsft 6&stra, and brings down that 
history from the beginning to the present day. In the course of the work hr 
recognises 1 that the Baipkargapa K&pja is not apocryphal, and is a genuine work 

1 For a discussion of this and connected topics, see the author's work, Mammekhalai in 
its Historical Setting, pages 57-67. S Mr. V. A. Rimaswimi 6istrl, M. A., of the Annamalai 
University, in his introduction to the Tattvabindu of Vicaspati Mi&ra with Tottva-vibtidvana of 
miputra Parameftvara. 
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forming part of the Mlmirptf Sftstra.' He quotes for authority Sahara himself 
referring to Sahkar?a in his commentary on XII- 2, 11 “ iti SaMcarf« vakfyate. ” 
He also refers to a commentary on the SaAkaiw* K*W a by a Devasv&min, a 
Smrtikdra of a later date. He would identify this Devasvftmin, however, with 
the Devasvfcmin, the commentator on the MlmftipsA and would make him, therefore, 
quote from the Bbavadasa’s commentary. It is perhaps better to suspend this 
identification till more real evidence should be forthcoming. 

Speaking of Ved&ntadeiika and his writing on the Mlmaipsfi, Mr. Ramaswami 
6astri makes the following remarks :— 

“A critic of very violent temper, he has elucidated in these works the 
Siddh&ntas of the Bh&ttas and the Prabh&karas in many Adhikaraitas , now and 
then criticising both. Naturally, therefore, his explanations of the Sutras are 
not in many instances acceptable to an orthodox student of MlmAipsA, in view 
of the fact that they are deviatoins from the Siddh&ntas of the two great Acai'yas 
of the Mlm&ipsS Sastra. His aim seems to be not to explain the siddh&ntas of the 
Mimaipsa £astra, but to attempt a synthesis as far as possible , of the doctrines of 
the two systems of Mxmdmsd , Purva and Uttar a”. 


The italics are ours. From what has been stated above, the evolution 
of the study of Mimaipsa would perhaps make one hesitate to accept this criticism 
as valid, as Vedantadesika clearly proceeds on the basis that the Mlm&ipsa &astra 
is one whole, and ought to be understood as such, a position not entirely of his own 
In this connection we quote the following from the introduction to the 
translation of the £&bara Bha$ya in the Sacred Books of the Hindus Series by 

Pandit Mohan Lai 8andal, and leave students of Mlmaip8& to investigate the matter 
further impartially:— 


This apocryphal portion is known under the name of Sankar^a Kftn^a 
an is said to have been commented upon by Sahara. No commentary of Sahara 

* 0UIM ** ^ ere * 8 no doubt that R&manuja has referred to Sahkar$a- 
n w l e commenting upon III, P&da 3 of the Ved&nta Sutras. He quotes ndnd 

? f 8Gtra * n ft mutilated form in sfitra 16 of 

VftHa f a * ^ 8a6kar$akAp4a. The writer of the commentary called 
T- wbo 1 _ belon « 8 tothat Behool, has also referred to it. It cannot be 
the aiDt ^ * a * the Sankarfapak&pda or Safikar$akftp<Ja, referred to by 

the monthh^ commentatorB » * g the same as published in the Pandit , 

donbTU tL^ °l ^ Benare8 SaD8krit ^ege. Whafc P uta “e in 

b ‘‘*• h M ,uoL in ib. 

Mm. ‘ a ^ h '‘ , T^ :chinraka 1‘ Ja ' mi ’“« e y‘ 

Jaimini and ia chunM • .j ..***' l bis ^kriraka £&stra baa been collected by 

r pte * “ a »«• ***■ 

anterior and posterior Mimftm ^ ka8 and chapters there is a division of the 
and the last 8atra of the XtAi ’ ha ® quoted the 8fitra of the Mlm&ipsfc 
body of the 6&gtra ”, D ft m or ^ er *bow that the two together form one 



0n page 13. f Mlmaip&i PAduka and 8e6vara Mlm&ipnA. 
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He goes further and says that no other author has made any mention, or 
reference to Safikarsapa Eap<Ja and that the Saipkar?ana KAn<Ja was once regarded 
a separate treatise, but not a part of Jaimini’s MlmArpsA consisting of 12 chapters. 
It formed a separate book and was passed on as a genuine work of Jaimini by interested 
persons. RAmAnuja was born in 1127 1 A. C. ; we find Sankar?apa referred to by him 
for the first time• Madhusfldana Sarasvatl gave a detailed account of it.” He comes 
to the conclusion, after mentioning that Abul Fazal does not mention it. '* I am of 
opinion that Safikar^ana is a spurious work. Further I am of opinion that the 
work, as it exists now in the present form, is either the work of K&ndadeva or 
of BhAskara ”. The Safikarpapa Eanda was commented upon by a Devasvamin, who 
lived about A. D. 1,000 and constitutes an important source for reconstructing 
the Sfitras, and this BhA?ya is preserved in manuscript in the Madras Government 
Oriental' Manuscripts and the Adyar libraries. The fact that post-6abara writers, 
following his BhA$ya of the Pflrva-MlmAipsA, do not mention it, cannot be held to 
demonstrate that the Safikar^ana Eanda is a forgery. RAmAnuja certainly was not 
the first to mention the Sankar^apa Kapda as others before him had done it, 
namely, Sahara himself, as was pointed out above, and Ramanuja had predecessors 
in the system. It is too much of an order to prove that the Sankaipapa EApda 
was the work of either EApdadeva, the contemporary of Shah JahAn, or BhAskara, 
as commentaries on the Saftkarapapa Eanda, ascribed to Upavarpa, Devasvamin, 
Bhavadasa, Rajacudamani Dlk?ita and BhAskararAya Makhin 8 are under reference. 
But the whole problem is involved in the larger question, as we have indicated 
above, that the MlmAipsA &astra is one science of twenty chapters, of which the 
first twelve constitute the Tantra Eanda, the next four the Dev&ta Eanda, and the 
next four the Brahma EAp^a. The authorities quoted above for this, in chronologi¬ 
cal order ought to be enough to overthrow the position taken by the late Pandit, 
the translator of the Sahara BhApya, who obviously had no knowledge of South 
Indian Sanskrit literature bearing upon the question. The next point in Ramanuja’s 
reference to BodhAyana-Vrtti makes Ramanuja suspect in his estimation. But 
unfortunately for him, however, BodhAyana’s Vjrtti is, as has been shown above, 
under reference in other writers, anterior to Ramanuja, and cannot, therefore, be so 
lightly dismissed ; the more so, if the commentary of Bodhayana is identical with 
Eftako(i. The commentary EAsikA on the SlokavArttika of Sucaritamisra makes 
a reference to E]rtakoti and characterises him as a follower of the PArAsaryamata. 4 
So the late Pandit's position needs a radical revision. 

The above brief survey makes it dear that the subject of the history of the 
MimArpsA requires to be made, by those specially qualified, on a wider plan, taking 
the different systems together, and working towards an unbiased general conclusion 
leaving aside the affiliation to schools of philosophy aud sects, at least for the 
purpose of this investigation. We believe there is a clear case for this in the 
details given above, and that, at one time, at any rate, the science of MlmAipsA was 

1 This is muoh nearer the date of his death than of his birth, although it is near enough to 
the date given by Professor Maodonell in his work on India's Past. f See page 68 of Mr. V. A. 
Kamaswiml 6istrl f s Tattvabiudu, and footnote 8. 1 Opus citi, note above: p. 18. 4 See 

Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting, p. 66. 
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a single one, and that it branched off into two afterwards, obviously as a matter of 
educational convenience. Possibly other influences intervened to make for the 
separation of the systems such as that of Buddhism. The writer of the note on the 
Sabdakalpadruma throws out a hint that the Sahkarpapa Kap^a of the Pftrva 
Mimftip ta was omitted, because it treats of upasand ; but he does not quote his 
authority. It seems to be quite a plausible explanation, and, if that is so, the 
responsibility for the division may be that of Sahara and bis followers, suoh as 
Kumarila and others. Whether that is so, would be worthwhile inquiring into. 
In any case, we believe, a case has been made out above for the view, that the 
Mlm&ipsa is a unitary science, and continued as such, not only down to the days of 
B&m&nuja, but further down to the days of Ved&ntadedika (and later to modem 
times), who makes a serious effort to rehabilitate the view, that had fallen into some 
little neglect. We would, therefore, commend the problem for further investigation 
with a view to real history of the Mlmfcxps&. This investigation ought to take in 
both the northern and the southern literature, the advaitic , as well as the other 
schools of thought, for anything like a correct and a generally acceptable 
conclusion. 


<Tifasfl<i 5 <u+<urc*r i 

WffhT^rpfr mwr# *n<reTft 

srciRrnn^: ( wtfr?r^«?T sninr, srrik ) 


rRIWIrT; 
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ffTOffNug^? nqwfrrq* ^ *far* frsrt nq q g r forcq ^w r ut^w yrcgafr 
4l*q ffa aifcm&WsftlT: l 


r: W 3 T 3 TNFTt: 

TOTO: Tlf%^«^6R «T»^^q5RTm^ <&mHM-4qi4M!HH T foqi»< lt 3 *wt- 
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»nfo?f^-^mTr«R-q<T«%^n^R gqq: <n%fq*qi«M<»iqfwrf? ff?r sWfrnqT: n?ftft: 
gffcw^sft Tifiqftuwvq qir^ra^nrqq«: <rarR wiqiqf: mfwi«ftq*iiwq4iqs[4q xmi- 
fyuuq^W ffq f^oRRgqqr^mr: i 

Trf%%: Jn^narrerct: 

a**wm qi%far: qRfqqqR: 

q^ jriq q^ 5 ft q* pqR 1 
w*& aror *nvq qqt ff jTftwirg u* 

f% n5qig%%rT tftaiMqtqqi wmnf^TOqwmrq: «qi*<%* 4*wt qqii 
qqnwrf^qqwfq ^n qtq4«q r *qiqfiR+H<*HMiqiq(4q Htaret q*q%qq wig«qnqfrRH<q 
q q q i qf q ^-^ 4qnfit ^wTwnfirq w*nnq: «§<fl*n4q wnqft^vnpwq*qiq^>** 

*WRl>pq*qf j**!$ l«T^T«m*--*<* i**^^** IH,, 

q*^q qqtnfqqq:, RRftTI qg*Rft, WT 1 «M>(«wfl q^T: «T*T: WIW. «R»N-» 

«Rqm? sqj|l| iqn;, q q f 4 n fq >Tt qtffaqg, qWSttiqift 4^:, qTCJWiqqfofafW: jnW. 
fofc, aqMqqg, MiiqqMMl^MlWInnfq’ Xiwfl^wn^^v^ifaqqi^:- 

qrfqqt q qm^rq^qvfhrrfvrinqqr JiUnn^q *qwRg • 

wi q qi%^q 4qt tn ^qmiqW t qmfafar: w*-, » Vfw g®g?n fft ftqt 
*ronwmi ftrfa: %qft—*r gRifrofr: tfqgfofft: 
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<wfeft^w irf^na^ n^afarfa ngw^ian^a«n>M«un*afimi«rtaiafa*sng 

!ii^ww^(<idi i i^wtiiiwwiff a » w nf d * nfii«t faga. i 

wr srNPff 

anamg. wufliinuif minion ilaro mnffVjd if$n>$: *ftanrmrc*«i 

wiitI^pr: q^ripmCTT a?mn«: >n%a: *nnn*»ng3- 

3» ntfg’n^jnt awi nmitg i to n afafrmffr atgsrTfam afr 

tyfU^ amsfifiwfaafc ^ a^ta(«mft) » r afafrnBgfcn $ $a an* 

^r 1 !pftnt *$'3^ g^n fH4ff-M44 imu-<i4>i« fro^nfa agu n *<^ a^roangfca- 
m*h«i<4h i TO?n JT*fii«mfiiw«flifq «Trasr ^^5 augfrg ‘n*aT- 

fontUaiyifvre rc ^fafn:’ t-V-W i %fnfg*a gn’ 3 .-*-v« i i «-g-t«; 

anrrf^g ag^sl to i 

* l * w «n%nrfW gnangremnft m r mraw : ‘«nf ’stwt «RTt 

*u^»*aA«< w i;^^mwi ovmm na«fy«H wnTOiaaTroa ftu n fa i wngn 
^^TT*n«W[ ‘anfirfaasgsu* ffa w^t nwwfli> $a: i to 

7 ^%^- ^n%r «*iTOw$rai«**TO*nn 
*** w ' ^ <** "row *n f -<^n ***** 

* * w ffo m gn**s wtot?: vtn**gn i 

_ r _ - ^_ ^^ T: «*rg* ‘** 1 ^** «nft:’ fWlf^T 

?225Sli*!!** **-*-*< i afaro* a*fn*ft h-^-hh rrfv&$ 
——ftfr 1 ”fr** ^ ^ «nf—«m*irs 

•wwiMdlia i ^ trim: ■ n fiif^rwmr^ : f^ : i 

Mm ^Iumi s^renj^r: 

ft^rn: l ^ sfiwwmAl VlfWT 

« i fl»ig wjft: qrfa^S^ ^ZS 1 W< ^' ,n 1 * srT^rssqf^ifsrwg 

t-»-sc? fft gj&*n^— t^rsrt rwn i amffc 

- ^ftttanwW r ^n util 

\ 1^sqr^rr A _ __~~___ — 

,CT,!i ' w ’" ; ' te ^ "* ! 
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S^% f »3^B3 w??r 11^11 

am ^R^nrifT: fwrf^jr'rorrnflrmmftssq qroi^rt »PRt amfa i ^»n— 

‘arfi .! ■' i’MR %%’ *-*-W ffa ^ ‘nfmfafWrft ««4*wig' pirf^: mmgf^iniflm 
mftm amarp m «^4gq»rerf^ kuz anf i ‘qfaWmarftrH jsnfg: mftm 
mfa*n*rt ar^ifirftfaim *rn i mn— 

armtsfq i 

mraagnyreH $* 

^f?r *r?rf3r^fi(Rft amtPs fo s i f Ui : 

foarfH i aTf^*if?m%nfl mgsmfoinffcaTtxrsm^ m%r srmfaft ^ fosqfi* i 
fgsfta anmiaff «nsnjf?t: mfiipfmsnm?q;: %?; i 

^fW sn^p}: imwv 

ww * msnmft Hfrgfa: qifapf: afirfisfo g^r: orfMf ^rs*r?fi«^ 

^ m^fammn^rgqaaa ng Semite i miww qnsnqam *m 

mfi*i i *Nr * *mmm tfn qftvriifr *qews—•'fsaHf%m ?TfsmT^n: ( 

mn arft fAA%$V^k£Mtl jn>m 1 sr* ^ wrm^ ti%?T: 

*<*co ygrenafa ff rm t n«r mam: ^«o qa^qmrearmajmqf* wgi^ uft nh 
srmmift mftmfa f^sq qif5l^qsqT^T% qgqpqfnft 9^**5 mj qqqifq I mnfa Hg 
armfo 3q«^n^if?i+ifflr argqfaftq uwHif^r, mgmmfar Hi'i^ffai, f%g JTi^armTaffanSrcq 
«f%anftnfkfaT^T, 5nq%ar, wnmrRTf^n m *rm: n *w* ffa gfa q ^q^m 

srfmnfgmronfn: 1 an^i*wwfa^-5?j'-Jjj:5nfasN^5Pif?m**T^hfq asiajuHiv-iite 1 
aim ' sj'gqjjisnfmriaamqajm’Jrr qrfiipftamimffmmt ^ g5anftai%nm c?q^ 1 muff— 
'rewmt 1 < f.vtn»vT ‘fog; qa^Sfoq^r ‘srta?fts*isig4 qs^jnfiit wlfinm :’1 

ann a ti W I ffo g pfo 1 mfm nmiaim fit mta ggforann*fomfH--‘m?3nFrT- 

»m«spfo foam: h?h ^1foqnarr?ni'iq*R"ig 11^11 q miwig inn mrpr«fna rafiimi*g>3fo 
foam: llttll pfa 1 mnfq ^ qqfam^ V J gfoj JRfolfr, aR$ Jnfmiimilfpi fnflfq qr%*ft^ 
qrffrqrrfH qnnfjftfamaftfo 1 

ftmq maanam: sj^qiRi^q: smfa ^^nnTaan^qf^nft 
«mftg 1 am: a r gntq nifo^f^rr^atmafo vj^ftnqfrRrsif^^nfq mmftqafifii 1 

a^TJnpaR*r q?«ftaW Tqn<>qfiwm»wwT g, ‘qr^R’ aftfiw aw irfimqvrag 1 *^j- 
«w« 'gqvR’ ■at arm fww wnw^mrg, 1 

awwa: f% g nhwia^r 1 

ai^ ^M«q>a+<|iqq«T, jto qo ?ft. anf. $• fTJWiTgBnfqnnf^^ ^ aflanr- 
*qi | ftt«Hq?'rata*n$qffo(q$qiTfai4$<i)<qTO% fitwnaf qnwm^q prfirfw 

gyrfgqgaft ^tt: f%m h f>tf: pm: 1 
frwn^ n imKT: n?i» 

aw gjfffcfo rnwro^T pqfii% Jrf^rrf^, mgmmi mr*sg 1 ipftft 
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ifa yfeta wt, * ‘^isrm qw wMwwr^ f?m- 

Ww sfafiftfir wtyw wT qqhsq ywfwmw q<4fa*vHi<M*q * *<nRPn^q?ftft: i 
§**?% *refa^hrfroret *qT*t fa% 4 *fw, nnwmt qifli.ftoqiffai 
*wt sr i ?nnff— faw fr ^ ‘qforcmi.-g «rfc:’ »-H* fft i 

ufo % f%q^ nwiff: Miwfa: f*qfq «twj^, t^cl i 

W! ¥-V -*<5 ?fii ^rrfq: *Tmfa: ffa t qT % 41 qq if fal 

q fl i l l w qft I W»T ^S:’ V-*-*? *fil g fq w if frqq 

35 ^W:,f 5 P<W:,anqq»OT:,S«qww fasqfit,W» q ifrpfi fr Wlffa I WT ‘*n<lW 4 jf|* 

qi fr qifi l qng «*■’ H-M 4% % wjfrfq wif*rcr:,m*ft <nfqpfft 

•fifrfta: I WTWrq, Mlfi | «fi ^ * q ifj fc fq fr q reform 1 4 

tBwwwtoiw qtsfa: qrrwm: yi ift fw i ani * qr fqfifqfhfl qmft^ f% 
*•**!* «$qq*q*qq^«qnpt$q firapifir i qmwra wron frfi Byw tft «rj q ifw wfl sft 
qnw^q: Trflfvi^S qrftqrfq fq?faraqTfilfa I q^pi^l q if« W< : 

^ ^ *^r* <wwq; ‘ * w ffn’ *-v-*«; ff« ‘ q^qfq^gTfT *toc <n%*: fon.’ 
s/^feir qrffa wiWii qjmiiHwiy^^ «n%ft f^r i 

^$wh«ni 4! (*re) 3 i fli$$i(i 

^ fr _ m gn%^:’ ^-V-»A<J ^1 ^wq i quqq q if hqatfw **%- 

^^ Pwq^TOqqwn* i qfa: fq?n, 3* jf* i srquHnfaforaq 
*n^ i»m «qr tnq— y fi wfamwnywqq^qqqqmy f% i 
fq*rtq dq% *iqif«: fqai, vrqi%: jj \ 

giKn ^^t^ *TO£ot— am WTf—‘^onfwimnrraT^qjpqqwtq- 

£; ?,?' » J?* 1 **? fqm, *nf««W%: 5»: nn^qrcffc: 

Nm, ^WTf%=3q 1 ywh wm^y qrft w,w i rqft 1 

. ^ ^ <<l ^ «TOnq 5 Rq tlffarfa ‘««qiftq>qi|iq)iliq- 

t*** 1 ." 1 ** 'J WT ?m ?m ^ sq * 

n^mm: m 1 s^i^nr ^n_ 

fill 1 

%fanssfcffcn»&i (nilsnnnfq x^t u^u ffn 1 

wwnwwftfr^ ^ T"^”r' l urf i° l u.jl!T 'r* y '• f ^"^* : »"«** 

JNj 1 «f*iqlwa«w ‘TO» f% 
(*&fot:vSmj *fa*nr J ^wrsq^pnif: 1 

mwi «mvm' <%i(«ra^ ^ph(: w 
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i w qaagsd: gWiaav: MRmf g* s*r=q an rc r*qiwft<id JWRW 

ftynrenfi r: • n^w « aa*a waanr* fai*a ‘aaro* man wiftwa gfai faga^i 


WW w KIU|%W444|.S«Hi I ^AgS *** gpfcSW ^WT: «faa, ai* aaig 
nnvn4 ii^¥a asnaran: i nna ^ agtawrft^OTaaaa mars: gaaam^lwsiftwi'naas- 
wwffrHKhuivwRW *&* wafam i ♦nw a maaiifag maraargi a ging sm aafrfaiq«g. 
ng%w^aa*aaaa ana a!*m*amfai i wjg gSig api«i n^wisfawifnilsfa faww: gaaagte- 
mf?w fcwsi gagf^N *n«*afan farariat i at*nff— 

ffrftanf|fr ‘faaw*?’ ^ afTaaamtawi f«+i<}H ftg aaamarw 
«am*aiaa an^rmr: *" 


(ar*r— ) wqisfo g y wart « « ma«s %g * i 
( awr®—) waiwnTgaavaHawitjlq* wimtk: 11^11 

sw>iw)sfti% wt afianaaawnsnaat apn »a^g i 
srwt ntnaa* a^wt * arfw«wfai irii gfa i 
aim ft w msa n anfo%irR>m f frsi i «<aH« i < a *<nq« i <k3w ‘w fc a a 4aa«win n- 
arngta^a’ fawrf^ars3S*q ft ga aj t wfl fjawfwwsqw a i a q wa w l q m ifr s a jfrw Tf faw— 

aaanwfc—wgwW farm ardsfa fgjaqg i 

wmwfai—fsp% ffr arc* w fi a frsnif W ii gfai i 


aroT ‘wji’ *rm*T?: snaqiaa-aN>fwii*inig «£i«ifi*gaHiPi gRfftaa 
•wiwfe aa * seha^t ansi— 

Wflf^avi M T WW I wjfc q g m yigi 
*q)a-q?a qashq <-mg asnsnni fja&fikfl: ii?ii gfai i 
a wT ssnwwpw * Pi a stas if te ap wrlw ig — 

aagri »nrt fahngaftnwt aaftesna*. i 
wfi wtmj: q$g*, foa afr gq ffo w ft f iRii 
w'^sttw maTf^qaft an w ma wlft i 
aag$ftnsi?p a4 «aw4 vtafwad irii ffai i 

m«nA*a g JnmTfj^ gw ‘ffwtaaawTaanff wafPngq^W:’ ‘*gw+msawi«l*’ fq- 
lyafa* gfia wiffasriwa wgi fqfr r raig a Bg i agtewifawfan g aia^nawgwewT ‘wwwwsa wftft, 
afrif^Maat’ ffw * wn a w aaaanfrgian ^saiai fwstwaa awsfarfai w iw a w wa fow : mn ft w gw: i 

‘tgaft w aan«w*f’ t-w<* ffaa gpisft %iwiw4)wniwwMianwTaj^wif5iw*a*Ww 
wtHmiwuigta vwiwaart fain vrM— 

«!• ST®— amftftw , g^s^iasong aa^g i 

^haa % « a uffs< a min« a n : a a a w ai util 
wwwroia ^aw aaanfo aaraft w^ i 
?m s s mya a afr an wa g a hg q s »jg irii ffai i 
‘anaatsgqn^ %:• \-\-\ gfii gaisf^ ^wsifwwwia anf— 
faa* unant it ajw wmfgr# w <chw f| i 
wtsanf^ngw: g few sn af wifsarn^ f| «?« 
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ana: fa fa*W t$: fa* angaror fan 11*11 
fa V-*-Mc jfa fasfa 1 

wffafa: jtrt) nufafa* fa fa nnfa 1 
a w jrisnan ffa wn vinnfafa h?*i 
ara fafaq n fa afawifaw ?: ‘amm* ^iw:’ ‘vianfan’ *% q*n*t annnfa 
fayfaaaanurenfafa fanafa 1 
anfat 15 ** H-l ffa fasfa fak fa^TtffHP*— 

ai|fa afanqci: » naqg n a«ntfa fai* 1 
n fafafafaw ay* ^**fa«fa fa gang util 
*raavrja?nf fafa; 

*» fafantfafaf* amra: nfaw agp* 11*11 ffa 1 

fa* * faafanfa amm f*, f fan* i a l amfasfa qiffa: Jnfan fafa 
wfa* afafa 1 ‘«rc: fanfa: nfanv *?n% g aif fafareyn at mfamaifcfa* 

ta^an fafa* ftfawwnfii: 1 


wfasfa faawrffaafa «ifa 1 * n wi» i < : nj* mnra pftanrfaunf i ifa pair 
«* fafaifaafau faifa 1 naifa— 

farffawfafe fawnfaf* :— 

‘Miufafan *r <pnnn*t w fa* 1 
afat * fafarfn 11 til 

ifa faw *tfa fafafaft am trifanfanr vroifaiku *n«qg*— 
warananfa^ fafasag 1 

a*n agonnitaig *r*t% 11S11 fan 1 
wn ^ 3 ****t*’ »-t-w fan fa rntfa famriJnsfaifau:— 
JWWMrm-afa fnfafa&nlonfajfai 

*fa*wffaiwi amaraaffat)*: u^u faai 1 

«iq? w[f — 

cat ^ifafa 1 

v ^fafaf^t *«n*fa apr: a*n: util |fa 1 

vi|>^*i«^i faafafiat * * fa«n* 1 

m ' **: «I IIt *1 fan I 

aatfeft faf% aft •’■fai fa «<**is*nfa 'ngfa* f%«i]*i» *f5^ fi Am tfjr 

»»*«ifaanW:- fawf^^fanifo ffaiaa<ft’fn 1 


arrofeyt at an& *tot f*$: util i 

q> af q r fo «ft ^ *-*-*» ffa gjfcfa i 

VR aTTf—<n?pwnnV!I: *TO *TO3TOTgfq I 

Wf *T*fira ^gfrorfar: ii?ii i 

*TOtaijnsn* gjteft i 

am an*—dan^it cwa ?t arurf qfavqfa i 

*ttot* jafm: & g n nfnf ft ii^iffir t 

to% g%sfq sm an\anf^n ‘aWmd: arnd’ fanf^n j s nqfoTOTfor 

ffif tig*g i dtsfa fg<flq*alTO ifa**i?^«i ifg wivqg i 

sre*r-*iFfa*Ki ‘JiK#n:’ 

*ti*tot? TOt to to ‘mrjnfdn: qsf^r *rrfa i to * touttot- 

ffo rfw fr amjnftrorffa * aHi^vwta vrRynfdrnTTg^t toto i TOiff— 

\-X-X* ffit *uen«M*if?»i ‘fdjiwt affi r m^ fag$g’ fwrot^ 
anmm arrf—nTTjTd^n: qsfcr ‘gdunqt qfffagg flrffrfmfry i 

TO : **T * ‘nTTJrrdhn: qgf^r—' Rw T ft^ ftlw H :,TOT- 

«wg^Mg’^ frorofr fron to% i fro$ afir tot- 

arog ? TOrr^fnfw i 

tob| H-<* ffn g^Tsfq tot ang i *ftTO qsfar tot 
afar^dr i ‘af frot: afn^d f^yf^nf^ ynanTTOT^TypcrgTOTOH^ ’ tfa i n ^ma 
srft^a qnwfaror:, foroT % to fron^mi^TO afato: sarfgfr! i 


«t jf^rot a ffagl ffa g% ‘a*froft: Rf^^gn^ftnpngqamTTO.’ 
ffa TOaTaaarfro anroanf maafg—amji^ar: qsfar—‘affrorfc aEft^ IgwPaaPa- 
fSTTTJT^m^IrTOfTgqdTOm^’ gf« i 


TOT ‘qlqiqqqig’ WTOR:—‘TO Tfrateggqtanfea TOT^ f 

fanurfu to TOTOonfn^r toito ‘fag g flawlggaTORTarg’ i wnrjpddrt: asfsa— 
‘frot g fawi«fi *rfo irfenfirarnm’ ffa i 


g* ‘w^t flqroV *-*-«« q^sft *mjrnftaT: qsfSg—‘Tsmft farotafa, 
«TTOt fgfa>ftq^’ ^ | 

^Tf^TOTTT arngiifon: ^ranrorg to* fagi: i 

a ag g^m qr%fa-a>i«na«i>»>iWa wnrorwr? ffir ** i»*iffl)f8* 

^TOT: I TOTffr— 

M fsrfihTTTO: *-Vta ^ TOS T TTOTO g wif wftjWTOTOm’ 
^r^kmrorq nrofTf anf—‘garo * *fl«r t^TO.— 

lTl#Wg^, f: qrqti}, mgift TOTfT^ TO TOT, VNIigq: *TOT«nS fjpftTOT, TOTTO : f*TTO 

^rftsnn, qqfg^ wptt«j$ *gasri, Bmgq; unanar^ qrpqt, ^ 
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M: jft i aWrinftqrenfrq 

‘ fnfonyft ' H-^ fjfl 3|^: ?>a fft I ^ ^ *fl«IWII: VR*TT*RWITnft^T 
jft W: t 

fsRm «ui«nm. q-v-t'w fft ^ frMsft ^ ft #nn: qsfti—‘g*wi^- 

fwraf ’ fft i 

‘* iqqf*nrcgiaqftRi—’’ V-v-h$ jfa ^ qq ft *fhrnn: q^fti—‘q?iH®ftq>- 

^5«<W^ W IJJWwh I'tH.’ ift • 

qw^ *ft ij^sft vrM *qwron to’ fft qTffft *TOfW flsiiv- 

*ra4: ifhapw^ : qflw i ftg qfas:,« if qftasqt Wa « qft if <TW^ i f foqftg* *ft 
tororcft if qmtfa i reft&roqfta lifting* **qq *rfta*m i qa ft cfcnm: qafti 
*<w: ftoranft ifrtapjrif^a’ jfa i 

»Wft!« ^sft qa ft ?rhnm: qsf?a—‘^tsaifaiftafaq. i n\w' jft i 

H-«l tfa q^sft—‘q^ % «Wm qaftp ‘aiftf ain cwft 

fwi: qftto i 

w***\i ‘ysfo^rer frfrqfrqrm ftaftgwwft’fft 
«uqqi <H^, g ift aftqga, ft aft qaa*?mjiftrfa qqr ft qiqai q i f — qfito > q» *a fft ft a 
* wrT qsfo—‘ftqwft +1 *raat ftuft^a’ fft i at* q fcjfrnyrc&q »% 

q^qq i 

3OT> 5Rto 3TNTO? if^TTi: 

., > ^ qift »q»m avi: i jqtift aronfa aiftawinm qiftpftqqqioit 

«toh &fci, n 3 wifai, maiHt f f wui oit wmvf ftrcfa: 

iwaiaq TO Mffwn, fft vrwnqqq qqq aiqaqq 

qrft ^nft aa: *v& nwft -natf * i 

*. to: qms&qa »i*q« * ii^ii jft i 
^■ |B i JjJJ fo^ftgqqm *n*i«i< an*—*q aafa 

** agjqiMqfc yT Vron 1mTT -r^n >. r 1 1 q *^ Wtgft: I jft I 

tnn ^T^ m ^ : ^naMnwfc u fftvro , 

^ ^ f®»aiiTt qqr to ft^n ftn u^u 
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tfffrctalfa *TTgN%^: ?£T: l q*ag ^rfa^iqmfq anrfc a s&qft 
«n% i gj^angaff; gftwT^sfa ?iaft: *n«wiTron^wn, arqHtasi frwrcnfq qf^aqfa i 

ffrjTHFTf 

ara ‘<?f m^t ^t’ M-®» gfat %**••—'fftwr nra% iminpnrm^firtgr^ 
aqqfgnrfqanqT$ ^fn «nvrra^ i araifa g srrmfw wrmrani a«ww«g 

ffrrqriro JT?nT%fw^[’ gfa i ann * ffarcroaff arrowm itt^tI gftrerf ant ing 
vi^ q A ft yrefa i 

sn^pff i^rot 5i^r: 

—•’ am waanq^q 'arfrrTSTgqaia? 

arqfq, q*tarwiq?q ffar i *ra an^l^T?: $g?qic<i«tmg— 1 ^ 

qflq?: I Wf ? fqtfq? <?*: I fqtf aft SR: ^marimwrt fo fo rc f% ( g q ^<ltvqHW*ggfl q 
ffa W:) I f q^VTOWqw i Ifl af ft : I aurt * * l W)WHhB qrfa* fns^g.ff^ ymmw i q : I 
aife f^wrw arwiaff arm^rr qnrajq; ^ i 

^rtfrop* 3TRT^Rt^r: 

*refirci q f% g^r arM— 1 ‘ar^f *tj arfqaaft^nsvro fug, ancifaimv 

gj^atfai i gwrcifq amw*—aarqan af l faq i g * fin i *ra fcqz.—^WHat—y«w>£fl[ 
^-fjfefaigSpngarqatfq qari^ i arrefH «f g ajnnnpt,’ ffa 1 ** aiw%w«&M 
^u^l*«I« *TCTgiqg$qng gqJlqui anaareTrnjtfi^Tg'qtsq^ftaj^ • 

^Kft Wetto: (wtowiFtaw:) 


q ^qremft anf^^aeR gfa gnfi&faf *ta^» fwA (qnai^sfl), 

<i%?N qftgiq * toot* «g%%r: i atfto gSm f ftggw saftawwif'H wlwift* * 
*gffiqg—‘gfawr g«%5ffT q mlatanafU^wn * gfa q i an*q*i<h»< wifi wffofait 
Ht«qf«: i amgq qmaqqjamqaq wfTanqpqaqqfiftqqfa : i tot w an«i%i<i«n^q: i »w*g 
TOWnqTqfarWT: ^TOI^TOR <jqiq, aafiswft fifa q ftfaig I 

^asr^r 3 tnht? ifajM wwmi (i<ratfe:) 

** 5 *^ M-*q *fn an«* ‘nMfrwwf—‘aragroft g nw# g^wft’ 

ffa I ara fcqZ:—ifrlfNft amsq^T?:, q« |fr»i gaftqt JIWI*qfilf& frf g<!|H«|WllJl faqat’ 
I^rf i qrasmta: sn^kgfqunrfcrt anrovT?* grorf i gqg ‘<«iron^firo’ 

TOfr?<<4« i srrtqr ^ ^ig ‘*ftq#RTOTf’ • «ra 

^ wroquwaaqr^ qq^i: qr ffiqqnrr^t qifrqift amrow towto qra 

^Trarmarfq ffn arrqqfia i qg aig%f5w W5 

^rQpft^q ftfiiffifi.1 qr fffi 

^ i »fqg nqarqm qrfi^afru^q anqn^Ntffiqasr^jg w^g wt* 
Sprqro^ an«q%n ^^Wlqqft i nanf^ ‘sjfTiwq ®jg ^gil^Kii y 
0z amqaj—aiq% ^ f%f%g, qnmqf: (qT%ftan) ql^qpg «JT I 

* qq qTPiqrgqt qt»qq5R qfq: i Mi«w>nivq «® h* q* Rw<yw4tqrart qrot. i 
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MWf n w gfaurfHapnama, a^a awift xiwi-ifl^w 

‘am an* ’ fanf^ar fa^fri mtfa i amf*—*w$: a^fafm sra a>i«iHw«iiKii 

‘ aafra r rwt m’ ?rca am? nnwR am— am3ati<at m agrat Rarot afamfa, mfa 
Fgaaftfa , aifa wiWf, ja <^ag «^t <rrajaft gfii: aiafcftfa i ana?—aa^arisa 
m^ailwwn , mgaren? $fa n*mf i 

fgtffen samr—am m*—amforwft m mnat aafa—a?fa tpgHi^tfa i $a 
amafamfoitanft, apafira^ ttstt i vrafa fmtm m%?g. wraf* fq3«a3?t a i ‘ag^ia- 
rnmati?’ foai t aa, i agmfa TT3f: ma*4 aafa aiaaaafa t 

g<fan «awm—am an*—amfcmat at a g maam«a f fffi i amfcrrrart m q*iat 
amatafWa, fa «?a^? ay^iaauitafta i afsna; (g?fta)a% ‘m yitagmtfSa aafa’ 
ya?f% i afoafoat ffaamat amft am <m\taif%a>?ra*a fmr*a fa>a^ «n^ i aaita 
*-Vm* i *-V-h<> yar f foiRafi ama nt*m%n qfofafargimt m*a: i arniffc^sft 
% Sa: agai^a: aga: am «na ^3<K<4i am am—ma f^waRwSiMfitanf^ t a^a 
aai^ftat a^mfamat a ^tamrean u?«aafa $?m mfih«OamaRa R^anmsaT 3jiar 
a «a«la mmfaT ?fa %arc. i 


*n«TOKKfr ^ 

HT^reRTv^ala fofa* i«m^«w5 ian iffif^fa ai« n &ama a<fla fr i amf£— 
‘«rRfg’ *-»-*•^j&rn'aaaitfsim--^amfiarm*f?t i am ‘are£f?* amfc 
qitsam—‘aajit maa£i amt* fta i airaa ara^: ‘arWig* a*’ 
^~\~ ^* ^ **^ qww^Hi famtf*?: mnfa ‘q^f* fg* *?aif>^& ‘m^t a?aa*t 

*n^’ ^ w <l ft fa* satai* i aasm^a aaaigal wat 3 3a: 

3«fci^vtiei ’•^irfamftafifaafflfa ma faa*a 3a: 3mpata, a gjst ata^*t aM ffa 
1 a * *ma Hfftm grrfaftfaita m, ayagT,*ft g mmft ftftafitfai 
aw*wlsfa saa cf^Mt 1 am * a%nma$ —'t-?-V» 1 

fniD gta^RTR^na an a aa 1 
aa: «r aiftram a aariaar: fatrf af%a atm: 11^11 f«nf^ 1 
am qmTfta— 


iwra a?mn: a? , 

^ ait maT: am^a: util fanft 1 

am a*ft> ^ 

»A», «t TT L ft. T J*™ *n»>_a<ifo ara^iaam aafmrnmf^ mfi i Pt a wa 

x mmkvt TTTrjfiv, ,. TO i gwm srtrfa| 

^ ^frqg flKwCia »m»<uiaa<ia<al arafaa%»a» ^ mt,i 
’* m ™ : WSftftw <n%i: „», 
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BY 

Vidhutakhara Bhattaoarya (Calcutta). 

The following karika occurs in Gaudapada's Agamaidstra , which is generally 
known as Mdfujtdkya kdrikd (iv. 2): 

Asparsayogo vai nftma sarvasattvasnkho hitah 1 
aviv&do 'viruddhas ca deditas tarp n am Amy a ham M 

‘ I salute him (who has) taught the aspariayoga which conduces to happiness 
of all beings, and is beneficial and free from dispute and opposition.' 

I construe the kftrikA taking yena 1 by whom ' understood ; thus differing a 
little from the commentator, Sankardcdrya , who says that it is the aspariayoga 
itself, that is saluted here. 

The question to be decided here is this: what is the aspariayoga , by whom 
and where has it been taught ? There is no literal mention of it in the Upani^ads, 
though dafikara says in his commentary on HI-39 of the same work, where it is 
described to some extent, that it is well-known in them ( prasiddham upanifatsu ); 
Sec. 111.37,38. The following is found in the Katha Upani^ad T 1.3,10 : 
yad& pancftvatisthante jfi&nAni manasft saha t 
buddhis ca na vice?tate t&m fthuh param&rp gatim U 

‘ When the five (instruments of) knowledge stand still together with the mind 
and when the intellect does not move, that is called the highest state.' 

Similar statements will be met with also in other Upanipads. 1 But though 
they, in fact, may point to the aspariayoga , as will presently be explained, it is not 
expressed in them literally. 

The word aspariayoga literally means the yoga, in which there is no contact, 
or the faculty of perception by touch or connection with anything. The author 
himself says (III.37), it is a samddhi 4 profound or abstract concentration,* and very 
difficult to realize. It points to what is asaipprajiidUC samddhi ( Yogasdira , 1.2, 
18,51 with the scholiast VyAsa), or niroikalpa samddhi ; Pa&cadaM , IT, 28) of yogine. 
But nowhere in their systems, so far as goes my information, is it eailed 
aspariayoga. Why is it that the word asparsa is used here ? 

One may be inclined to think that it refers to the ninth or the last of the nine 
dhydnas or meditations called anupilrvavihdras (PAli anuptMta 0 ) which the Buddha 
taught and which are frequently found in Buddhist texts.* Th is ninth stage is called 

1 For instance, Brahmabindu Up. 4-6 ; ifaitr. Up., p, 84, see Md^4ukyakSr%kd, III. 36. 
I Vyfaa explains (YogastUra, 1.9) it: na Utra kificit saipprajA&yata ity asaipprajnpab ' as 
nothing U known thore, it is called asa^progOatah' 1 AAguttara Nikiya IV. pp. *410-448 ; 
nava yime bhikkhave auupubbavihira I nara ylme bhikkhave anupubbariharaaamApattiyodeeissAiui 
taqi suoitha. 
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SamjM - (P&li sai W4-°) vedayitanirodha or the cessation or complete suppression of 
consciousness and sensation. 

As in this state of yoga not only consciousness and sensation, but also all 
the mental properties or the mentals {caitta or caitasika dharmas ), headed by sparia 
(P&li phassa) ‘ contact 11 are restricted or suppressed with the citta or mind itself, 
it is called aspariayoga. It is to be noted that the word sparia employed here 
implies also the other mentals of which it is the first. The cessation of vedand 
* sensation ' is possible only when sparsa ‘ contact' ceases, as is clearly shown in the 
Samyutta Nikdya IV, p. 220 ( = XXXVI. 15.4): phassasamudayd vedatiasamndayo 
phassanirodha vedandnirodho. It means that sparia is the cause of vedand and 
when sparia is suppressed there is no vedand * 

The fact, that, in this state of nirodha , which is the same as asarpprajfldta or 
nirbija or nirvtkalpasamddhi , the mind and the mentals ( citta and caittas or 
caitasxkas) completely cease to work, is very clearly described by Buddhagho$a in 
bis Visuddhimagga, p. 552.' 

It is said (III. 29) that the aspariayoga is very difficult to realize. Prom 
this very statement the word aspariayoga may be explained quite in a different way. 
In Buddhist Sanskrit works there is a frequent use of such words as spariavihdra 
{Mahayyutpatti, ed. Sakaki. 8349,8351; Tnmsikd, 28.18, 30.15), spariavthdratA 
(Mahavastu, 1.256.10,323.20,324.5; Mahdvyutpatti, 6288), and aspariavihdra 
(Abhisamay&lank&ralolca, p. 326; Tnmstkd, 24.17,19; 30.15,20). Sthiramati 
explains the last word in his commentary on Tnniiikd (28.18) saying: spariab 
snkhaqi tens sahito vih&rab spariab 1 na sparsaviharo'spariavthdrab • It says that 
spa means sukha, joy, content, ease, comfort the state with it is spariavihdra; 
an aspar xnhdra is its opposite. In Tibetan spariavihdra is translated by bde. bar. 

pa, and its literal Sanskrit equivalent is sukhasthiti (or sukhdvasthiti or 
... ^ n Ali spariavihdra is phdsuvihdra in the same meaning. 4 In 

s g aspar yoga , in sense, is nothing but asukhayoga meaning, thereby * a yoga 

’^“7“ T. \ “° be *“*““> Thi, explanation i. tally 

.nonn.it in 111.39. It i. y.ry diffloult to ro.l.z. and 
yog,m .hank iron, ,t, fa.,, tbo ^ h ^ b Do . 

heimm k ***at this yoga conduces to happiness of all 

SZiZ, v a r J h “ i8fou “^Uo in Buddhist works, where it is said 
(Sayytttto Ntfatya, Vol. !V, p . 228 »= XXXIV. 19.20) that the highest Wins felt in 

nfana. vedani oeUniocetasikisabbacittesftdfairani 

« ki nuodWmiptUtti. vJ 8 h '™ maU on Trimiiki, ed. Ldvi, pp. 20.1,2,7,9,10. 
oppavatti. 8ee alao SatpyuUa Nikive ban * r<) ^ lA ™ eiia cittacetasikanaip dhamminam 

mnapannaaaa saftfti ea yedani e* °aai7* P 217 ^ ==xxxvi - *M) : •aflftfcvedayitanirodhaip 
strictly speaking, Pili phdsuis not f * cu 4 It U, however, to be noted that, 

8ee the Pali Dictionary of the PJUi n *krit sparia, the Pill form of which is phassa. 

sukhatpariavihara U found for P*|j l, V ? oi Chiw «rs. Sometimes in Buddhist Sanskrit 
former did not think that men ma, jTTr™' U cloftrly ‘“Scales that the writers of the 
• “Parisyogo »ai nkmadurdarfsh ...__ . * °° u ^ Dot >®ply the tense of phisuvihara. 
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the saflfldvedayita nirodha (or sammd° according to Chinese version. Sammd = 
Samyag). 1 

It is further said (III.29) of the aspariayoga that yogins or rather untrained 
ones shrink back from it, magnifying fear where in reality there is no fear. But 
what is the cause of their fear ? &afikara rightly says that the (so-called) yogins 
think that it will annihilate the very self.* Indeed, there is hardly any difference 
between a yogin in this state and a dead person, their respiration being completely 
stopped. So, when the Blessed One, Buddha, entered this state, i. e. saflfldvedayita - 
nirodha before his parinirvdpa , Ananda took him to be dead. But the venerable 
Anuruddha there said to him that that was not the case, the Blessed One only 
having entered the stage of the dhydna , called saflfldvedayitanirodha. After a short 
time, however, He passed away. 8 It is therefore quite natural that an untrained 
yogin should be afraid of it, as of death. 

Yet there is a real difference between death and aspariayoga or saflfldvedayita' 
nirodha ; and Buddhagho^a has explained it in his Visuddhimagga p. 558, quoting 
a passage from the Suttapitaka. It says that all the conditions in both of them 
are one and the same excepting that in the latter the heat of the body is not 
extinguished, that life does not come to an end, and that the organs of sense are not 
destroyed, while in the former they are all annihilated. 

We have seen above that this yoga is taught by the' Buddha. It cannot be 
denied that up to the eighth of those successive states of dhydnas (anupdrva 
vihdra ), viz. ' neither-oonsoiousness nor unconsciousness ’ (naiva sadfld ndsafMdya- 
tana) there is nothing particularly Buddhistic. For, it is evident that Buddha’s 
two teachers, Alara K&l&ma (Adara Kalapa) and Uddaka Ramaputta (Budraka 
R&maputra) knew the seventh and eighth stages of the dhydna respectively. 4 The 
Buddha was, however, not satisfied with what he had from his two teachers and 
started therefrom to seek after a still higher state and succeeded in realizing it. 
It is this state which is called Saflilavedayitanirodha or simply nirodha. 

It may be observed here that considering the use of the word sparia in the 
Bhagavadgltd 11,14 : ( mdtrdsparids tu Kaunteya ; V.27 : sparidn krtvd bahir bdhydn) 
and the explanations offered there by &ahkara and other commentators, the 
interpretation given in the present karikft as well as in 111.39, by the former, 
cannot be rejected altogether. 

Yet, there is one thing more which suggests that the aspariayoga is not 
originally taught in the Brahmanio system of yoga. It is said in the kftrikA that 
this yoga is 1 not disputed 1 ( avivdda )* and ‘not opposed’ ( aviruddha ). It is 

1 idhinanda bhikkhu sabbaao nevasaftfiAnisaftftAyatanam samatikkama sahnAvedayitaniro- 
dham upasampajja viharati. idaip kho in an da etainha sukhi aMam eukhaip abhikkantataraip ca 
panltataraip ca. See also the next paragraph (¥1) for the reply to a question raised here. 
Of. Anguttara Nikdya , Vol. IV, pp. 414-418 (XXXIV, 2-8): kim pan ’etha (i.e. in 
Nirva^ a) ivuso sAriputta sukhaip yad ettha natthi vedayitam ti. ©tad eve khv ettha Avueo 
sukhaip yad ettha n'atthi vedayitam. f AtmanA sarupaip imam yogaip manyamano bhayam 
kurvanti. | Mahdparinibbdnasutta, VI. 8 9 («= LHgha Nikdya , Vol, II, pp. 156-158). 
4 Majjhima Nikdya , Vol. I, pp. 8-9 (=.4 riyapnriyisanasutta, I. 8.6); Lalitavistar*, *&• 
Lefmann, Vol. I, pp. 988-289, 943-244 ; Buddhacartia, XII, 63,83 ; Keru : Manual of Buddkism, 
1696, p. 55. | 8m kiriki, IV. 5. 


so 
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implied by tbeee two words, that, in the VedAntiste’ acoeptanoe of the eupariayoga 
-and among the VedAntists the author Qau^apAda, himself, is included—there 
cannot be raised any dispute, for there is nothing to be opposed even from their 
own point of view. 

Taking into consideration also the Buddhist views, found in the main work, 
and specially in its fourth or last chapter (Al&tad&nti), which begins with a 
salutation to the Buddha, as I have attempted to show elsewhere, and in which occurs 
the kArikA under discussion, it is clear to me from what we have seen above, that 
the real instructor of the aipariayoga, who is saluted here also by the author, is no 
ether than the Buddha himself. 


H. SA " PA BEIL, QUA8I ff . 

PAR 

Jules Bloch, (Paris). 

Ce petit affix© adjectif est bien connu en hindi; on sait qu'il 86 oonstruit da 
diverse* fa^ons, admettant d'etre prAoAdA at d'etre suivi par un nom on iin adjeetif. 
Je me contenta d'emprunter parmi lea exemplea da Kamta Prasad (p. 172,178) 
deal phrases tiroes da SakuntalA : 

ban mi bithd si chdi jdii hat 
" dans la foret comme du malheur se rApand " 

<jtll pah&r $d aur bal h&thi-kd sd hat 

M II a un corps pareil A une montagne at one force comma eelle d’nn 
AlAphant 

Et pour le oas oblique j’ajoute settlement, pris dans la Linguistic Survey IX, 
1 p. 249, une phrase du langage eourant d* Ambala: 
ek iakje se jimlddr ke nokar 
M domestique d’un bien riche propriAtaire ” 

M. Varma cite pour le braj (Langne Braj, p. 100,) de Senftpati (XVIIe s.): 

lira se “ pareiis A des flAches " 
et de Nand Dfts (XVIe s.): 

jydli si (yopiye) “ (bergAres) pareilles A une lumiAre”. 

Ailleurs, on ne trouve d'usage comparable du meme mot qu'en marathe moderne: 
tydne tho4e se asatya ki bold nays f 
* Pourquoi ne disait-il pas un petit mensonge 7 " 
ek lahdnH shdfa d hddi 
“ une petite branche d'arbre " 
dj fnald nidrdsi vafli 
“ j’ai eu un peu de sommeil aujourd’hui ” 

Elm m 

sarva cehryd-varil rakta ndhl se shdlyd-mdlt 
4 par suite de ce qu'il n'y avait plus de sang sur tout mon visage ” 

Vu le oaraotAre moderne et unique de oet emploi, on est fond A A supposer qua 
le marathe l'a empruntA direotment A l'hindi. De meme les examples que cite 
Greaves chea Tula! DAs (Or. of the R&m&yapa, p. 16 : Sudkd si like nectar , 
Bdm Lakhan se bhdi ** brothers like Rdra and Lak$man") sont etrangers A la 
Iftngue de Tauteur; en tout oas au maseulin singulier direct, o'est sama qui est le 
mot ordinaire (cf. Kellog 2 i 205), ou so, p. ex. sdhiba sitandtha so I 45. 
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Par la forme, l’adjectif en question confine 4 un suffixe ou des suffixes notto 
par Hoemle en bihari (Comp. gr. p. 134) et par S. K. Chatterji (Origin, p. 699) en 
bengali; on en retrouverait ailleurs : 

noms : chatt. mifhds “ sweetness " 
gnx. patdi “ sourness M 
mar. p&4as “ fawn M , cf. p&4& * calf " 
adjectifs: mar. falat “ qui a de bons yeux " 
takas “ fort M 

On pent ee demander s'il n'y a pas 14 meme des traces de la locution de 
Thindi; ear de meme qu'il faut distinguer en maratbe jivas “ vivace ” de jivsA 
M ch4ri (oomme la vie) " il n est pas impossible que bg. cdtnsd “ puant comme le 
cuir '\bhdptd " fetide (oomme une vapeur) M , bih. patted , bg. pdnsi “insipide 
(oomme l'eanj ” quoique non notto en hindi remontent finalement 4 dee modules 
de oette langue. 

Hoemle a rejoint lea deux sorter d’&ffixes; mais la construction de h. sd qui 
est un mot independent encadrft par des mots independents empeche d'y voir un 
simple suffixe. Rien n’empeche dono de nous laisser guider par le sense et de 
chercher loriginede h. sd qui seul nous occupe dans la famille des adjectifs 
•ansknts en -dfia. Mais l’empoli ne rfepond directment 4 aucun des adjectifs 
Sanskrits auxquels au contraire repondent jaisd , taisd etc. ( y&dria t&dfia etc.) 

Que oette s4rie de mots soit sujette 4 des amputations, c est ee dont t6moigne 
l interrogate guxrati, et d6j4 le vieux rajasthani tau sin tyau remplaqant kitau 
kitiu kityau (Teesitori Notes § 94 ; cf. Divatia, Ouj. L. and Lit. I, p. 375; Dave, 
A study af the 0% j. L. p, 36). Mais quel est celui de la s4rie quin est 4 Torigine de 
la forme d'hindi ? 


le Panjabi foumit une r&ponse claire. II poss£de un mot jehd ** like which," 
mais voici dee examples de son emploi: (Gr. Bailey Panj. Or. pp. 27, 91) tuh&Me 
jlhd U kdi gktd&ti& nehl “ there is no wrestler like you ” ; ehd jehd (/.-*) “ the same 
as this^ , d autre part jihd (f. jlhi) is used after an adjective to mean a " little, 
rather , e.g. dffd jehd waffd “ a whitish stone”. L'emploi du relatif n’est pas 
inconnu 4 l’hindi meme; Pandit Dvivedi (citA par Kamata Prasad, p. 188) Acrit: 
pahleialak mi Kdliddt ke granite tijai* parimdrjit tanskrl led pracdr hi na thd 

au er siAcle n existait pas l'us&ge d'une langue sanskrite pareille 4 oelle des 
ourrages de Kalidg , ", 


a done affair 4 une phrase 4 correlation : la phrase complete serait grantho 
jatH ... (sanskft, aisl) tantlcft kd pracdr. De meme on peut restituer. 

(al*d) dll, pahdf (jat) td 
«* jot (jai) A, uhi cali dti hat 
comme une vision descend ” (BA) A 6iv prasAd, p. 380). 

Et dans le cas de l’oblique 
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Efc ceci explique sans doute la facility avec laquelle h. sd se construit aveo nn 
qas oblique, par le fait qu’il signifie principalement “ pareil A ” et non “ comme M : il 
prend dAs lore la construction de tous les mots qui out succAdA on supplAA A skr. 
$ad r ia- comme pkr. sarisa, sarikha et sariccha etc. C’eet ainsi qne le Hindi 
GabdasAgar qui (ournit peu d’exemples, donne respectivement: 
unkd rang tumhl sd hat 
“ leur couleur est comme vous mime 1 
et mime provincialemenfc: 

usjaisd ddmi (jihidhe na milegd 
“ un pareil homme ne se trouvera pas 

11 eat Evident que yddria - ne peut etre construit avec 1’oblique qu’aprAs son 
corrAlatif. 

A cotA de yuth* fern. yit*h u “ like this ’’ (dArivA de skr. ittham \ A distinguer 
de ytit* “ so much ” de iyat- t cf. nAp. uti yatx ), le kasmiri fournit, avec les deux 
oonstructions aussi, un mot qui se construit comme h. sd et qui semble pouvoir 
remonter au corrAlatif. C'est hyn 9 , fAm. hish 9 . On trouve chez Lai DAd d’une 
part avec l’oblique siris hyuh 9 “ pareil au soleil ”, hihbi hih* “ pareiIs aux pareils 
(vont ensemble) M , d’autre part aveo le direct ddd* hyuh 9 " one espAoe de douleur M 
{cf h . jdfdsd “ sensatian de froid ”), alseth hyuh 9 “trAsgros, groe imbAcile”, d/* hyuvu 
“comme de la farine De memo kastaisap ( L S 1 • p. 349) mi pananiin marOran- 
hish bandyim “ rends moi pareil A tea autres domestiques M cf. poguli (ib p. 413) mi 
t\ kara mdzur s6 “ rends moi aussi pareil A un domestique 

Que le mot contienne A l'origine une sifflante palatals el appartienne A la 
famille de skr. - dfia , l’alternance -h 9 :-i* en est l'indioe sur. 

D autre pari h- initial est sans doute prAfixA ici comme dans h-uh “ oelui-lA ”. 
Que reprAsente le -y- qui le suit ? 

Si k4ra. zi “ que ” vient de skr. yat , -yuh 9 remonte A skr. idfi *-, pkr. iisa , *iisia 
correspond dono A v. guz. “ de cette espAce M (v. Dave, s. u.) et au seoond 
composant de braj oriental n-isd (Varma, p. 92; cf. Turner, Nep. diet, s. u. uso, 
yaso, et l’hindi du Doab (supArieur ?) yah sd wuh sd signalA par Kellogg § 345). 
Uans ce cas on aur&it la preuve directs que le seoond terms de la corrAlation 
a AtA exprimA. 

8i Ton ad met au oontraire avec M. Turner (que ji remercie de sa consultation) 
que skr ^'initial donne normalement Um. y~ % on rangera h-yuh 9 (sauf diffioultA du 
ooti de la voyelle) A odtA de pj. jehd, 

De touts faqon on aperfoit que h . sd est ce qui rests d’un groups de corrAlatifs ; 
la lourdeur de la construction, faite d'AlAments trop pareils, est A r origins d'un 
abrigement anormal. Le dAbris est d’autant plus petit que la premiAre construction 
Atait plus massive. 


Saiva miniature paintings in the early western 
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W. Norman Brown (America). 


Two interesting illustrated manuscripts of the Saundarya-lahari are in 
Baroda, the one belonging to the Central Library, the other being in private 
possession. Dr. B. BhattAc&rya and his assistant, Mr. M. R. Majfimdar, very 
kindly showed these to me in 1934, when I was visiting Baroda, and allowed me 
to photograph them in full. The themes of the illustrations of these manuscripts are 
entirely &aiva, and in the oase of one of the manuscripts (M8. A), many illustrations 
are executed in a very late form of the Early Western Indian style. 1 This fact in 
itself heightens the interest of the manuscripts as documents contributing to our 
knowledge of the history of miniature painting in India ; for, up to the appearance 
of these examples, no §aiva subjects had been reported as illustrated in this style. 

Of the two manuscripts, that which I designate as MS. A, is the older (see 
Figs. 1,8,6,7,9,11); M8. B (see Figs. 2,4,6,8,10,12) is copied from it or from some 
identical, or almost identical, variant. Here follow descriptions of the two 
manu scripts. Unfortunately, at some time in my travels in India during 1934-36, 
I mislaid my notes on these two manuscripts, and I cannot now state the exact 
size of the folios, comment upon the paper, or make adequate remarks about the 
colouration. The two manuscripts, however, have the same page size and format, 
as my full page illustrations will show (Figs. 1,2,3,4), and the measurements were, 
I believe, within the range of 7 by 4.2 inches and 8 by 4.8 inches. In the use of 
colours, MS. A had the more limited palette, employing the narrow range of the 
Early Western Indian style (two reds, blue, green, yellow, black, and white). MS. B 
had a wider range, showing more of the shades appearing in the R&jpftt styles 
of painting. The colours of M8. A are darker in tone than those of MS. B, and 
have been rubbed more; in my photographs the paintings of MS. B show better 
colour differentiation. 


MB. A : 53 folios. The first folio (Fig,l), 
e number 1, but this number is not consecutive with the rest of 


wmon is 


the folios ; 
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a$ Execute d in th* v Catalogue of Miniature Paintingt of the Jama KalpaeUtra 

Add an article bv A K c* ****** Indian Style (Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 1934). 
1986, pages 137.144 • J*** 410 ^ Journal of the Indian 8ooiety of Oriental Art , Vol. 8. 

167-306 * cf Brown trxi l ° F Vai *^* va illustrations see Brown, Eastern Art, 1980,pp. 
^ Br0Wn ’ KaUAa ^ PHP 1^4, fig. 18 (plate 6). 
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Fig. 1. MS 4, introductory folio. Ganeto and attendants. Fig. *. MS B , intro* 
duotory folio. Ganefoand attentdants. Fig. 3. M8^, folio 15 verso. Devi greeting 6iva, 
and taking oare not to injure feet on crowns of the prostrate Brahma, Vianu and India. 
Fig. 4. MS B, folio 15 verso. 







































Fig. 6. MB A t (olio 84 veruo. Devi. Fig. 6. MB B % folio 34 verso. Devi. Fig. 7. 
M8il, folio 36 verso. Devi with Kfcrttikeya And Qane4a. Fig. 8. MB £, folio 36 verso. 
Devi with K&rttikeya and GaneAa. Fig. 9. MS A t folio 49 verso, Devi with worshipper. 
Fig. 10. MS B, folio 43 verso. Devi with worshipper. Fig. 11. M8 A, folio 46 verso. Devi 
with worshipper. Fig. 19. MB B, folio 46 verso. Devi with worshipper. 
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for (he first folio of the text also bears the number 1. It is possible that the 
introductory folio is a later addition to the MS., but I cannot be certain of that. 
The drawing and costume show no traces of the Early Western Indian style, but 
the oolouration does. The painting shows Gapeia under a parasol, crowned, seated 
on a lotus, attended by two females, of whom one faces him and carries a dish of 
sweetmeats, fruits, or flowers, and a garland, and the other stands behind him with 
s obfturi. Before him, done small, are two crowned figures in an attitude of worship. 
A tree and a flowering plant fill in the composition. The invocation reads : asps. 1 
orn namab iriganeidya I takalatrdya I tapnlrdya. This presumably gives the title 
of the pioture.* After the introductory folio follow 52 folios, numbered from 1 to 
52 oonseoutively. Folios 1 reoto to 52 recto contain the text in 103 stanzas, one 
stanza on each side of the folio, each stanza accompanied by a half-page illustra¬ 
tion. The oolophon reads: iti hi Samkardcdryaviracitarp Sawfidaryahala (corrected 
to laha) ristotraip sapratimarp tamdptirp agamad dovikrpdlab I eka l elaipdfkakatya 
tadi iatp bh&ydd iti dwydhr jUdtavyd \hi\hri\iri\hi\hi\ The total number of 
paintings is, therefore, 105 ; that is, one full-page and 104 half-page; (in private 
possession, Baroda.) 


MS. B: 54 folios. The first folio, which is introductory, bears no number. It 
has a full-page painting corresponding in theme and treatment with that of the 
introductory folio of M8. A, but with a few minor variations. The invocation 
reads : higapoidya namab • hisaratvatyai namab '< (see Kg. 2.). Then follow 52 
folios numbered oonseoutively from 1 to 52, containing the text in 104 stanzas (ths 
103 stanzas of M8. A, with a final stanza not found in A) ; one stanza to a page, 
eaoh stanza accompanied by a half-page illustration, (Kg. 4). Each page of B with 
stanza and illustration, corresponds to the Bame page of A, in text and subjeot of 
painting, with only minor variation in treatment, except as noted below:— 

M8. A, at. 25 has painting of MS. B, st. 26 
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1 This sign is ths usual auspioious sign at ths beginning of Jaiu works. Pro f es s o r Hertel 
wndsr, its** oonventionalised form of arkam ; Professor Keith and Professor H. B. Kapedia seem 
on ores this (of. H. B. Kapedia, Dmcriptiv* Catalog** of Manuscript* «n ths Qootmmmt 
7~**” pt * L *hary... Poona, Vol. XVII, Jama Litsratnrs and Philosophy, Part II (a) JgMwAe 
, * (Poou “- Bhandarker Oriental Research Institute, 1936), Appendix, pages 19-13. Ths 

T*: lB * r i n#d Bigara Ananda 84ri Interpreted it for me in India as a conventionalisation 
* ®&WAfaraof 8araavatl. f For an aooount of Gapeia, ate Alioe Getty. 
word, Clarondon Proaa, 1930). Mint Ootty doM not ahow any uxampla of Gape* with wives and 
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At the end of folio 52 verso starts the colophon, continuing to folio 53 recto, which, 
however, has different format from that of the folios, which bear the text, for it 
lacks the boundary lines around the writing, and has no painting. The colophon, 
here copied exactly, reads: itibi pa(52)ratnahainsa-parivrajaka- &amkardcdi'ya-vira- 
citam Saumdaryalahari namna si vara (corrected to rava ; dikharipl ? ) ffivftienna 
srijaganm&trka-stuU sampurfiam i subham bhavatu I irir astu. The ink and 
handwriting of the colophon are different from those of the rest of the MS., and it 
is a reasonable assumption that the colophon and final folio are later additions to 
the MS. The number of illustrations is the same as that of MS. A, that is, 1 full- 
page, and 104 half-page; (property of the Central Library, Baroda.) 

MS. A is the more interesting because of the style, or styles, in which the 
miniatures are executed. These vary from a style still exhibiting marked traces 
of the Early Western Indian to a style corresponding to the R&jpfit in drawing, 
although possibly not entirely in colouration. In MS. B the style is invariably 
Rajpfit. I note here examples of the various types of painting appearing 
in MS. A.:— 


1. With marked features of the Early Western Indian style. 

(a) MS. A, folio 34 verso ; (Fig. 5). This seated goddess shows the character¬ 
istic Early Western Indian manner of treating the farther eye, making 
it project beyond the line of the cheek into space. Aside from that one 
feature, there is very little to distinguish the painting from R&jpftt 
painting. 

(b) MS. A, folio 36 vereo; (Fig. 7). The seated goddess is drawn with 
the full breasts and exaggeratedly narrow waist of the earlier style, has 
her body twisted in the position, characteristic of the Early Western 
Indian painting, and shows an angularity almost equal to the tortured 
postures of the Early Western Indian style. But the farther eye is 
contained within the contour of the cheek. The face, however, has the 
general appearance of the Sabi type of face in the 15th century 
illustrations of the K&laka legends. 1 

(c) MS. A, folio 15 verso; (Fig. 3). The characteristic effort of the Early 
Western Indian style to prevent one figure in the composition from 
intruding upon the ground of another so as to overlap it, is observed 
here, and the painting also shows the Early Western Indian treatment 
of trees. But the postures of the figures, the full profile treatment of 
®any faces, the costumes, and the architecture are characteristic of 
B&jpfit styles, and even some Mughal styles, 

2. Without marked Early Western Indian features. 

^ ^ verso; (Fig, 9). Posture, profile, and seat of the 

goddws are characteristically RdjpQt. The standing figure is also 


^tiUod bytwo*^ D6arwt icen « to this is plate 11, where Ganefe ii 

enlyalthU painting M bu wives Buddhi and Biddhi. Looking 

the two small crowned figures 
pawons of the M8. 1 Bee in Brown Kdldka book, Figures 151!. 
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(6) MS. A, folio 45 verso; (Fig. II). The remarks a1x>ut folio 42 verso apply 
equally here. 

In the paintings of MS. B the features of the Early Western Indian style 
appearing in MS. A are almost entirely displaced by the formal® of R&jpat treatment. 
The face is always shown in profile; postures are easier and less angular 
than in MS. A . The drawing is less violent. The costumes are those of the B&jpfit 
styles, as indeed is generally true in MS. A also, and even the costume designs are 
Rajpftt. These facts appear from the illustrations from MS. B accompanying 
this article, with all duplicate paintings of MS. A. Although the artist of MS. B 
was carefully copying the paintings of MS. A , he still observed the formal® of the 
Raj pat styles. 

Neither manuscript bears a date, and our efforts to fix them in the chronology 
of Indian painting must, to some degree, remain uncertain. Stylistically MS. A 
is transitional from Early Western Indian to Rajput; MS. B is entirely Rajpftt. 
It is probable, that MS. B follows MS. A by a comparatively short period of time, 
perhaps only twenty-five years, perhaps more. To determine the date of MS. A, 
in the rough way open to us, we may compare it with late dated manuscripts of the 
Early Western Indian style, and early dated manuscripts of the Rajpfit style. 

The latest dated manuscript, illustrated in the Early Western Indian style of 
whioh I have photographs at hand, is MS. Hc. t used in my Miniature Paintings of the 
Jaina KalpasHtra (full-page reproduced in figure 15 of that book), bearing the date 
of Yikrama Sacpvat 1577 = A. D. 1520; but I have seen later dated manuscripts 
in India illustrated in this style, and I have actually used in the book mentioned 
above suoh manuscripts, for example the MS. Hg. The Early Western Indian 
style was in use until the end of the 16th century. On the other hand, the Rajpftt 
style was in use in Gujarit by the year Vikrama Sarpvat 1647 ( = A. D. 1590), 
when a manuscript of the Uttarftdhyayana Sutra, now in the possession of Mr. S. 
M. Naw&b, of Ahmedabad, was illustrated in that style. The transitional period 
from Early Western Indian to R&jpat may, therefore, be put at the time of the last 
quarter of the 16th century A. D. and perhaps first quarter of the 17th. Tentatively 
we may assume that during that half oentury works were being illustrated still 
in the Early Western Indian style, some in mixed Early Western Indian .and 
R&jpftt style and some in pure R&jpOt style. This would, I should think, be the time, 
when our MS. A was manufactured. The date of MS. B t whioh is less important 
than that of MS. A , would be any time during the 17th oentury, and possibly even 
the last decade or two of the 16th ; but I am inolined to think the balanoe of 
probability is in favour of the first half of the 17th century. This would put it not 
long atyer the presumptive time of MS. A , whioh it is oopying. 

We have in MS. A presumably the oldest known Western Indian manusoript 
illustrations of 6aiva themes, and the only known illustrations of Saiva themes 
executed with marked features of the Early Western Indian style. MS. B contains 
possibly the earliest known series of Saiva themes painted in B&jpat style. 
Together the two manuscripts are early, perhaps our earliest surviving specimens of 
the numerous illustrated Hindu, especially Saiva manuscripts, so abundantly 
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manufactured in tin 18th and 19th oenturies. The feet that the older manuscript 
(M8. A) is introduced with the conventional symbol, common at the beginning o( 
Jain manuscripts, 1 might indicate that the copying and paintings were executed by 
persons, who were accustomed to making Jain manuscripts. We cannot be certain of 
this; but if the suspicion has any substance in it, we might suspect further, 
that, at this time in Gujar&t there was no habit of illustrating daiva manuscripts, 
and that this manuscript is not merely our earliest surviving illustrated daiva 
manuscript from western India, but actually one of the earliest ever manufactured 
there. 


1 8m »Wv«, foot-not# $, and Pig. i. 



CHANDOGYA AND BRHADARANYAKA UPANI$ADS 
(Philosophical Notes) 

BY 

E. Q. Carpani, (Italy). 

In the Introduction to the Bfhad&rapyaka Up&niyad 1 ( Collection iWile 
8enart M , III, Paris, 1934) Professor Fouoher writes (p. VIII):— 

“ C'est on fait reeonnu que la Brhaddrarjtyaka Upanifad et la Ch&ndogya 
Opanifad sont A la fois les plus import antes et les plus anciennes de toutes les 
Upanifad. C’est aussi nne opinion gAnAr&lement admise et d’ailleors fondAe snr 
d’excellentes raisons, tant historiqnes que linguistiques, que la BAU. est antArieure 
A la ChU.; mais si cela doit etre vrai de la plupart de see parties composantes, surtout 
dans les premiAre et deuxiAme Sections, en revanche son plan d'ensemble nous parait 
trahir une date plus basse. Le fait seul qu’il se laisse plus facilement analyser dAnote, 
A notre avis, l'intervention de diascAvastes plus conscients de l’object qu’ils se 
proposaient en procAdant au travail de rapiA$age dont sont sorties, Tune com me 
I'autre, les deux vieilles Upani$ad." The Introduction is an interesting analysis of 
the philosophical teachings of the two Upaniy&ds. The author’s comparative 
explanation, however interesting, does not throw light on the high philosophy 
of the Atman, which is the only basis for all the interpretations of the Upaniyadic 
philosophy. Without using an exegetical method, a concordance to the 
two Upaniy&ds cannot be admitted from the point of view of Spiritual 
Knowledge. The linguistic consideration about the number of pre-verbs separate 
from verb (BAU., 23 or 24; ChU., 9 only*) cannot confirm the anterior age of 
the BAU.according to the philosophical significance of our Upaniy&ds, the 
concept of Atman seemB to convey an elaborate interpretation of the psychological 
thought through sporadic manifestations of the Vedic movement in aneient India. 
The psychology that we find in the CbU. seems to have an important development 
in the BAU. There are a few passages, belonging to the two Upaniy&ds, which 
form a possible concordance for obtaining suoh a result. Nevertheless, it appears 
that these passages were followed by many others (in the ChU.), answering, so far 
as we can judge from a few points of view, to some of the passages of the BAU. 
These reasons made it impossible to do a philosophical reconstruction of the two 
Upan iyads showing their age chronologically. 

1 Abbreviations : BAU.: Brhad&rany&ka Upanisad; ChU.: OhAndogya Upanisad; MU.: 
ttatrftyani Upanisad; Mapd- U.: Mupdaka Upanisad; Min^. U. Mfcpdukja Upanisad; 
Kana U.:Kena Upanisad; Kauf. U.: Kauyltaki Upanisad ; K.U. : Kaiha Upaniyad; Svet. U.: 
fivsUAvatara Upanisad. S Cf. Rsnm, BulUtm <U Ui SoctiU do lingmishqm, XXXIV, I, p. 94. 
• Deussen't Vrtpriingliehkoit of the ChU., quoted by Professor Voucher, op. c ft., p. IX, is a 
'•markable consideration* 
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The following columns will shortly show the important differences between 
the states of Atman according to the ChU., and the BAU. 

1. ChU., VIII, 12, 4-5Atha yatra etad AkAsam anu vi*appaip cal^uh, 
sa c&k^u^ah puru$ali, darsanAya cak$ufc 1 Atha yo veda: 
idaip jighrApi iti, sa AtmA, gandhAya ghrApaip I Atha yo 
veda: idaip abhivyAharApi iti, sa AtmA, abhivyAhArAya vAk I 
Atha yo veda: idaip srpavAni iti, sa AtmA, AravapAya 
srotraip I Atha yo veda: idaip manavA iti, sa AtmA, mano'sya 
daivaip cak$uh 1 Sa v& e§a etena daivena cak?u?A manasA 
etAn k&mAn pasyan ramate I 

la. BAU., 1,4,7:— ... A = krtsno hi sab; prApann eva prApo nAma bhavati, 
yadan vAk, paAyaipA cak$uh, Arpvan Srotraip, manvAno manah 1 TAny asya etAni 
karmana mAn y eva I Sa yo 'ta eka ekaip upas to, na sa veda; a kftsno hy e$o 
'ta eka ekena bhavati I AtmA ity eva upAsIta ; atra hy ete sarva ekaip bhavanti I 
Tad etat padanly&ip asya sarvasya yad ayaip AtmA, anena hy etat sarvaip veda.... I" 

2. ChU., II, 21, 4; V, 18, 1:—Yas tad veda, sa veda sarvaip, sarva diAo 
balim asmai haranti I Sarvam asmi ity upAsIta, tad vrataip, tad vrataip I Tan ha 

uvAca: ete vai khalu yuyarp pfthag iva imam Atmanaip 
Cf. B.A.U., 6.1. vaiAvAnaraip vidvAipso'nnam attha I Yas tv etam eva pradeAa- 

14. matram ativimAnam Atmanaip vaisv&naram upAste, sa 

sarve$u loke§u sarve?u bhftte$u Atmasv annam atti I 
2a. BAU. 1, 5, 20:—AdbbyaA ca enaip candramasas ca daivah prApa 
Avisati 1 Sa vai daivah prApo yah saipcarazpa ca asaipAcaraipA ca na vyathate, 
atho na rifyati I Sa e?a evaipvit sarvepAip bhutAnAm AtmA bhavati l YathA e^A 
devatA, evaip sah * YathA etAip devatAip sarvAni bhfitany avanti, evaip ha evaip- 
vidarp sarvAni bhUtAny avanti I Yad u kiip ca imAh prftj&h Aocanti, ami eva AsAip 
tad bhavati, pupyam eva amuip gacchati.... I 

3. ChU., Ill, 12, 7 = 8; V, 15:—Yad vai tad brahma iti idaip vAva tad 
yo’yarp bahirdhA puru$Ad AkAAafa I Yo vai sa bahirdhA puru^Ad AkAAah. Ayaip 
vAva sa yo’yaip antah puru$a AkAAah * Yo vai so’ntah puru*a AkAAah, etc.— 

... E$a vai bahula AtmA vaiAvAnarah, yaip tvaip AtmAnam upAsse ... 

3a. BAU. II, 1, 5: Sa ha uvAca GArgyah : ya eva ayam AkAAe puru$ah, 
etam eva ahaip brahma upAsa iti I Sa ha uvAca AjAtaAatruh : 
Cf. ChU., 3.12.9; mA mA etasmin saipvadi^hAh I Pftrpaip apravarti iti vA 
Kau§. U., 4.8. aham etacp upAsa iti.... 

4. ChU. VIII, 7, 4: Tau ha PrajApAtir uvAca: ya e*o' kpipi puru^o 

driyate, ef& AtmA, iti ha uvAca, etad amrtam abhayam, etad 
nf rSn VJi; br * hm * itt 1 Ath » yo ywp. bhagavah, *P»u parikhy*y»te, 
o o 4 ’ o o o ’ ^ °* ayam katama e$a iti I E$a a eva e$u garve,v 

- 8.3.4 ; 8.8.3; antefu parikhy&yate, iti ha uv&ca I 

8 . 10 . 1 ; 8 . 11,1 ; 

M. U.. 2.2. 


Cf. BAU.. 2.4.11; 
4.4.18; 

Kena U., 2; 

MU. 6.31; 

Kaa$. U. 3.4. 


4a, BAU. I!, 1.9 :-8a ha uvica Gitgyah: ya eva ayam 
..Bociwur iti vft aham etam up&sa iti. 


fcdarie paru?ah, 
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5. ChU. VI, I, 1,4*6:—... YathA, saumya, ekena mftpipflena sarvaip 
infDmayatp vijfiAtaip syAt, vAcArambhapaip vikAro nAmadheyaip, mrttikA 
ity ova satyaip ; yathA, saumya, ekena lohamapinA sarvaip vijfiAtaip lohamayaip 
syfct, vAcArambhapaip vikAro nAmadheyaip, lohaip ity eva satyaip; yathA 
saumya, ekena nakhanikrntanena sarvaip kAr?nAyasaip vijfiAtaip syAt, vAcA- 
rambhanaip vikAro nAmadheyaip, kr?pfiyasam ity eva satyaip: evaip, saumya, 
8a Adelo bhavati iti t 

5a, BAU. II, 4, 6 =*10 :—Brahma taip parAdad yo’nyatra Atmano brahma 
veda; k?atraip taip parAdAd yo'nyatra Atmanah k^atraip 
See also BAU., veda; lokAs taip parAdur yo’nyatra Atmano lokAn veda; 

2 4.5 end : ... devAs taip parAdur yo’nyatra Atmano devan veda ; bhutAni 

" dtmano vd are taip parAdur yo’nyatra Atmano bhfitani veda; sarvaip taip 
darianena iravane - parAdAd yo’nyatra Atmanah sarvaip veda I Idaip brahma, 
namatydvijiidnena idaip kpatraip, ime lokah, ime devAfo, imAni bhutAni, idaip 
idatfi tarvaiji vidi - sarvaip, yad ayam atm A.... I 
tarj i.” Cf. Mupd. U., 

1.1.3: kasmin ... 
vijfldle s arv a rji 
idarji vijfi&tarjt ” I 
C f. BAU., 4.5.6 
end; ChU., 6.1.3. 

6. ChU. VIII, 4, 1:—Atha ya AtmA, sa setur vidhftir e^Aip lokanam a— 

Cf. M.U., 7.7; saipbhedAya I Na etaip setuip ahorAtre taratah. na jarA, 

MA^. U., 6.Mupd. na mftyuh, na 6okah, na sukrtaip, na du^krtam I 

U., 2.2.5.; Svet. U., 

6.19. 

6a. BAU. IV, 4, 22 :—Sa vA e$a mahAn aja AtmA yo’yaip vijfiAnamayah 
prape^u I Ya e^o’ntar hrdaya AkAsah, tasmin Aete, sarvasya 
0= B.A.V., 5.6.o vaAl sarvasya IsAnah sarvasya adhipatih I Sa na sAdhunA 
Cf. 6vet. U., ... karmapA bhfiyAn no eva asAdhunA kanlyAn. ... E$a setur 
viiv&dhipo... vidharapa e^Aip lokAnAm asaipbhedAya. ... I 

1. * la. We must now oonsider what this physioal point of view is, compared 
with the corresponding passage of the BAU. (la.). I shall shortly deal with 
the significance of the passages, in order that the importance and the propriety of 
the arguments of the Indian Philosophers, should be the better understood by my 
readers. Iu 1, we find a worthy consideration about the identification of Atman 
with the organs of sense; in la. we find a clear explanation of the same idea. The^ 
BAU. repeats the consideration given in the ChU., and its exposition does not 
exclude a subsequent elaboration of that thought, which is found in ChU. 

2. * 20 . The beginning of the ChU. (11,21.4), as concept of pantheism, 
reours entire in BAU. (1. 5. 20); the identification of Self with the cosmos is well 
® ln C^U., but the philosophical feature of the passage is to be seen clearly in 

6 a b° ve Paragraph of the BAU. From the point of view of pantheistic oonoeption, 
e ChU. comes to the conclusion, that the theory needs practical application 
or obtaining a development of the human Soul, in order to have any results in 
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identifying the individual consciousness with the Absolute Self. In the BAU, we 
find the same point of view with regular explanation, and the philosophical feature 
of the passage is expressed by the power of Atman to become a cognition-mass 
( prajfianaghana l ) in the individual. 

8. = 3a. The space outside of, as well as within a person is Brahman. In 
ChU. we can find the doctrine of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman : 
they are both homogeneous, immortal and inexhaustible, according to the sentence 
of the ancient 9$is: "neAa ndndsti kimcana ” (BAU. 4. 4. 19; KU. t 4. ll)“ 
** the diversity which is visible in this world is not real".* The dialeotioal 
position of this doctrine, in BAU., is to be understood as saying that the 
Atman element in our bodies is real and conoeived by mind. 

4. “4a. The philosophical significance of the passages appears to be the 
same at 3 “3a. 

5. =5a. ChU.: Hie fundamental substance of Atman in the identity of 
n&marupa : the consequent modification is merely a verbal distinction, a name (for 
other qualities, see ChU. 6. 3-4; BAU. 1. 4. 7)= BAU. :=» Note the philosophical 
development of this thought in our Upanifad, vis.:— 

(1) Atman = Knowledge of all this world ; 

(2) self == identification: = Sattdsdmdnya ; 

(3 ) metaphysical reality (of Atman); 

(4) microcosmical presenoe (of Atman). 

Though this substance, which is the substratum of n&mar&pa , the foundation 
of the entire universe, may be imperceptible and nncognisable by the organs of 
sense, yet, our Season draws the definite inference ** sat ", that is, eternally and 
really to be found in this name and form , and never ceases to exist. 4 

6. —6a. Atman is a super-physical reality, which is latent in all this 

universe (the power of Atman does not consist of a mere combination of psycho¬ 
physical manifestations between time, space, natural phenomena and beings; this 

power is transcendental power): BAU. : Here the passage manifesto a higher 


8m BlU. 4.6,18 ; U. 5. t Compere the nondtudistie VedJLoU philosophy : 

rtotoiitofl pravakfyami pad uida* granthakofibhib- 


l Vsdiats 8ttcas (3. S. 23-80). 

atpariam arvpam myoymp, 
tatkd rasa* wityam agandhavac ea yat. 
anedy amarUa* mahatah para* dhruoa*. 
ntcayya tan mftymmkhit prtmmeyaU. 

Of form (ndLo), 4 tt,i “* U: n4m * 

it m it U." A Study of ths Katka f ,u,mw,0,, ( r VP a ) th »*. by wbiob wo 

IHQ., Vol. XI, #, 1084, p. 570. P cnt * a ^ (IF. /) by Ansndo K. Coom.mtw.my ; 
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speculation of the same philosophical point of view. It seems to have been used 
in BAD. as a psyohologioal basis for showing the most famous theory of Atman 
in the phenomenon of dream (BAU., 4. 3). 


1 The theory of itman in the dreaming state finds a few rapprochements about the modern 
psycho-analysis.” Professor Sigmund Freud, the well-known disooverer of psycho-analysis, is not 
in sympathy with the sacred Wisdom of India. In a letter to me he writes : “ Ancient India has 
remained a dark continent for me. I never felt tempted to intrude into that pussling labyrinth 
Inspite of the numerous taxes on his time and labour, apart from his professional work as a 
Dootor of Medicine, I advise Professor Freud to reoognise the special features of “ his ” psyoho- 
*n*lysis in the gems of Indian philosophical literature. 

^° f * ^ aouaa i° n °1 the psychology of Itman, see my “ Ghindogya Upanisad ” to appear in 
the third volume of the ”Philosophical Swiss” of the Indian Research Institute Publications 
[wpprumtiansa Scientific Italiana [Italian Branch of the IRI.) 
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BY 

8. K. Chatterjl, (Calcutta). 

The river of Hindu culture (taking Hindu to mean Ancient lndtan f 
employing the word in a more comprehensive sense than merely Brahmanical) 
flowed in three streams— Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain. We have first the 
pre-aryan period, when the basis of Hindu civilisation were laid among the Austric 
(Kol or Honda) and Dravidian tribes. Then came the Aryans; and through 
contact of Aryan and non-Aryan, Hindu or Ancient Indian culture gradually took 
shape and became characterised. The first notable colouring, which Hindu culture 
took, was the Vedic ; and this was modified into the Brahmanic , i.e. the world of 
the Brahmapa treatises (like the Aitareya, the §atapatba etc.); and then, before 
the characteristic Hindu world may be said to have taken its definite form, the 
world of early Buddhism and Jainism and of the Pur&pas came in. The Pur&pas 
undoubtedly record some very ancient tradition, but the milieu of culture found in 
these works of very late compilation and redaction would appear to be post-Vedic, 
many traces and survivals of heavy pre-Vedic antiquity notwithstanding. 

The pre-Vedic and post*Vedic tradition and history, which were preserved 
(in howsoever modified a form) in the Epics and the Purinas, were equally the 
heritage of early Buddhism and Jainism. This is a fact, which we either lose sight 
of, or ignore deliberately, while considering the history and culture of Ancient India, 
particularly of the pre-Christian and pre-inscriptional times. We are not to be 
blamed much for that, as the present Hindu world is essentially Brahmanical, 
which has absorbed the salient ethical teachings and some of the philosophy of 
Buddhism (which is long dead as a distinct and a formal religion in India), and 
which has also side-tracked Jainism (which was itself glad to make a compromise 
with Brahmanism). We cannot always imagine, or conjure up, the situation 1600 
or 2000 years ago; the present is very much with us, and the past has receded 
into an ideal. But a historian can only be expected to give as much consideration 
to the early Buddhist and Jain texts as to the Brahmanical ones, in investigating 
ancient I ndi a n legend and history, material civilisation and world of ideas. 

But in India we are not accustomed to give due weight to the Buddhist and 
Jain evidence and to the Buddhist and Jain view-points. The chronology of the 
evolution of Hindu, or Ancient Indian ideas, has been registered by our ancient 
literature - the Vedas, the Br&hmapas, the Epics, the Pali canonical literature, the 
Jain canonical literature, and the earlier Pur&pas* Brahmans, Bhikkhus and 
Yatis wrote down fragments of a common pre-Buddhic and pre-Mah&vlra tradition 
in these and other works; and we cannot afford to neglect any of these, or merely 
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to explain these away, if they are found to be contradicting each other. For a 
reconstruction of the events and ideas, that are behind the legends and semihistori- 
oal narratives of the Mahabh&rata, the RAm&yapa and thePurApas, we must pay 
due attention to the tradition imbedded in, or indirectly referred to, by works like 
the Pftli J&takas. These, at least, form supplementary material of great importance 
in checking the traditions, which are preserved in Brahmanic&l works. 

A great many of us in India are apt to regard the MahAbh&rata and the R&m&yapa 
as well as the Purapa legends, as having a very substantial historical basis. We 
even please ourselves by working out dates for Rama, by explaining the ten-headed 
R&vapa as a real non-Aryan (Dravidian) king, and by seeking to establish the time, 
when actually the Kuruk^etra battle was fought. We are frequently led to 
formulate grotesque conclusions, all because we rely too much upon our faith in 
the historicity of our Sanskrit Epics and Pur&pas. One is reminded of the French 
savant in Anatole France’s Crime of Sylvester Bonnard who compiled a chronology 
of the various episodes in the life of Helen of Troy (including the succession of her 
lovers), year by year. 

But the serious student of history has no illusions about it all. No one with 
any historical sense could, at the present day, seriously think of the R&m&yapa, as 
having even a historical germ ; and as for the MahAbhArata story, and some Pur&pa 
stories, there might be some historical basis, but these stories lie in the borderland 
of myth and historical legend, and cannot, therefore, be taken as anything like a 
statement of sober history. To try to do otherwise would be like treating Layamon's 
Brut or Malory's Morte d'Arthur as serious history. It looks as if the R&m&yana 
story' is a synthesis of three separate tales- the court intrigue, the abduction of the 
heroine, and the episode of the Vanaras (V&lin, Sugrlva and Hantkm&n). The first 
challenge to Y&lmlki's R&m&yapa came, when the Pali Dasaratha JAtaka (No: 461) 
was studied side by side with the Sanskrit Epic. The primitive and anti-Brahmanical 
character of the legend, as given in the JAtaka, in which a brother marries a sister 
(the marriage, however, is not essential for the story), would repel any Hindu of the 
present day, who has been accustomed to breathe in the great poetry and the 
ennobling atmosphere of the R&m&yapa. 

Tet, we cannot lightly dismiss the Dasaratha JAtaka version of the RAma 
legend as spurious and deliberately anti-Brahmanical. Brahmanioal Hinduism of 
medieval and modem times was not yet in evidenoe in the middle of the 1st 
millennium B.G., or even in the centuries immediately before Christ. In the PAli 
J&takas we have a most precious mine of incidental reference as well as direot 
narration of the anoient tradition, from which we can extract many a gem of authentic 
antiquity, orude, uncut and unpolished it may be, but, nevertheless genuine. The 
incidentality and palpable sincerity of the historical and other references in the PAli 
J&takas are quite patent, And we have got to weigh them against the evidence of 
the Brahmanioal Epics and Pur&pas. All those, who deal with the myth, legend and 
semi-history of the Pur&pas and the Mah&bh&rata, must take into consideration 
the faot that the gdthds —the oldest parts or verse neuolei of the PAli J&takas, where 
they are reminiscent of historical and other traditions and not of Brahmanioal (i.e. 
pre-Buddhio) society or polity—are, at least, as old as the older parts of the Epics 
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and the Pur&pas, if not older. Certainly we find in the J&takas much lesser play 
of imagination and elaboration than in the Pur&pas ; and herein lies one of their 
ohief recommendations. 

In considering the Buddhist evidence, the gdthd portions in the J&takas and 
other works should be given the greatest weight, and should be considered as far 
as possible independently. The story, as given in the prose narrative, is to be 
recorded as being next only to the gdthds in importance ; and the later commentary, 
seeking to clear the meanings of words and allusions in the gdthds , comes third 
in point of authority. Thus, in the Dasaratha J&taka, Rama-pap^ita, L&kkhapa 
and Sfti-devl are described as going to the Himalayas, when they are exiled from 
B&r&pasI, but a gdthd in the Jayaddisa J&taka (No.: 513) mentions the Dap^aka 
forest in connexion with R&ma. A son is going to meet a man-eating Yakkha to 
whom the father gave word that he would return, and this is how the parents take 
leave of him, hoping and praying for his safe return : 

The father prays: 

taip gaochantaip t&va pit& viditv& 
parammukho vandati panjali so : 

" Somo ca r&j&, Varuno ca r&j&, 

Pajapati, Candima, Sanyo ca : 
ete hi gutto purisadakamh& 
anunn&to sotthi paccehi t&ta II " 

And the mother : 

“ Yaip Dapdak&rannagatassa m&t& 

Bama8s’ ak& ( = ak&si) sotth&narp gugatta,_ 

t&nte ahaip sotth&naip karomi 
etena saooena sarantu Dev&, 
anunn&to sotthi paccehi putta ll ” 


The reference in the prayer from the mother is unquestionably to Kaufolya, 
and we have here a J&taka reference to the B&ma story as we find it in the 
Ram&yana of V&lmlki. The passage is old: the prayer of the father has got a 
genuine o Hindu (i.e. pre-Buddhic and pre-Pur&pic) ring, with invocation to 
Soma^aruoa, P^&pat^ Candra and Sftrya. The Yeyy&karapa (commentator) 
evrfentiy has missed the Bam&yapa story: from what source we do not know, he 

r a CitiZ6D fr ° m B&r4 ^ a9i - wh0 lef ‘ Us parents 
T w 6 Wty ° f KambhavatI - which was under a king Dapdald. 

tbat J b ® Veyyikar& ha’ 8 ^ io the result of a false reading of Darxfr- 

ot the or^jShr^ln^ tWefore * 8purioa9 and Bufc ‘be value 


Of all the Buddhist and Jain works the p*i: , 

a. u b ^ 0 , tk . ££ 
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and it can be compared with the fiction literature of a given epoch in any modem 
country. It would be a very useful thing, if some one were to collect all the 
mythological, legendary and historical allusions in the J&taka gdthas , and compare 
them and their narratives as given in the prose text of the J&takas as well as the 
allusive explanations given by the Veyyftkarapas or commentators 9 which have 
been incorporated in the text, with the corresponding Brahmanical versions in the 
Epios and Pur&pas. One can be certain that startling versions of well-known Pur&pa 
legends, as startling as the Dasaratba Jataka vis-a-vis the Ramayapa, will be 
found; and these should open up for our Purapa and Mahabharata scholars new 
fields of enquiry, enabling us to understand the growth of the Epic and Purapa 
legends. The J&taka version of the Kr^ndyana or Kf^pa-legend is a case in point. 
In the Dasaratha J&taka we have an early version of the Kama legend, when it was 
still unformed and in a fluid state, before it took a definite shape in the hands of 
Valmlki, the adi-kavi or * first poet ’ of an artificial epic. Similarly in the Q&th& 
Jataka (No. 454) we have a crude and probably an ancient version of the Kjrgpa 
legend. This J&taka is well worth a study in comparison with the Pur&pas. 

According to the Ghata J&taka, the K^pa-story is as follows: 

In the city of Asitanjana, in the Kaipsa-bhoga country of Uttarapatha, there 
was a king named Mahakaipsa, who had two sons Kaipsa and Upakaipsa and a 
daughter Devagabbha ( = DevakI of the Brahmanical version). When this daughter 
was bom, astrologers predicted that a son bom of her would destroy Kaipsa-land 
and slay the Kaipsa tribe. The old king could not kill his daughter outright- he 
only said, 1 her brothers will know what to do.* He died, and after him Kaipsa 
became king and Upakaipsa was made heir-apparent. To prevent the prediction 
from fulfilling itself, they made a palace, erected on a single pillar and kept their 
sister there, with a slave-woman named Nanda-gop& and her husband Andhaka- 
vephu ( = Andhaka-Vi?pu, or Andhaka-v^pi) to look after her. Now, in Uttara- 
madhura there was a king S&gara, and the heir-apparent of Uttara-madhura was 
his brother Upas&gara, their father being old king Mah&s&gara. Upas&gara became 
a refugee at the court of Kaipsa, who had received him with honour. He came to 
see Devagabbh& in her one-pillar house and Upasagara and Devagabbh& fell in love 
with each other. Bribing the slave woman Nanda-gop&, Upasagara had access to 
her. In course of time Devagabbha conoeived. The brothers came to hear about 
it, and Nanda-gop& confessed to them what had happened. They gave away 
Debagabbh& to Upas&gara. Devagabbh& gave birth to a daughter; at which the 
brothers were glad, and they gave the child the name Afijana-devl, and made a 
gift of the village of Govad^ham&na to their sister and her husband to live in. 
Then Devagabbh& gave birth to her next child, a son ; and at the same time the 
slave-woman Nanda-gop& gave birth to a daughter. The babies were exchanged, 
and the brothers of Devagabbh& were content, when they were told that their sister 
had another girl-child. In this way Devagabbh& gave birth to ten sons, who were 
exchanged with the ten daughters of Nanda-gop&. These ten sons, known as 
V&sudeva (called also Kapha and Kesava), Baladeva, Candadeva, Sflriyadeva, 
Aggideva, Varupadeva, Ajjuna, Pajjuna, Ghata-pap^ita and Afikusa, passed as sons 
of Andhaka-vephu. They were a rowdy and turbulent lot, and when king Kaipsa 
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o&Ued upon Andbaka-vephu to chastise them, the latter confessed that they were 
the sons of Upasigara and Devagabbhft. King Kaipsa then began to think how to 
slay them. He wanted to do that by means of his two wrestlers Capttra and 
Mutthika and with this view he arranged a wrestling bout. The ten brothers oame 
to the arena, and on the way they raided shops and adorned themselves with 
garlands and scents (cf. the Brahmanical story of the flower-woman of Mathurft 
named Kubja). Capfira and Mutthika were killed by Baladeva using an elephant- 
rope, and his two hands. Mutthika after his death became a demon (Yakkha) in 
the forest of Kalamattiya; and he wanted to be revenged on Baladeva, who had 
killed him. King Kaipsa shouted- “seize these slave brothers'*, but V&sudeva 
laid low his two uncles with his discus. Then the people took fright, and accepted 
the two brothers as their rulers. The ten brothers placed their parents on the 
throne of Asitanjana city, and then they started to conquer the whole of India. 
They took Ayojjh&, after putting to death its king K&lasena. They then attacked 
Dvaravati, and took the city (which used to be protected by a magical ass) by 
means of a stratagem. Then the ten brothers established themselves at Dv&r&vatl, 
but Ankusa took to trade. 

Now, Vasudeva lost a beloved son, and abandoned himself to grief. His 
brother, the wise Ghata-kumara brought him back to his senses after talking to him 
for a while. (They talk in gathas, and in the course of this Vasudeva is addressed 
as Kesava and Kapha). 

After a long time, the sons of the ten brothers wanted to test the sooth-saying 
powers of the sage Kapba-dlpayana, and they dressed a young man like a woman 
who was enceinte , and took him to the sage and said : “ Sir, what will this young 
woman give birth to The sage knew his end was near, and he told them that 
on the seventh day the young man dressed like a woman with child would give 
birth to a little vessel of Khadira wood, which would be instrumental in destroying 
tbe family of Vasudeva. He advised them to burn that vessel and throw the ashes 
into the river. The princes were angry, and they killed the sage. King V&sudeva 
came to hear of it. In due time the prince was delivered of a Khadira vessel. It 
was burnt, and the ashes were cast into the river, but they got stuck at tbe river- 
mouth, and were transformed into reeds. Then the prinoes went for a picnic by 
the sea. There they began to quarrel and fight among themselves, and for weapons 
they began to pluck the reeds, which in their hands became cudgels and maces, and 
in this way they fought, and were all killed. While this slaying was going on, 
V&sudeva and Baladeva, their sister AnjanadevI, and their priest, these four escaped 
in a chariot. On the way, Mu^hika the wrestler who bad become a Yakkha 
intercepted them, and Baladeva went forward to meet him and was gobbled up by 
him. V&sudeva with his sister and the priest drove all night, and at dawn they 
came to a village. He sent his sister and the priest to the village for food, and 
himself stayed behind the trees. Seeing something move behind the trees, a hunter 
named Jar& thought it a bear and burled his spear and pierced V&sudeva's feet, but 
he be ga n to run away, when he realised it was a man. V&sudeva stopped him, and 
enquired his name, and knowing it to be Jarft, felt he would die as it was predicted 
of him that be would die, when Jar& would pierce him. Meanwhile the others 
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oftme baok with the food, but he oould not eat. He taught the priest and his sister 
a particular art to maintain themselves, and then he died; and of his family only 
AfijanadevI remained. 

Such is the Krfpa-story as given in the J&taka. On the face of it, it looks 
like a garbled version. But the naiveU of this version entitles it to a certain 
consideration. The Kfwa-story in the Brahmanical Puraiya is a web of many 
strands. Who knows that the J&taka-story is not just one of theee independent 
strands, detached from the web ? Here we have Krepa, isolated from the Gopls 
and from the P&irfftvas. 

Elsewhere, in the Mahaummagga J&taka (No. 546) a gathft mentions 
Jamb&vatl, the beloved wife of Kanha V&sudeva and mother of Sibbi (which name 
is Samba in Brahmanical legend). (We are indebted to Mr. Nilmani ChakravartI 
for bringing this J&taka version to our notice). Now, the story of Jamb&vatl (or 
J&mbavatl) is a well-known episode in the life of Kr?na according to the Pur&pas. 
The Vi?pu-pur&pa and the Hari-vaip&a narrate the legend in full. Satr&jit obtained a 
miraculous gem from the Sun-god. Kfspa thought that king Ugrasena of Mathuri 
alone ought to possess it. Fearing, Kr?pa might take it from him, Satr&jit gave 
it to his brother Prasena for safe custody. Prasena wore it, and one day he went 
to the forest to hunt, and there he was killed by a lion. J&mbav&n, the King of the 
Bears, found the lion with the gem, and he killed the lion and took away the gem 
and gave it to his son to play with. When Prasena did not come back from the 
hunt, it was whispered that he was killed by Kj^na, who coveted the gem. 
Krwa organised a search for Prasena, and his body and that of his horse were 
found, and the dead body of the lion killed by J&mbav&n. The track of the bear- 
king was followed, and Kfppa discovered a cave in front of which was J&mbav&n's 
boy with the gem and his nurse. J&mbav&n came out and fought with Kr?na, 
but ultimately he acknowledged himself vanquished and yielded up the gem, and 
moreover gave his daughter Jamb&vatl in marriage to Kf^na. This, in brief, is the 
Pur&pa story. There is the gem, the Bear-king, and the heroine, who is the daughter 
of the Bear-king. The J&taka gdthd mentions the name of Jamb&vatl, Kapha 
(Kjwa) and their son Sibbi ( = Samba). But the commentator to this gdthd has 
a story to tell. The prose narrative of the J&taka introduces the gdthd to give an 
illustration of love being not restricted by caste, as a rejoinder to the argument that 
in love one chooses one's peer- when the lover chooses a Carujtiila woman be must 
be her peer; and then the explanation from the commentator (Veyy&karapa) comes 
in: V&sudeva of the Kanhftyana-gotta, eldest of ten brothers, while going to a 
garden outside the city of Dv&ravatl, found a Can^dla girl from a neighbouring 
village going to the oity. He was captivated by her beauty, and learning that she 
was not yet married, took her to wife. 

Here we have a plausible story- a likely historical or reasonable basis for one 
inoident in the Kr?pa legend. Jamb&vatl or Jambavatl was a woman of low 
caste. How could his high-caste devotees allow a hero of the exalted position of 
KfWa have a wife of that low degree ? She is translated to be the daughter of a 
Bear-king. The name J&mbav&n also figures in the R&m&yapa as a Bear-king, a 
follower of B&ma. The name Jambavatl (or Jambavatl) suggested that of J&mbav&n 
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the Bear-King as her father. It is useless to speculate about the syamantaka gem 
legend in this connexion. 

Fragments of the Mahftbh&rata story are found in the g&th&s. The origin of 
the gdihd traditions being in Eastern India, at the time of the Buddha, it is just 
likely that the story of the Pftpdavas, which belongs to the saga-cycle of the Midland, 
was not so very familiar in the East. A brief reference to the Papdava legend is 
made in a gdthd in the Kupfcla jataka (No : 536) : Kapha (= Kr?na, i.e. DraupadI, 
whose name is given in the prose text) had for her husbands these five : Ajjuna, 
Nakula, Bhlmasena, Yudhifthila, and Sahadeva; and yet she sinned with a lover 
who was both hump-backed and a dwarf. The case of DraupadI is brought in as 
one of lustful women enumerated in the J&taka. The Veyy&karapa gives a curious 
version of the story of Draupadl’s svayamvara ; DraupadI herself chose the five 
sons of Papdu (P&pdu) as her husbands. The sons of Papdu, of whom Ajjuna 
(Arjuna) was the eldest, were travelling from TakkasiU, and had come to B&r&pasI, 
the king of which was Draupadl’s father. When the five brothers discovered their 
wife’s intrigue, with a dwarf and hunch-back slave of theirs, they became so 
disgusted with women and with the world, that they went to the Himalayan forests 
and lived and performed tapas there. 

These and similar references are startling in their contradiction of Puranic 
stories. It would be a ticklish business to find out their relative importance. But 
contradictions to the accepted versions of Puranic and Epic stories are not absent 
in Brahmanical literature also. Thus, in the drama PaUcaratra by * Bh&sa’, we 
have a denouement which goes counter to the Mah&bh&rata story, and makes the 
Mah&bh&rata battle an impossibility on the ground on which the Epio makes it 
happen, as Duryodhana gives to the Papdavas their share of the ancestral realm. 

Pali literature frequently preserves an olden tradition. The story of Udayana 
and V&aavadatt4 (V&suladatta) is a case in point: Dr. Lakshman Samp by ample 
quotations has made it clear in his excellent edition of the Svapna- Vdsavadattd. 
The legend of Pururavas and UrvasI, as treated in the Rgveda , in the &atapatha 
Br&hmana in the Vifnu Puraria , in K al id asa’s Pt kramorvaHyam and in some of the 
kte* Puranas is another example. We can traoe the development of the story from 
its Old Indo-Aryan simplicity (where one might reasonably conceive that a great 
deal of the spirit of the Indo-European world is retaind) to its latest Purapio 
sacerdotalism and death. The Jataka has, thus, to be recognised as a repository of 
Purlpi references, and to be taken seriously along with the Brahmanical Purftpas 
and Epics as a complimentary source of information. 


KlKATA IN PKSAMHITA 

ITS IDENTIFICATION AND ARCHEOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE. 

BY 

Ksetre£acandra Chattopadhyaya, (Allahabad). 
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It is well known to scholars that the Rgveda-samhitd (III.53.14) makes 
reference to the land of the Klkatas. Klkata, in later literature meant the country of 
Magadha ;* and several modern scholars have assumed, without examination, that 
identification for Rv. S. III. 53. 14 a , though the context of the passage gives a 
wholly different indication. 

The passage belongs to the ViSvamitra marufala of the Bgveda-samhita . Hymns 
33 and 53 of this masala show VifivAmitra’s solicitations for the Bharatas and 
their king SudAs. The former describes how ViAvAmitra safely carried SudAs and 
his people across the BeAs and the Sutlej. The object of the march seems, ostensibly 
to have been the conquest of new land, or, as the text actually puts it, the aoqnisition 
of cattle.® The leader of the expedition, the priest VidvAmitra, seems to have 
had an additional purpose of his own. From hymn 18 of the Seventh Mapdala of 
the Rgveda-sarjihitd and other texts we know that SudAs was attacked by a league 
of ten kings, which was, however, foiled. This famous battle was fought on the 
banks of the RAvI in the Panjab. Vasi^tha was at that time the priest of SudAs. 
From traditions in Vedic and later literature it seems that the king changed over 

1 Tr\kaif4a&e$a II. 11, Abhidhanacintamayi IV. 26, Srlmad’Bhdgavatal.SAi. 1 E.Q. 
Nundolal Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India , tod ed., p. 100, 
H. Zimmer in Altindieches Leben , p. 81, A. Weber in Indische Studien , I, 186, H. 0. RAycaudhurf 
in Calcutta Review, Oct. 1924, p. 76. But H. Oldenberg, Buddha, 1 p. 410, A. Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie,' II, 206, Maodonell and Keith Vedic Index, I, 159 and J. Charpentier, JRAS, 1930, 
p. 836 have expressed doubts about this identification. 5 The Bharatas are described as 
seekers of cattle '* (gavydn grdmab in v. 11 and gavydvafr in v. 12 ). 
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to a different priest, Viivftmitra, some time after this. 1 This would naturally make 
the Vasitfhas inimical to Viiv&mitra, and we have a tradition, clearly supported 
by Rv. 8. III. 53. 15-16, that a Vasi^ha used magio against Viiv&mitra, which 
seems to have been of the nature of “ voice catching "/ It is only through the 
help of Jamadagni that Viiv&mitra could reoover from the effect of Vasi^ha's 
charm. In Rv. S. III. 53. 91-23, Viiv&mitra abuses his enemy, seemingly Vasi?tha, 
to his heart's content. Vasi$tha, however, in Rv. 8. VII. 104. 15-16, denies having 
ever used magic and returns his rival's abuse with full interest. We have thus 
textual confirmation of the animosity between Viiv&mitra and Vasi?tha over the 
priestly office of king Sud&s. After his unfortunate experience, Viiv&mitra would 
naturally remain in secret dread of the real or supposed magical powers of Vasi?tha 
and must have sought to avoid them in future. Sud&s also on his part might be 
afraid of, or have been frightened into apprehending, another league of kings 
against him. Thus Viiv&mitra could easily induoe the king to leave the Panj&b 
and look for some other land, where he could settle in peace. 

Hymn 33 of the Third Mapdala of the Bqveda-sarjthita contains a dialogue 
between Viiv&mitra and the rivers Vip&s (Be&s) and Sutudrl (Sutlej), which they 
want to cross. The sage requests the rivers to stop their course (r&madhvam, 
v. 5), to bend low (ni namadhvam.v. 9),so that the Bharatas may safely 
ford them with their carts and chariots. The rivers agree (vv. 8 and 10) but 
stipulate that the bard will commemorate their kind service in measured numbers 
(v. 8). The host safely crosses the rivers and Viiv&mitra tells them that they can 
now swell again and resume their old oourse (v. 12). It is to be noted that the 
river Vip&i is named first in verse 1 and alone in verse 3, clearly indicating that this 
river was encountered by the travellers before they came to the SutudrI. 
Consequently Viiv&mitra and the Bharatas must have been coming from the 
direction of the oentral Panj&b and moving in a south-easterly or southern 
direction. 


Hymn 53 also seems to refer to the same incident. This hymn can be divided 
into two portions, verses 1-8 (or 1-7) forming an introduction praising Indra (or a 
separate hymn altogether, mixed up through a confusion in tradition with the following 
hymn), and verses 9-24 (or 8-24), a regular historical hymn, showing how Indra 
helped Sudas at the intercession of Viiv&mitra/ This historical portion begins with 
the statement that the great sage stopped the river (d s tabhndt sindhum), that 
Indra showed his grace, when Viiv&mitra carried (dvahat) Sud&s across. Though 
t name of the river is not actually given here, the parallelism with hymn 33 
makes it quite clear that the same crossing of the Be&s (and the Sutlej) is 
meant. The Viiv&mitras are enjoined to go forward and to release the 
horses of Sud&s for the winning of wealth (v. 11 ). 8hortly after this comes verse 

S For , The ***** ” hi Indian Historical Quarterly, VI, pp. 361-064. 

I ”**** " 166 ^ Preedom W* Recoil Ancient Afayic, 

rivals aeeminirlT th* v*^^*"* (*1-38) contain invectives against some unnamed 

wises JSv****’ Wh ° W6Te Pe#pon,ible for “sking Vtfvimitra leave his home. These 

<*r***»US IV, U7). VUvimitra refer, to the 
W* magic used again* him by his nval and his own recovery from 1U effect in v«« 16 and 16. 
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14 in which the poet says to Indra, “ what purpose of thine is served by the cows in 
the land of the Klkafas ?. They neither milk them for the d Hr a, 1 nor heat the 
gharmd * 0 bounteous one, bring to us the wealth of Pramaganda, subject to us 
the N a i c & i & k h d ." It is clear from the verse that the individual Pramaganda 
and the place Naic&4&kba have to be both assigned to the land of the Klkafas. 9 
The context also indicates that that land was reached shortly after Vilvimitra 
crossed the Be&s and the Sutlej with Sud&s and the Bharatas (v. 9). Consequently 
we must look for the land in what was later known as Kurukaetra, the land of the 
Bharatas in the age of the Brdhmarias and the Great Epic. The second half of verse 
11 expresses the wish that Sud&s may kill his enemy in the east, in the west, in the 
north and may then sacrifice in the best spot of the earth. Non-reference to the 
southern direction may indicate that the Bharatas reached in the course of their 
wanderings what was to them the southernmost point. In any case, “ the best 
spot of the earth ( vdra a prthivydb)" where Sud&s is to sacrifice is very 
clearly the Kurukaetra country. ?Iv. S. III. 23. 4 usee the same expression 
(vdra d pfthivy&b) for the banks of the Sarasvatl and the Drpadvatl, 
where the sacrificial fire of the Bharatas is to shine bounteously. The BrOhmapas, 
it is well known, describe Kurukaetra as the holiest of lands, where even the gods 
go to saerifioe. 4 

That the land of the Klkatas is Kurukgetra is confirmed by the word 
Nai cdiakhd occurring in the passage. I have pointed out above that the 
language of $v. S. III. 53. 14 forces on us the conclusion that Naic&4&kha cannot 
be separated from the Klka(a country. What is this Naic&d&kha ? It must be 
either a portion of Klkafca (say, the ohief city of the land) on Klka(a itself. The 
name has a very interesting story to unfold. It is, as T&ska explains ( Nirukta VI. 
32), formed from nicd-idkha = nicaih-idkha , a Bahuvrlhi compound, meaning 
“ having down-reaching branches. ” Nicd-idkha must be the banyan tree, known in 
later texts as nyag-rodha , “ growing downwards ", which is well known for sending 
down shoots from its branohes. That is how Jarl Charpentier understood the 
word. 6 A. Hillebrandt had also a faint glimpse of the true signifioanoe of the 
name, 0 though he understood it to mean ultimately the Soma plant. 9 Now, we 
find the Aitareya Brdhmatia XXXV. 4 (VII. 30) actually mentioning that the 
nyaQrodhas of Kurukaetra were the first-born of the species, from which sprang 

1 Something poured on the Soma juice, offered to Indra and other gods, to sweeten it. Milk 
was one of the objects so used. 1 Heated milk offered in the Pravargya ceremony. g Cf. 
K. F. Qeldner, 44 Klkata would be the name of a land, Naiciiikha the name of the city and 
I > »maganda that of the king. ’* Dor Rigveda I, p. 355n. 4 Maitrdyant SayMtd H. 1. 4, 

IV. 5. 9, Satapatha Brahma^a IV. 1. 5. 18, XIV. 1.1.2, Jaiminiya Brdhmana III. 126, Aitareya 
Brahma/pa XXXV. 4 etc. E. W. Hopkins after a short stay in India and a hurried tour through 
the land set in vogue the view that the Kurukaetra region is the home of the $gvedio culture 
(JAOS . Vol. 19, pt. 2, pp. 19-28). But we owe it to the greater familiarity with olimatio conditions 
in the Panjib of Dr. A. 0. Woolner, whose death we are lamenting to-day, that this view was 
proved to be wrong (Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies , London, Vol. VI, pp. 649-664). 
It is only in the later Vedic period, when the sacrificial ritual had attained a good deal of complexity, 
that the ohief oentre of Brahmanical culture was in the Kurukaetra oountry. The earlier hymns of 
the SgvedarSQefihitd seem to have been oomposed, when the Aryans were still confined to the Panjib. 
i JBA8 t 1980, p. 887. I Vedieche Mythologies I, p. 247. T Ibid., pp. 904-T. 
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the other nyagrodhas. 1 This clearly indicates that it is first of all in Kuruk$etra 
that the Aryans came across this wonderful plant and from here they carried it 
elsewhere. Naicdsdkha of our passage would, therefore, mean “ the land abounding 
in (or well known for) nicd-sdkha ,* i.e. the banyan tree”, which, as the Aitareya 
Brahmarta shows, Kuruk^etra certainly was. Consequently, we cannot have any 
hesitation in locating the Klkata country in the Kuruk$etra region. 

We may now ask ourselves why then Klkata was later identified with 
Magadha ? H. Oldenberg supposes that the mistake is due to seeking a clue from 
the name of king Pramag&nda, mentioned in the same passage. 8 But I fear that 
this is not the oorrect explanation. Y&ska in his comments on this passage in the 
Nirukia (VI. 32) explains Klkata as the land of the anaryas (kikato ndma deio 
n&ryanivdsah). That land of the anaryas was in Kuruk^etra when the Aryans first 
reached there, and as the Aryans penetrated further and further into Hindustan, 
the land of the anaryas receded farther and farther ; Magadha and its adjoining 
provinces were for long taken as the home of the impure. 4 Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra 1. 1. 2. 13 ff. speaks of Anga, Magadha and some other provinces as 
outside the pale of Brahmanical culture, journey to which lands is forbidden.* 
Manu (11.24) wantB members of the twice-born class to confine their dwelling to only 
Aryan territory. Consequently, later writers would very naturally take Magadha 
or Anga as andrya-nivdsah and would, therefore, make the mistake of identifying 
it with Klkata, known from the Nirukia as the dwelling place of the andryas . 

Whatever may be the basis for the later identification of Klkata with 
Magadha or Ahga, it is abundantly clear that ktkate$uin Rv. S. III. 53. 14 
means Kuruk^etra. THIS PASSAGE SUPPLIES US WITH THE FIRST 
C L E AR REFERENCE TO THE CONTACT OF THE EXPANDING ARYANS 
WITH THE NON-ARYANS. Sudas and his Bharatas here attacked Pramaganda 
and his people, who knew nothing about the Vedic sacrificial cult, and dispossessed 
them of their cattle-wealth. The Bharatas then settled here and made the region 
their permanent home. It is significant that two Bharata princes Devasravas and 
Devav&ta are placed on the banks of the Sarasvatl and the Dffadvatl in Rv. S. III. 
23. Other Aryan tribes came in the wake of the Bharatas and formed another 
settlement close by, the country of the Panc&las. Klkata — Kuruk^etra, which 
was before Sudas a land where no Vedic sacrifice was known, later became the 
great centre of Vedic sacrifices and Aryan civilization. 

^ f WW sqflWRf fcqt fl^rsftsirar: ||” 

“ Sacrificing in what place the goda went to heaven, there they overturned (nyubjan) the drinking 
bowU; these became nyagrotDuu, which are even now called nyubja in Kuruksetra. They are the 
fint-bom ot nyagrodhas, the others are bom from them. ” 2 And not " a worshipper of the 

mciiikha ” ae supposed by Charpentier (JRA8, 1980, pp. 839 11.). | Rgveda, UxtkrUUche 

and ezegetitcM Nairn, I, p. 258. 4 . Cf. Satapatha Brahmava I. 4.1.14-17, where the 

territory to the east of the river Sadanlra, the dividing line between Kosala and Videha, is described 
se former ly not inhabi ted by Brthmanas. f Cf. the weU known verse. 

VWJ ^ I oimAiwi fa*11 5*l* iWilOltft II according to which a mem b e r of the twice-born 

cl&n going to these lands except on pilgrimage has to undergo purification. 
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Vestiges have lately been discovered here of pre-Aryan civilization. At Kotla 
Nibang Khan in Dt. Ambftlft, about a mile to the east of RQpar (on the Sutlej) 
and some 30 to 40 miles to the north-west of the present Kuruk^etra, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department has found 1 pre-historic mounds containing objects connected 
with things found at Harappa, Mohenjo-d&ro. and other places of pre-Aryan* 
culture. It is quite possible that here or close by lived the ancient Klkatas with 
whom the old Bharatas first came in contact. If so, a close study of these ancient 
remains is likely to lead to the discovery of signs of Aryan and non-Aryan contact. 
Such discoveries would help in the dating of the Vedic culture and in solving a large 
number of problems in ancient Indian history. May we, therefore, suggest to the 
Archeeological Department of the Government of India that EXTENSIVE AND 
INTENSIVE EXCAVATIONS BE IMMEDIATELY TAKEN IN HAND BY 
THE DEPABTMENT IN THE WHOLE REGION BETWEEN THE JUMNA 
AND THE SUTLEJ f Even if excavations in this tract do not reveal proofs 
of the first contacts of the Aryans with the non-Aryans, they may be confidently 
to throw some light on the heroes of the Great Epic. 


1 Archaological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1929-30, pp. 131-2. t That the civili¬ 
sation of Indus basin is non-Aryan and pre-Aryan is vory clear from the remains ; see 8ir John 
Marshall in 31bhenjo-D&ro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol. I, pp. 107-112. 1 Since writing 

the above, I have learnt with great pleasure that the Department has begun excavation in this area. 
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BY 


8. P. CaturadI (Nagpur). 


In the above interesting passage from the Mahdbhdfya (I—i—1—l), Patanjali 
has referred to a fundamental principle of Philology. In short, it implies that 
language is not a creation of grammarians. The function of grammarians is to 
regularize , and not to create , language: ( is the term for Grammar, and not 

). Applying the same principle to the Grammar of Pfcpini, we may say, 
without any fear of contradiction, that the language, which is treated in PApini's 
A$tadhyayl, must have been once a current language and not the creation of 
P anini ’fi imagina tion. 1 

Panini is regarded as the foremost grammarian of Classical Sanskrit. His 
treatment of Vedio Sanskrit is cursory and not so thorough and full as that of 
Classical Sanskrit. This is quite obvious from the twelve-times repetition of the 
long-reaching all-comprehensive stttra ‘ Hence, we may not regard Vedio 

Sanskrit as the basis of Pacini's Grammar, but it would not be unreasonable to 
regard the classical Sanskrit literature as the basis of his Grammar, and, 
consequently, to expect the use, in the extant classical literature, of the words 
formed in accordance with his Grammar. But, going deep into the subject-matter, 
we find this expectation remaining unfulfilled. 


In the Dh&tup&tha of P&$inian system, which is generally ascribed to P&pini 
himself, there are enumerated about 2,000 roots. The words formed from these 
roots should be found used in the current classical Sanskrit literature. But we 
come across the forms of only about 850 roots in the extant Sanskrit. Whitney. 1 
says. The roots which are authenticated by their occurrence in the literary 
monuments of the language, earlier and later, number between eight and nine 
hundred. About half of these belong fully to the language throughout its whole 
history; some (about a hundred and fifty) are limit ed to the earlier or pre-classioal 
period; some again (over a hundred and twenty) make their first appearanoe in the 
later language. In the same way, a good number of the primary and secondary 
derivatives are not seen used in the extant literature.* But we are not justified in 


WUson I ^ hUolo « k5ftl ****»• (Chp. D by Dr. B. O. Bhanjtrkar. 2 Whitney's 
P< * e86 ’ 1 Henoe ** are not taking notice of those artificial 

o^er-critkal and hairsplitting later commentator, of Ptoini’s 
mg 10 fohdng ( ) and 627 declensional forms of the stem 
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drawing a conclusion, from the non-appearance of such forms, that they were not 
lanmt in the time of P&ijini also. Discussing this very problem of non-use 
of some verbal forms in the ourrent language, Patafijali forbids us to draw the 

above conclusion. 1 Thus it is clear that in the days of Katyayana and Patanjali, 
many forms arrived at in P&pini’s Grammar were non-current. Yet, Patanjali 
simply confessed the incompleteness of the extant literature and was not inclined 

very existence of such forms. 

G. Bhap<Jftrkar, therefore, is of opinion' 

Grammar is the language of pre-Mahftbharata period and, to a great extent, the 
Brfthmanas of the Vedic literature were written in that language. In such works, 
as Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmana, we find abundance of P&pinian conjugational 
forms. If such conjugational forms had been used only in Vedic language, they 
must have been noted as such by Panini, e.g . the form in nominative plural 

from is accounted for in the Vedic usage only ; for the classical Sanskrit, only 
form is justified. In short, we can safely assume that in contemporary literature 
of Pacini- which unfortunately is not completely available these days- these 
apparently rare forms were in use, and, therefore Panini made rules to account for 
them. 

There is no force in the argument that the very term * 9 indicates that 

the Sanskrit language (or as a matter of fact, Panini’s language) was refined, 
adorned ( ) one, and that it could not have been the language of the people 

for which the word is (ordinary, popular). Panini does not use the word wP 1 

for his contemporaneous language, but the word *n HI—spoken) is used 

by him and it is distinguished from or (Vedic). The word M*?*! on the 

other hand, he uses in the sense of 1 cooked * 4 prepared * (food). Besides this, there 
is another consideration, which leads us to suppose that Papini dealing with 

a current and spoken language. In referring to the view of (Easterners) and 

ifNni(Northerners) in a number of sutras he takes notice of the provincial and 
dialectical varieties of the language as spoken in his times. He makes rules for 
lengthening (JpfteTUF) of the vowels in a sentence, when used for calling from a dis¬ 
tance ; 11 the sutra (VIII-2-83) shows that even sudras spoke in Sanskrit 

and were answered in Sanskrit/’ 8 All this should conclusively show that Sanskrit 
(classical) as handled by P&^ini, was then a spoken language. Consequently, it would 
be quite unreasonable to suppose that Panini wrote his Grammar to account for the 
forms, whioh were imaginary and created by him. 

Thus, having aooepted the view that P&pini handled a spoken language, 
led to presume the existence of a vast classical Sanskrit literature, 
with P&pini, but now non-existent. This presumption brings us face to 
the long-drawn controversy about the date of P&pini. As is usual with 

1 8ee (I—1—1—l) IWfrlftW I JSVlAt 

RTfT: ’ .gmj % 

RtinfiNw: i vpnwm ***?& lwfciftwmgfMw irifR* 

II s 8ee Wilson Philological lectures by R. O. Bhan<Jarkar (I and last chapter). 
I Bee 0. V. Vaidya, History of Sanskrit literature (III Section, p. 124). 
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of Sanskrit chronology, the date of P&pini also has been shifted back, again and 
again to earlier pre-Christian oenturies. Max Muller and Bohtlingk regarded P&pini 
to have flourished not earlier than 350 B. C. Macdonell in his 1 History of Sanskrit 
literature,’ (p. 431) fixes the date of P&ijini about 300 B. C. Keith, in his work on 
the Sanskrit literature, (p. 426) puts him in 350. B. C. Later on, Macdonell, in 
‘India’s past’ (p. 138) regards it a good working theory* to assign Papini to 450 B.C., 
while Goldstucker and almost all Indian Indologists are definitely of the opinion 
that P&nini belongs to the pre-Buddhist period. As shown above, a number of 
conjugational forms allowed by Papini had become non-current in the time of 
Kdtydyana and Patanjali. And it is obvious that there has been practically not 
much change in the Sanskrit vocabulary since the time of Katyayana and Patanjali. 
From this fact, it can be easily imagined what a great interval must have intervened 
between the age of P&pini and that of Patanjali. It is true that a spoken language 
changes more rapidly than a literary one, still, taking into consideration the very slow 
process of change which the Vedic Sanskrit underwent from the period of Rgveda 
to the beginning of the classical period, it would not be very far from truth to say 
that an interval of 3 or 4 centuries between Papini and Patanjali is not sufficient 
to account for the change in the vocabulary. If Panini's language belongs, as 
indicated above, to the Pre-Mahabharata period, we will have to shift back the 
date of Panini to a period earlier than the 9th century B. C., as accepted by 
C. V. Vaidya. 1 

In support of this view, we propose to show below, by giving a list of obscure 
words occurring in P&pmi’s A$$&dhy&yl—the words used in ordinary conversation 
at that time, but now quite unintelligible to us on account of the great antiquity of 
Panini's lan g ua g e 

We can classify the words of Agt&dhy&yi into two types, (i) technical terms of 
grammar, and (ii) popular words. A critical study of the technical terms of Panini's 
gra mm a r is of great use for showing its history and development. It will shed much 
light as to which Grammatical terms are pre-Paninian, which are P&pini’s own and 
which have undergone change in connotation since Pftnini’s time. But, here, we 
are not concerned^with technical terms. The list given below will illustrate only 
such popular () words of his rich vocabulary, as have either under¬ 
gone change in meaning or, being not used in the later Sanskrit, have become 
obsolete. 

We have purposely avoided the inclusion of the words enumerated in Gana- 
pitha, for, according to the accepted opinion of scholars, the Gapa-pft(ba of Papini 
has not remained nncontaminated. There are clearly many words added to the 
list later on. Hence, only such popular words, as are directly mentioned in P&pini’s 
sutras, are noticed here. 

The vocabulary of A$t&dhy4yl is, indeed, very rich and vast. Herein, we 
have got a variety of words of contemporary speech. Almost all conceivable topics 

0 0 W< r 416 re ^ )resen ^ there. Technical words of sacrificial science and 

religious literature, hterary and scientific words, words indicating various relations 


1 See his ‘ History of Indian literature (section III p. 169.) > 
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and things of domestic use, botanical words indicating trees, creepers, flowen and 
medioin es , words of geographical and historical importance, such as rivers, villages, 
countries, royal dynasties, races, castes and tribes etc., and words indicating different 
professions, Br&hmana and Kgatriya families, etc.—in short words of almost all 
subjects figure in Pftpini’s vast vocabulary. 

[N.B .—In C. V. Vaidya’s History of Indian literature, there is an interesting 
note on the words of geographical and historical importance and literature 
mentioned in Pftpini (section III p. 134-145). These words, along with many 
other words of proper names of persons (such as 9TO, Biff, etc.) have been 
deliberately omitted in the list.] 


List of some obscure words of popular type in Papini’s Affddhydyi. 


Words. 

Sfttras. 

Meaning. 


V—i—113 

A thief. 


VIII—2- 55 

Able, recently recovered from sickncaa 

mwn 

III 4— 8 

To stake. 


VIII—2— 12 

A seat. 


V—2— 93 

Pertaining to ^ 

TOJT 

,11—4— 81 

To teach or propound for the first 
time. 


V—4— 57 

Not less than. 


II— i— 64 

Insignificant or small. 

tiWi 

III—3—163 

To allow one to do what one likes. 


III—3— 80 

A wooden support on which other 
wooden pieces are cut. 


V—2— 14 

A labourer who works in return for 
a cow given temporarily. 


III—i—166 
II—4— 10 

To employ with honour. 

Not an outcasts; 

a allowed to use utensils of higher 

castes. 


IV—1— 32 

Pregnant. 


1—4— 73 

To strengthen. 

•rcfiiHi 

IV—4 21 

Being in debt. 


VI—1—149 

Part of a chariot 

viwrptm 

III—3— 41 

To collect. 


III—3— 3 

Non-deviation, propriety. 


IV—2— 14 

A vessel. 


VIII—2— 70 

Unawares. 

•mm 

V—2— 9 

Particular movements of the pawns 
on a chess-board. 


VI—2— 90 

A ruined village. 

wiftwiw 

VI—2— 42 

Ugly. 
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Words. 

Satras. 


V—2— 8 

w* 

III—3— 86 

4WW 

1—2— 15 


IV—2— 19 

jam 

V—2— 83 


IV—4— 4 


V—2— 92 


VIII—4— 67 

wfw 

VI—1—176 


IV—4— 54 

tvfs r 

V—1— 70 


1—3— 69 


V—1— 55 


VI—1—150 


1-4— 52 

toRiBri 

II—1— 48 


V—4 160 

TOT 

II—1— 65 

mt&hm 

V—2— 12 


III_3_153 


V—2— 13 

tnfc 

V—4— 5 


1—4— 66 

aa* 

H—4— 7 


V—3— 43 


1—3— 32 

mm 

VI—2—137 


V- 3— 22 


Meaning. 

Reaching npto foot. 

Praiseworthy. 

To marry. 

Butter-milk. 

Eatables. 

An inourable disease or adulterer. 
Following (letter). 

Last but one (letter). 

A fragrant substance. 

Rioe fit for boiling. 

To make false statements. 

A kind of measure. 

Pipe. 

To eat. 

One who eats, but does not work. 
A blanket recently made. 

With both male and female signs. 
One having delivery every year. 

To express one’s desire. 

Delivering to-day or to-morrow. 
Half. 

To the full satisfaction. 

Different. 

To unify or to divide one in many. 
To adopt quality of others. 

Skull. 

Last year. 


WAR BETWEEN SELEUCUS AND CANDRAGUPTA 
IN THE RAMAYAtfA. 

BT 

B. Ch. Chhabra, (Ootacamund). 

An episode occurs in the last book of the R&mdy&fui , which seems to be of 
unique historical interest, the full significance of which, so far as I know, has not 
yet been brought out. The only information, that has been gleaned out of it, is 
perhaps this, that the cities of Tak*a4ilft and PujkaUvatl were founded by 
Bharata and named after his sons Tak$a and Pupkala respectively. The 
narrative, however, contains much more and that of far greater importance. It 
possibly alludes, as will presently be shown, to the war between Seleueus Nicator 
and Candragupta Maurya —a fight between the Greeks a nd the Indi a ns , which 
ended in victory for the latter. This conclusion has been based mainly on the 
assumption that Seleueus is referred to in the Rdmdyana under his Sanskntised 
name Sailu$a. An elaboration of this supposed identification 8 is the theme of the 
present paper. 

In order to make the proposition clear, a summary of the story in question 
is given below : 

“ Yudh&jit, the king of Kekaya, 4 sends his priest G&rgya as an envoy to the 
court of his nephew, Bama, in Ayodhya, with many a costly gift and the following 
message: “ on either side of the river Sindhu lies the superb and prosperous 
country of the Gandharvas, whioh is protected by three crores (tisrak kofyah) of 
skilled Gandharva warriors, sons of 6ailu?a. O R&ma, you go and oonquer them 
and annex their territory to your own dominions, as nobody else has access there. ” 
R&ma welcomes this piece of advice from his maternal uncle and proposes that 
Bharata’s sons Tak$a and Pu?kala should accomplish the task, under the 
guidance of their father and with the aid of their grand-uncle, Yudh&jit. Accord¬ 
ingly G&rgya, Bharata and the two princes, followed by a huge army, set out on 
their northward march. After a long journey extending over a month and a half, 
they all arrive in Kekaya, where the king Yudh&jit joins them and swells their 
ranks with his own troops. The oombined forces then make an attaok on the 


1 The Rdmdyaxa (Bombay edition) ohapters 100, 101. 2 Nundo Lil Dey, The 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India , pp. 168, 900. Taksa and Pufkala 
ueem to be imaginary characters, suggested by the names of the oities which had already been In 
existence. ft I may gratefuUy record that it was B&bu Bul&ki Ram Ghopri, Bar-at-Law, 
of Hafizabad* who first showed me the possibility of the name Sail&sa being identical with 
Seleueus. 4 ‘ A country between the Bias and the Sutlej.* Nundo L&l Dey, The Geographical 

Dictionary etc. p. 98. 
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Gtodhams and a terrible battle ensues, which continues for a week. At last 
Bbarata employs a fierce weapon, called sarnwirUi , that annihilates all the 
Gandharvas. He then establishes two cities : Tak^aiilt in Gandharvade6a and 
Pugkal&vata in G&ndhara Tak$a is appointed king of the former and Pu?kala 
of the latter. Bharata spends five years there and afterwards returns to Ayodhyft, 
where he gladdens the heart of his elder brother, Rama, with his tales of victory. 

We cannot accept the above description as an authentic acoount so far as the 
oharacterB, figuring therein, are concerned ; for, we know, the Utiarakd^a is not a 
genuine part of the Rdmaya^a but a later addition. 1 There is, however, nothing 
t gtmat our assuming that the legend has been based on an actual happening, but 
that the latter has been presented in such a garb as might justify its insertion in the 
Epic. If we discard the personal names from the story, it is reduced to this : a 
prince hailing from an eastern province of India, assisted by a North-Indian ruler, 
fought a battle with some foreigners near the river Sindhu and won victory over 
them. This tallies surprisingly with the early career of the Maurya monarch, 
Candragupta, which is well known from other sources. 1 Bearing this agreement of 
events in mind, when we t hink of 6ailu$a, father of the Gandharvas, as he is 
described, we feel tempted to recognise in it the name Seleucus. That the two names 
exhibit a close phonetic resemblance need hardly be demonstrated. In view of these 
considerations it may not be absurd to conclude that the battle, described in the 
episode under discussion, is the one, that was in reality fought* between Seleucus 
Nicator and Candragupta Maurya, and that the former’s name has been preserved 
as dailikfa. 4 

The story affords some side-lights as well. We learn, for instance, that 
T akgaffli and Pu^kal&vata* were once capitals of two different countries, 
Gandharvadesa and G&ndhara, divided by the Indus. If the identity of 6ail0$a 
with Seleucus be right, then it follows, that in the present instance the Greeks 
are mentioned as Gandharvas ’, though the usual term, by which they are referred 
to in the Sanskrit literature, is * Yavanas \ The three Kopis of Gandharvas are 
described as nUas sons ’ of 6ailQ^&, which sounds ridiculous. What is meant 
i® Perhaps followers ’ of £ailfl§a. Lastly, we have some light thrown on the 
question as to when the Vttarakd^a or a part of it was added to the R&mdyayui 
proper. We can only fix the upper limit and say that it was done subsequent to 
about which time Candragupta defeated Seleucus. 

1 M. WintemifcE, A Hietory of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 495. t Cf. The 
Cambridge Hietcry of India, Voi. I, p. 472. | Prof. P. W. Thomas writes: “but either 

ao battle ensued, or an indecisive one. “ {Ibid.). Aooording to our story, however, a 
batUe did ensue. 4 gail&ja is otherwise a well-known Sanskrit word, meaning ‘actor \ 
dancer or husband of a harlot. * In this last sense the word is used in the Rdm&ya&a itself: 

W g l Stay ** *?t im ifoqt ll (AyodhydrKa*4*. 

XXX, 8 .) This inherent bad sense of the term, when applied to Seleucus, caste a light on the 
latter, and that is perhaps intended, as it gives vent to the hatred, which the Indians must have 
felt against their Greek antagonist. | It is better known as Puskal&vatl or Puskar&vatl. 
Its present re m a ins are said to be the villages of Prang Charsaddd, some 18 m ^* i north of 
Ptth&war. A.Foncher . Note* on the Ancient Geography of Gdndhdra , p. 11 ; Nundo L&l Day. 
The Geographical Dictionary etc., p. 168. 
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Xnanda K. Coomaraswamy, (Boston.) 

Iq the words of SS.X.5.2.3, Agni should be “ intellectually laid and 
intellectually edified M (manasaivddhiyanta manasdciyanta). 

“ Intellectually laid and intellectually edified ”: for inasmuch as Agni 
Himself ** performs an intellectual sacrifice ” (manasd yajati , RV. 1.77.2), it is 
evident that one who would attain to Him as like to like must have done likewise, 
without which a true " imitation of Agni M would be impoaaible. Manas in the 
BaqihiUa and Brflhmayae, and sometimes in the Upanifads, is the Pure or Possible 
Intellect, at once a name of God and that in us by which He may be grasped; cf. 
RY.1.139.2. " We have beheld the Golden-one by these our eyes of contemplation 

and of intellect *’ ( apaiydma kirapyarp dhibhii cana manasd svebhtr akpibkik) ; BY. 
I. 145.2. “ What He (Agni), contemplative, hath as it were grasped by His own 

intellect '* ( sveneva dhiro manasd yad agrabhit) ; RV. YI.9.5. Intellect is the 
swiftest of birds M mano javitfham patayatsu antas) ; RV. VIII. 100.8, “ The Eagle 
cometh with the speed of intellect M (mano java ayamdna...suparnah , cf. Mano- 
javas as a name of Agni, JB. I, 50); RV. X. 11.1 “ Varuna’s knowledge of all 
things is according to His speculation ” ( visvam sa veda varuno yathd dhiya) ; RV. 
X. 181.3. “ By an intellectual speculation they found the Godward-path M (amndan 
manasd dldhy&nd...devaydnam) ; TS. II. 5.11.5 “ Intellect is virtually Prajapati M 
{mana iva hi pidjdpatih) ; SB. X. 5.3, 1-4 where “ That which was in the beginning 
neither Being nor Non-being” (RV. X. 129.1) (mana iva hi prajdpatib) ; &B. X. 
5.3.1-4 where Intellect (manas) is identified with “ That whioh was in the beginning 
neither Non-being nor Being " (RV. X. 129.1), and this Intellect emanates the word 
(vdcam asrjata), a function usually assigned to Praj&pati; BU. I. 5.7 “ The Father 
is Intellect ( manas) t the Mother Word (vdc), the Child Spirit, or Life M (prdpa), in 
agreement with the usual formulation according to which Intellect and, word, 
Heaven and Earth, as Knower and Known, are the universal parents of the 
conceptual universe ;* KU. IV. 11, “ He is attainable intellectually ” (manasaivsdam 
dptavyam). 

1 Abbreviations: RV., (tgveda Sarjihitd ; TS., TaiUiriya Sarphitd: &B., iaiapath* 
Brdkmaya ; BU., Bfhaddrapyaka Upani$ad ; CU., Chdndogy a Upani$ad ; KU., Kafka Upa mi yad ; 
Kana, Kena Upanifad ; MU., Moitri Upani$ad ; Mund., Musyfaka Upcmi$ad ; 6vet., jogUfaioM 
Upanifad ; YS., Yogasutra ; LS., Lankdvatdra SiUra ; STh., Aquinas, Summa Tkeolopioa . 
2 Intellect (manas , buddhi) and will (vada, kdma) being coincident in divinii" "odkidevcUam, 
the divine procession is “conceptual” in both Bensee of the word, of. &B. VI, 1.9.9., where 
Prqjdpati manasd iva vdcatf * milhunafj* samabhavat , sa garbhy abkavat .. .asrjata. The same is 
explicit In the Scholastic expressions per verbum in inUllectu conception, and per ariem si ex 
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On the other hand we meet with such expressions as pdkena manaai, BV. 
VII. 104.8, and X. 114.4, implying the distinction of a mature” from an unri¬ 
pened ” Intellect; and in such characteristic texts as Kena 1.3, " There the intellect 
does not attain " («a Wra...gacchati...manah) t and MO. VI. 34, Intellect must 
be arrested in the heart ” (mano niroddhavyam hrdi) t wherever the transcendental 
Person is spoken of as de mented ( amanas , amdnasah)' and generally in Buddhism, 
the Intellect (manas) is the Reason or Practical Intellect, that Intellect which in 
MU. VI. 30 is described as the seat, not of science but of opinion and all pros and 
cons; the term buddhi now ooming into use as a designation of the speculative as 
distinguished from the empirical and dialectic Reason. 

# These apparent contradictions ate completely resolved in MU. VI. 34 : where 
“ Intellect is for men a means of bondage or liberation ” {kdra^tatn bandha-mok$ayoh) 
as the case may be; " of bondage, viz. if it clings to objects of perception 
( vifayasahgi ), and of liberation if not directed towards these objects " (nirvifayam), 
or when thought, the only basis of the world-vortex ( cittam eoa hi satpsaram ), is 
brought to rest in its own source ( cittam svayondv * upaiamyaie) by a surcease from 
fluctuation ” ( vrtti-k$ayat ). “ Intellect is said to be twofold, Pure and Impure 

( mano hi dvividham , sudd ham casuddham ca) ;* Impure, viz. when there is correlation 
with desire ( kdmasamparkdt ), Pure by remotion of desire ; and when the intellect, 
sentimentality and distraction having been subtracted, has been brought to a 
thorough stillness, 4 when one reaches dementation, that is the last step ( laya - 

voUm la U . Heedless to say that the intellectual and artificial processions are the same, procession 
or creation per ar i em ta ftaiva being essentially an intellectual operation, cf. BV. 1.20.2. vacoyuja 
t at a kfa manasa, and similar texts. In other words, while the procession of the Word (act of the 
Divine Intellect) and procession of the Spirit (act of the Divine Will) are although coincident 
nevertheless logically distinguishable, the procession of the Word and procession per ariem are not 
merely coi n c id e n t but logically indistinguishable, and this indeed is sufficiently evident in Christian 
theory, where Christ is called “ the art of God ” (Augastine, De Trm. VI. 10). 

1 In BU. III. 8.8. the ak$ara brahman is amanas, in Munf. II. 1.2 the despirated Purusa, 
not in any likeness, i.e. para brahman , is amana* ; in BU. VI. 2.16=CU. IV. 6.15 and V. 10.2, 
He who acts as Guide on the dev€iydna==brahmap€Uha beyond the Son is, according to different 
readings, the “ de-men ted ” or “ superhuman ” Person (purufo'manasah or 'mdnavab). Inasmuch 
as those who are thus conducted “ nevermore return to this human cycle ” (imasft mdnavam 
deartaqi ndvarianUJ it is clear that both Indian commentators, together with Hume who follows 
them, are wrong in reading BU. VI. 2.15 as puru$o mdnavab without avagraha ; the reading must 
be here just as in the parallel passages, puruf o'monacal or ’ manasab• For it is obvious that it 
can only be the 8uperbuman Person who guides on the superhuman trail; Agni Vaidyula then, 
rather than Agns Vatdvonarab, cf. the contrast of “ lightning ” with *' concept ”, i.e. of immediate 
vision with theological formulation, in Rena 29-80. f 8vayonau corresponds to evagooare in 
Lfl. II. 115, wbete the intellect being “ in its own pasture, beholds all things at once, as if in a 
mirror ”, cf, Chuang Tzu, “ The mind of the sage being brought to rest becomes the mirror of the 
universe ”. The opposite of svayonau and svagocars (=*ecastha) is vi^aya^ocare in the expression 
As firmly as the intellect is attached in the pasture of the senses ” (vi$aya-gocare also in MU. VI. 
84) vifayargocara being further synonymous with mdriyargoeara in BG. XIII. 5. Suzuki entirely 
misses the point when he renders L8. II. 115 tva-gocare by ” in its own sense-fields ”; the meaning 
really being “ in iu own pasture ”, i.e. when not directed towards sense objects. 

VrU+ktaya, as in YS. passim, ” cessation of the fluctuations of the mind-stuff ”. 

8 As also, of course, in Buddhist formulation, where the mind is either defiled by ignorance 
or as it it in itself, ” immutable, although the cause of mutation ”; see for example, Atvagbosa, 
Sraddkotpdda in Suzuki *g version p. 79. 4 Cf. KU. VI. 10 “That they call the supreme 
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vik^eparahitarji manab kftvd suniicalam , yadd ydty amanibhdvarji tadd tat paramam 
padam ), that is Gnosis and Liberation, ail else is but a tale of knots (etaj jildmaiji 
ca mok$arji ca , iefdnye granthavistardb)- 1 

The quoted passages and whole context show that by amantbhdva, “ dementa¬ 
tion ", nothing so crude is meant as a literal annihilatipn of the Intellect, but much 
rather that the last end has been attained when the intellect no longer intelligises, 
that is to say, when there is no longer a distinction of Knower and Known or of 
Knowledge and Being, but only a Knowledge as Being, and a Being as Knowledge, 
when as our text expresses it “ Thought and Being are consubstantial" (yat cittas 
tanmayo bhavati) : and BU. IV. 3.30. 11 Although he does not know, nevertheless 

he knows; he does not know, but there is no loss on the knower’s part, since he is 
indestructible; it is just that there is no second thing other than and distinct from 
himself that he might know Or again, as Aquinas expresses it, M When the 
intellect attains to the form of Truth, it does not think, but perfectly contemplates 
the Truth../ whioh means complete identity, because in God the Intellect and the 
thing understood are altogether the same...God has, of Himself speculative 
knowledge only...God does not understand things by an idea existing outside 
Himself...an idea in God is identical with his essence ” (STh. I. 34.1 ad 3 et ad 3, 
1.14.16, and 1.15.1). 

With further reference to yat cittas tanmayo bhavati , cited above: the whole 
verse reads “ The world-vortex is merely Thought {cittam eva hi samsdram ), labour 
then to cleanse it ( sodhayet ); as is the Thought, such is the mode of Being 


goal, when the five precepfcions conjointly with the mind (manas) come to a standstill, and 
intellect, (buddhi) makes no motion Behman, Supersensual Life , “ But if thou canst, my son. 
for a while but oeaso from all thy thinking and willing, then shalt thou hear the unspeakable 
words of God...When thou atandest still from the thinking of self, and the willing of self : when 
both thy intellect and will are quiet...above...the outward senses M . 1 Laya , from ft to cling, 
adhere, ib here the act of clinging or attachment to desirable things, and tantamount to 
“stickiness" in the modern vernacular sense; cf. asneha in BU. III. 8.6; Laya therefore, can 
properly be rendered by 44 sentimentality 11 or by 14 materialism ”, as implying both an infatuation 
with that we like, and a worship of what we know as 4 4 fact ”. 

Grantha is 44 knot M in the psychological sense of 44 complex ” ; those Gordian knots of the 
heart that must be cut before the experience of eternity is possible (CU. VII, 26.9; KU. VI. 15 • 
Mund. III. 2.9.). 

2 That ‘he’ thus na vijandti is then, an 44 Unknowing that is really the perfection of 
knowing, and altogether unlike the “ ignorance 44 of the agnostic (avidvdn). Christian parallels 
could be cited without end; cf. Erivgena’s 44 God does not know what He himself is, because He 
is not any what; and this ignorance surpasses all knowledge "; and the significant title of the 
weU-known anonymous work 44 A Book of Contemplation which is called The Cloud of the 
Unknowing in which the soul is oned with God 

For a further analysis of what is meant by 44 unconsciousness ” (asamjildna) poet mortem 
and in “ Deep Sleep " see 6B. X. 5.2.11-15, BU. II. 1.19, II. 4.12-14, and IV. 5.18-15. It is an 
unconsciousness because it is not a consciousness of anything; which would be impossible where 
there is no duality; but so far from being an absence or privation of consciousness, it isaoonqohws- 
ness cu all that might otherwise be known only conoeptually (saipkalpitam), and henoe it is 
described by such expressions as 44 condensation of discrimination" (vij*anQ-ghona) and 
44 oognosoent" (aaijivit). 

5 Cf. BG. VI. 25 (Umcuarrutharji manal? krtvd na kiytcid apt cintayet , 
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( yat ctttas tanmayo bhavati) ; this is the Eternal Mystery ” (, guhyam...san&tanam)' 
Much more is evidently intended than merely the “ character-making power of 
Thought ” (Hume), for the whole context has to do with a plane of reference where 
" Thought does not think ”, and with the attainment of an uncharacterised goal ;* 
there is no question of a salvation by merit, but only of liberation by Gnosis. Nor 
could we expect the expression “ Eternal Secret ” to be applied to anything so 
obvious as the “ character-making power of Thought This character-making 
power is, moreover, explicitly dealt with in BU. IV. 4.5, where the whole reference 
is to the plane of conduct, thus M As one acts, as is one’s habit, such is his being 
( yalkdkdri yath&cdri tathd bhavaii) ...As one wills (Jcamo bhavati) so he intends, 
(kratur bhavati) ; as he intends, so he does ; and as are his deeds, such is the goal 
that he attains In our text, MU. VI. 34, the reference is likewise to the plane 
of oonduct or active life in so far as Thought has not been cleansed : but how is it 
when thought has been cleansed ? We know that this means cleansed of the 
concept of “ I and Mine ”, “ I as a Doer ”, and of all pairs of opposites, Vice and 
Virtue included, and as specifically stated in our text (mano hi...iuddham...k&mo 
vivarjitam), of that very “ willing ” which in BU. IV. 4.5 is found to be the 
ultimate basis of “ character Yas atlas tanmayo bhavati has reference, then 
to a state of being where “ character ” has no longer any meaning, and where 
“ identity of Thought and Being ” can only mean that the goal of Thought has been 
attained in a perfect adaequatio rei et intellects ; Thinker and Thought in divini$ t 
in tamadhi , being one perfectly simple essence, “characterised” only by “sameness” 
( samatd , cf. Mu^d. in. 1.3 pararji s&myam) or “ perfect simplicity ” ( ekavftatva) and 
peace (idnii). 


Thither neither Bight nor speech nor intellect can go ; we neither ' know ’ it 
nor can we analyse it, so as to be able to communicate it by instruction ” (anniif- 
y&t, Ren a. I. 3). The realisation of the corresponding state in which the Intellect 
does not intelligise, which is called in our text “ the Eternal Mystery ” and in KU. 
VI. 10. the Supreme Goal ”, and which “ cannot be taught ”, is the ultimate 
M 8ecre *' ^ °* initiation. It must not be supposed that any mere description of the 
secret such as can be found in Scripture ( iruti ) or in exegesis, suffices to com¬ 
municate the secret of de-mentation ” ( amanibhdva ); nor that the secret has ever 
been or could be communicated to an initiate or betrayed to anyone, or discovered 
by however much learning. It can only be realised by each one for himself ; all 
that can be effected by initiation is the communication of an impulse and an 
awakening of latent potentialities, the work must be done by the initiate himself, 


,_ * where ** question of work*, but Gnosis and the Love of God are 

indupensiWe and only mean* of liberation, and “ Thi. is the ultimate secret of 
t <V€d * US P °'* m ** ****** pracoditatn). 

His first characteristic is the lack of all characteristics”: Eckhart, 

God s only ldiosyncimcy is 
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to whom the words of our text, prayatnena iodhayet , are always applicable until 
the very end of the road ( adhvanah param) has been reached. 

We make these remarks only to emphasize that whatever can be said of it, the 
secret remains inviolable, guarded by its own essential incommunicability. It is in 
this sense only that the Sun, the Truth, in JUB. I. 3, is said to repel ( apasedhanti ) 
the would-be “winner beyond the Sun” 1 * 3 (CU. II. 10.5, JOB. 1.6.1), who must break 
through ” into the Inexhaustible (Mund. II. 2.2 tad evdktararp, viddhi )* by his own 
powers, and as in our text MU. VI. 34 “ by effort M ( prayatnena ). It is not a 
question of plithonos (“ jealousy M ) on the part of an Olympian deity or on the part 
of any human guru . Esoteric doctrines are not withheld from anyone soever lest 
he should understand, on the contrary, and although the words of scripture are 
inevitably “ enigmatic ”, the doctrine is communicated with all possible clarity and 
it is for those who have ears to hear, to hear in fact (RV. X. 71.6, Mark IV, 11-12). 
It is not for interested reasons that the words or other symbols by which the 
ultimate secret is adumbrated “ are not to be communicated unless to one who is at 
peace (prasanta) and has perfect devotion ( yasya...pard bhaktib ), being moreover 
either one’s own son or a disciple ” (Svet. VI. 22-23) — and therefore fit for initia¬ 
tion ( dik$a )—, but essentially because any such communication would be useless 
in the case of an unqualified auditor, for “ What is the use of the texts to one who 
does not know Him ” (yas tan na veda red kim hari$yati , RV. I. 164. 39 = Svet. 
IV.8); and accidentally as a matter of “ convenience,” because of “ Those who can 
only approach the Word in sin ” (ta ete vdcam abhipadya papaya , RV. X. 71.9).* 


1 We cannot undertake here a detailed analysis of the stages of deification, bat point 
out that the “ breaking through ” (the Sun into what lies beyond the Sun) is ckhart’s (I. 275) 

44 second death of the soul and is far more momentous than the first ". The prolongation of the 
brahmapatha beyond the Sun, where neither Sun nor Moon nor Stars give light and the only 
guidance is that of the superhuman Lightning or immediate vision leading on to the para brahman , 
describable only by the via remotionis (neti , neti), implies a renunciation even of the Wayfarer's 
44 eternal prototype " (svarupa) in the divine mind, and the last step (pararjt padam), by which one 
mounts upon the very throne of Brahman (Kaus. Up. I. 5-7), that is, 44 knowing Brahman is very 
Brahman ", is the Wayfarer’s last death, who thus as in BU. I. 2.7 44 becoming Death, dies no 
more deaths, for Death does not die All this is implied by the superlative paristdd etasyaitas- 
minn ample nidadhydi, 44 should commit himself to that Immortality far beyond this (Sun”), 
JUB. I. 6.1, and param dditydj jayati...paro hdsyaditya-jaydj jayo bhavati , 44 wins beyond 
the Sun, yea, conquers beyond tin conquest of the Sun, CU. II. 10.5-6. 2 In connection 

with the expression 44 breaking through " (cf, MU. VI. 30, dvdrasfi bhiUvd) 44 I t 
opportunity to point out that Vedio vedhas , commonly rendered by 44 wise", as if from 
vid t is far more probably 44 penetrating ”#from vyadh, and tantamount to vedhm (” archer ”) in 
the sense of Munj. U. 2.2 tad evdkearatft viddhi , cf. also BG. XI. 64, Jakyo hy aham viddhah ; and if, 
indeed, vedhas and viddhi are also possible forms of vid ; no antinomy is involved, inasmuch as it 
is precisely by Gnosis (jfldna, vidyd) that the broaking through or hitting of the mark is effected. 

3 Cf. Mund* HI* 2.10-11 : 44 The Brahma-doctrine may be communicated to such as 

perform the sacrifice (kriydvantab), who are auditors (irotriydb) who are men of faith (fraddhayan- 
tab), who take their stand in ‘Brahman, and making an offering of themselves to the Only Prophet 
(Agni), bearers of coals of fire on their head...But it is not for one to study who does not practise ". 
It may be remarked, incidentally, that rendered into purely Christian terms, kriydvantab would be 
41 regular celebrants of Mass "• 
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The “ secret ” of what is meant by " dementation '* ( amanibhdva ) being 
inaocessible to 44 mere learning ” (cf. partita* manyamdnah...mtl4hdk ' Mun$. I. 2.8, 
cf. lia. cp. 96) is thus by definition inaccessible to 44 scholarship ” in the modern 
and philological sense of the word ; and from this point of view it must be confessed 
that the greater part of our 44 Vedic studies ” amount to nothing more than a 
“ wandering about in ignorance on the part of blind leaders of the blind " (Muqd. 

I. 2.8.), and certainly not to such a 44 Comprehension M as is implied by the constantly 
repeated va evatn vidvan of the texts, a comprehension which is either a matter of 
experience, or no matter. Learning, then, like other means ( updyci ) may be 
dispositive 14 either to bondage or to liberation ”; and that this is so is a proposi¬ 
tion with which even some Western critics* of modem educational aims are in 
hearty agreement. The last end, of 44 value depends as usual on the final cause ; 
when learning becomes an end in itself, a Science for the sake of Science, then it 
amounts to no more than what was called by St. Bernard a 44 vile curiosity ” (turpis 
curiositas ); but if the learning is acquired, not for its own sake, but as a means to a 
further end, and thus becomes a 44 sacrifice of knowledge...offered to Me M (jUdna - 
yajHam...madarpanam 1 BG. IX. 15,27.), it is conducive to the summum bonum 
envisaged by all scripture as man’s last end. 

We have been led to a discussion of these matters in connection with such 
hard sayings as 44 the mind must be arrested ” (mano niroddhavyam) and dementa¬ 
tion ” partly by the occurrence of such expressions as 41 ultimate secret ” in the 
same context, and more particularly in order to explain just how it is, that in spite of 
the prestige of modem scientific methods, and in spite of their general adoption in 
Indian seats of learning, there remains an unknown and for various reasons largely 

1 Primarily the Asuras, from whom the Devas are often represented as concealing 
their procedure, lest these “ mortals ” should follow them, cf. Genesis III. 22, “ Lest 
he take also of the Tree of life, and eat, and live forever”: and secondly the “profane”, 
ch il d is h, opinionated and unripe multitude (avidvdmsah, mudhdh, bdldh, nastikdb , prlhogjandb. 
la u k ikah, etcj, cf. Mark IV. 11-12 “ Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the 
Kingdom of God ; but unto them that were without, all these things are done in parable : that 
seeing they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not understand ; lest at 
any time they should be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them ”, and 23 “ If any man 
have ears to hear, let him hear ”: and Origen, Contra Celrntn , I. vii, “ That there should be oertain 
doctrines not made known to the multitude...is not a peculiarity of Christianity alone ” 

To resume, it is inherently impossible to communicate the highest (anagogic, paramdrthika) 
Truth otherwise than parabolically by means of symbols (verbal, visual, mythical, ritual, dramatic, 
etc.); and equally undesirable to attempt to communicate the highest Truth to anyone or everyone, 
because the unqual ifie d auditor must inevitably, if he thinks he understands, misunderstand, cf. 
Kena H. 3b It is not understood by those who 4 understand * it; but only by those who do not 
understand It . The point of view is unwelcome to a democratic age of pathetic belief in the 
efficacy of indisc riminate “ education yet even in such an age it is sufficiently evident to what 
an extent publicity, Pr. vulgarisation , involves a distortion of all but the most elementary 
“theoria”,—the theory of relativity, for example, being really “forbidden” to all those who 
cannot think in the technical terms of higher mathematics. 

2 Jung has iuW attributed the “ failure ” of Western Orientalism partly to pride, and 
partly to a more or less conscious attitude of aloofness ass umed by the scholar precisely 
because “an understanding that reaches the feeling might allow contact with the foreign 
spirit to become a serious experience ” (Wilhelm and Jung, Secret of the Golden Flower, p. 77). And 
indeed, there can be no real knowledge of anything from which one holds aloof and cannot love. 
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inartioulate, but far from insignificant, body of opinion according to which, and 
apart from the limited field of editorship and publication, the results obtained by 
modem Vedic scholarship have been fundamentally nil; precisely because in almost 
all these studies, the heart of the matter has been evaded, either because the 
** doctrine that escapes beneath the veil of the strange verses (Dante, Inferno IX. 
61), the 14 picture that is not in the colours” (LS. II. 117) has exceeded the 
capacities of the student or translator, or, what amounts to the same thing, has not 
interested him. 

It is not without reason, then that the whole Vedic (and likewise the 
Christian) tradition has insisted on the necessity of Faith ( sraddha ): we assume 
the Scholastic definition of Fides as a “ consent of the intellect to a credible 
proposition, of which no empirical proof is available ”. If one has not so much 
confidence in the texts as to believe that behind the words lies more than can be 
told in words. If one is not convinced by the technical consistency of the verses 
that their 44 authors ” could not have spoken thus without themselves possessing a 
clear understanding and actual experience of what they were speaking of , if one 
does not so far trust the texts as to realise that they are not merely fashioned in the 
literary sense, but strictly speaking informed, how can one pretend to have grasped, 
or aspire to grasp, their true intention, Dante’s vera sentenzia ? As the Buddhist 
texts so often express it, the nominalist’s preoccupation with the aesthetic surfaces 
and neglect of their content can only be compared to the case of the man who, 
when the Moon is pointed out, sees nothing but the pointing finger; we refer to the 
condition which a modem European writer has so aptly diagnosed as an 
44 intellectual myopia ”. 

The terms of Scripture and Ritual are Symbolic ( pratikavat ); and merely to 
submit this self-evident proposition is to say that the symbol is not its own 
meaning, but is significant of its referent. 8 Under these circumstances, would it 
not be a contradiction in terms for one who can say that 44 such knowledge as is not 
empirical is meaningless to us ” to claim to have understood the texts, however 

1 This briefly resumes the Thomist definitions. It may be observed that the proposition 
Ad fidem duo reqiwruntur , s. quod credibilia proponantur, et assensus (5th 111,11 ad 1 et 33.6.1c) 
excludes the ridiculous interpretation Credo quia incredibilis. On the other hand it may be 
remarked that the euphemeristic interpretations of metaphysical texts, suggested by most modern 
exegetes, are literally “ incredible **. The fact is that a majority of modern exegetes have 
approached their task from the standpoint of the anthropologist rather th*p that of the 
metaphysician; in which connection the story related by Eusebius and recently quoted by 
Rawlinson in IAL. is very pertinent: “ Aristoxenus the musician tells the following story 
about the Indians. One of these men met Socrates at Athens, and asked him what was the scope 
of his philosophy. * An enquiry into human phenomena *, replied Socrates. At this the Indian 
burst out laughing. * How can a man enquire into human phenomena,* he exclaimed, * when he 
is ignorant of divine ones ?* ** f It will hardly be out of place to remind the philologist or 
anthropologist who undertakes to explain a myth or traditional text that it has long been the recog¬ 
nised method of exegesis to assume that at least four valid meanings are involved in any soriptural 
text, according to the levol of reference considered, the possible levels being respectively the literal, 
moral, allegorical, and anagogio. If the four levels be reduoed to two by treating the three last as 
collectively “ spiritual ** meanings, the consequent 41 literal and spiritual*’ correspond to Skt. 
pratyak$am and parok^efta or adhydtmam and adhidevatam : the 14 anagogio " or highest spiritual 
significance corresponding to Skt. pdramdrthika . The student, evidently, who deliberately restricts 
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encyclop&dic his koowlod^d of them might be ? Must there not bo reoogmzed an 
element of perversity in one who can stigmatise the Brfthm&p&s as puerile, arid, 
and inane M , and yet propose to study or translate such works 1 ? Under such 
conditions, what other results could have been expeoted than have been actually 
attained ? To take only one example : the whole doctrine of “ reincarnation " 
and the supposed “ history ” of the doctrine, have been so distorted by a literal 
interpretation of symbolic terms as to justify a designation of the dootrine thus 
presented as “ puerile M ; just as the results of the study of Indian mythology by 
statistical methods may fairly be described as “ arid and inane 

We should not like it to be supposed that the foregoing remarks are directed 
against Western scholars as such or personally. The defects of modem Indian 
scholarship are of the same sort, and no less glaring. The reoent adoption of the 
naturalistic and the nominalistic point of view by Indian scholars has led, for 
example, to such absurdities as the belief that the “ sky-faring vehicles ” ( vimdna , 
etc.) of the ancient texts were actually aeroplanes ; we are merely pointing out 
that such absurdities are no greater than, but of the same sort as, those of West¬ 
ern scholars who have supposed that in the Vedic rescue of Bhujyu from the “ sea " 
there is no more to be seen than the vague reminiscence of the adventure of some 
man who, once upon a time, fell into the salt sea and was duly rescued, or those 
who argue that BY. V. 46.1 represents no more than the case of the loyal retainer 
who follows his leader no matter what befalls ; not recognizing that verses of this 
kind are, so far from being anecdotal, general equations or forms, of which events 
as such, whether past or present, can only be regarded as special cases. Our only 
purpose has been to show that to make of Vedic studies nothing more than “ an 
enquiry into human conduct ” (to quote the phrase attributed to Socrates) preaup- 
jxraes a complete misunderstanding of the nature of the texts themselves ; and in 
the present case, that those who propose to investigate such terms as manas from 
this ail-too-human and exclusively humanistic point of view must necessarily fail 
to distinguish dementation from insanity M and ** unknowing M from ** ignor¬ 
ance”. We maintain accordingly that it is an indispensible condition of true 
scholarship both to believe in order to understand *' (crede ut intelligcLs) and to 
“ understand in order to believe " (intelliqe ut credas ); not indeed as distinct and 
oonsecutive acts of the will and of the intellect, but as the single activity of both. 
The tune has surely come when we must not merely as heretofore consider the 
me a nin gs of particular terms, but also reconsider our whole method of approach to 
the problems involved. We venture to propound that it is precisely the divorce 
of intellect and will in the supposed interests of objectivity that primarily explains 
the relative infirmity of the modem approach ; and may add that this problem 
seems to be most appropriately raised in the present article of which the theme is 
“ Intellect”. _ 

hin**®lf the lowest and most obvious (naturalistic and historical) level of reference cannot expect 
to achieve a great exegetical success: he may indeed succeed in depicting the myth as he sees it 
“ objectively, %*. as something into which he cannot enter, but can only look at ; but in thus describ¬ 
ing a myth aooording to what is strictly speaking his “ accidental M knowledge of it, he is really 
d i s cus s ing only it* “ actual shape ” and leaving altogether out of aooount its “ essential form 
A Quotations in this and the preceding sentence are from the published worke of two of the most 
distinguished of living Sanskrit!**, occupying chair, of Sanskrit in two great Universities. 
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C. A. P. Rhys Davids. 

(An overlooked Sutta.) 

In the year 1934 there was placed for the first time in the hands of readers 
of English a translation of the so-called Fives and Sizes Sections in the Fourth 
Collection of Sayings from the P&li Scriptures, the Afiguttara-Nikfcya. Published 
by the P&li Text 8ooiety, it was the work of Edward M. Hare of Colombo. 
Introducing it, I drew attention to a very singular, not to say, unique Sutta in the 
Sizes entitled 4 Attakiro \ or, in the Uddftna or summary, 4 Attak&rl/ I oommended 
it to the reader with the words: 44 for surety few sayings have been so overlooked, 
and few Sayings can Buddhists and others interested in Buddhism so little afford 
to overlook.” 

Why ? Not because there had seemed to me to be a grammatical rarity in 
the Sutta :—a using of the admonitory ma for the indicative na. On this I 
commented mistakenly. By a small oversight the translator had rendered 
evamvadl as evamvada , and I, in turn overlooking this, overlooked also the truer 
rendering in the translation of 14 years earlier by the German monk called 
Nyanatiloka :—Mochte ich dock nie von einem Menschen mit solchen...Ansichten etwas 
zu sehen oder zu horen bekommen f" My carelessness in the matter is inexcusable, 
for thus, rightly rendered, the md is used in its more usual way : “ Let me not 

see or hear anyone with such a view/' 1 Fortunately our oversight did not affeot 
the force of my oomment—or, for that matter, of Gotama's very forcible 
rejoinder. 

It was this rejoinder to which I drew attention—a great word true for all 
time; a saying which, if indeed he had the insight to utter it this once, if indeed 
we have here what he truly did say, is one which he will have uttered not once 
but many times, so true is it of the message he was seeking to give. This saying it 
is, that should stand as central beside what he sought to say at the opening of the 
First Utterance, at the opening of the Second Utterance, in the saying that things 
were not 1 being 1 or * not being but ‘ becoming ', and in this and that among his 
last sayings. This saying gives the lie once for all to the imputing to him a 
1 denial of the self ’. 

The Sutta runs thus:— 44 An unnamed br&hmaoa comes and says, it is my 
view, my theory, that there is no self-agent, no other-agent" (Or the word may be 
rendered, if it be -k&rl, not -kftro, “ doer who is self, doer who is another "). 

1 Radon des Buddhas aus dem A ti guitar*, 2 to. Series, II. p. 46. 1922. L 
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That a brahmapa should be shown uttering this nihilistic assertion is in itself 
odd. He stamps himself as no brfchmapa in the mere saying such a thing. It is 
as monstrous as if Nicodemus were found saying to Jesus 4 There is no God \ He 
may of course have been a youthful debater. Hut when the Suttas were, after 
some three centuries, revised and compiled canonically, the rift between &akya, 
and Br&hmanism was so wide, that the 6akyan Safigha seems to have even 
become ignorant of what the central tenets of the latter were. And the brahmapa 
was become a sort of typical erratic, a sort of religious 1 quack \ so to speak. This 
is true already in the Tevijja Suttanta of the Dlgha Nikaya, as it is in the gith&s 
of the Jataka of the ‘Ten types of Brfchmapa ’ (No. 495). 

Gotama's reply is : “ Let me never see or hear anyone with 8uch views, such 
a theory. Surely how, when one moves forward or moves backward, can it be 
said as you say ? What think you ? Is there an element of initiative (drabbha - 
dhdtu) ? ” Answer: “ There is ", “ Given then the element, are there beings who 

manifestly have it ?” Answer: “ There are “ But that being so, it is this that 
is self-agency (or the self-agent) in beings, this that is other agency (or agent) in 
beings. And do you also admit, that this is so with the element of moving away 
(or down) from, with the element of crossing over,...of resisting ( thdma-), persisting, 
approach to ? And are there beings manifestly having each and all these (other 
five) elements ? ” Answer: “ There is ; they are. ” “ But it is each and all of 

these elements that are agency of a self, of an other. Let me not see or hear 
anyone with such a view, such a theory ; ” 

The br&hmapa confesses himself converted in the usual way. 

Here are six modes of physical procedure (the Commentary calls them so : 
pavatta), on the strength of which this little Sutta finds titular rank—an accident 
in essential method characteristic of the Anguttara. In them the only thing 
noteworthy is the first, the explicit recognition of the beginning, the new, the not 
yet set up, which is, if I err not, a feature peculiar to, and worthy of early 
Buddhism. The peculiar religious mission of the founders was the bringing out 
man s nature as, not static, but dynamic. He was ever setting out to accomplish 
the further, the patio of the an-uppatto. With the dhdtu here of drabbha should 
be compared the eight vatthu's of drabbha in the 8angitl of the Dlgha (echoing in 
the Dasuttara), with the fine refrain : Well then, I will stir up energy to finish 
that which is not done, to accomplish the unaccomplished, to realize the unrealiz¬ 
ed. And since it is in the will to the new, the fresh, wherein lies peculiarly the 
nearness to the self, to the very man, as agent, as wilier in the new, it was 

specially fitting that this element in procedure should have found mention at the 
bead of the list. 


That we have here Makhali Gosala’g heresy of the Dlgha and Sarpyutta 1 
asserted and rebuked, as the translator holds, I do not agree. That was a denial 
of effectivei causation. This is a denial of the causer, the wilier, the self, man, soul, 
a^denial which is so instantly countered and refuted. Nor is the matter made 
clear in the P. T. B. P&li Diction ary, art: sub atta-kdro , where this, our present 


1 0., No. n,A 90; $.,111,210. 
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context, is equated with the context just referred to in Dlgha. As the Commentary 
on the former context makes clear, the emphasis is there on the deed:—yena 
aitand katalcammena ime...pdpwrLdti. In our context the emphasis is on the doer :—» 
Who, what is i that exercises initiative (leading to, not the mere act, but the 
man, the actor, rejection of whom, as wilier, as chooser involved in, was Makkhali’s 
denial—a doctrine we find Gotama sharply condemning. It is of such a teacher, 
that we here find the Founder saying: Let me not see or hear 
anyone so thinking, so teaching ! 

agree, will readers come to agree, that here we have Gotama 
shown as utterly opposed to the doctrine which Buddhists and most writers on 
Buddhisn make his central teaching ? I am well aware, that such work as is 
done by these translations travels, very slowly. And at present 

there seem to be very few serious students of Pali and Buddhism of the Pali sort 
left. Not a word has yet reached the translator or myself of comment, critical or 
otherwise, on this extraordinary and priceless 4 left-in * among Pali Suttas. I am 
scarcely surprised, that not as, with us, only two, but as with the German transla¬ 
tion, 14 years have failed to see it unearthed. In that in it, the word attakaro 
(or kari) is rendered not by Tun or Handeln, but by Tat...for which the proper 
Pali were Kamma, or -katam, or kiriya,...one may almost say, that an extra 
spadeful has been thrown upon the argument. The translator will be ex-officio a 
devout subscriber to the dogma of the not-self; his vision will have been already 
bent not to see what is here, to the unprejudiced, calling for unprejudiced recogni¬ 
tion. Nor, and perhaps for the same reasons, does the Anguttara Commentary 
help us. For some reason, which we can perhaps guess, the exegesist glides past 
all the gist of the brief talk needing exposition, and gives us mere verbal para¬ 
phrase. (Even my own oversight alluded to, condoning the confusing vadl with 
vado has not brought me the deserved rebuke). 

What have Buddhists or we who are deeply interested in early Buddhism 
been doing, that, where there is, or should be, at least some textual familiarity 
with the Pitakas, only silence has followed this challenge, now for the first time 
in English garb, flung as a glove into the lists, defying the upholders of anattd ? 
Still do books and articles appear with the old ascription of denier of ‘ self or soul ’ 
of Deity, of personal responsibility, hereafter, of close touch with that 
hereafter, dumped on to the shoulders of this much wronged teacher. And if the 
student at first hand malign him, what chance, unless he be an Edmond Holmes, 
a James B. Pratt, has the learner at second-hand? 

I look at a recent translation of the eminent Dr. Schweitzer’s book on 
Indian Thought and the West and there is the same old story : “ It is a...charac¬ 
teristic of the Buddha’s thought ” (here is no attempt to distinguish between his 
thought and that of his after-men), ‘ that he quite decisively rejected...identity 
with the Universal Soul and the individual soul...denied the existence of a sole 
supreme Being...denies the existence of the individual soul...” This is to quote 

but one of many, especially many Indian writers of to-day, too complacent over 
a minimum of first-hand knowledge. There is revealed a having listened to writers 
who have studied their Buddhism insufficiently in historical perspective, who see 
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the original teaching of the 6th. even of the 7th. oentury B.C. as identical with 
the profoundly changed values of the monastic, early-S&nkhya-drenobed teaching 
of the 3rd century B.C. That writers of second-hand lore should not trouble to give 
heed to such work as the Pili Text Society has been doing; that they help, 
instead, to prolong the errors of pioneers, is deplorable. But what must we thint 
of the student and expert at first hand, who, in this newly won field of history, 
fails to get fresh light, and admit that these fusty errors need much purging 7 


ON THE WORD GAI)I)AR1KA. 


BY 

Dr. 8. K. D4 (Dacca). 

The word gcujkjtarikd (also occurring in the variant forms of Qa44di'ika, 

A a44alik&, gadidlika, gwjiurika and gcujlulikd) is not noticed by the Sanskrit 
lexicographers; bat the phrase gadfarika-pravdha, employed by more than one 
authoritative classical writer, is well known. 1 It appears to have been employed 
for the first time towards the end of the 10th oentury by Abhinavagopta in his 
Locana commentary on the Dhvanyiloka (ed. Klvy wi t l t 36, Bombay 1911, pp. 86, 
136). when the phrase OOOQTB in the form of ga^a/rikd^ntyvAhopcih^ or 
gad^U-pmvAka-paiita*. The mcpnmkm also oeotns in Mammals Vftti (11th 
oentury) on hfc Kdvga-prak&ia viii, 9, and in Vifvanfttha’B Sdhitya-darpa*a (first 
half of the 14th oentury) in his Vrtti on vi, 919b. Speaking of the distinction 
between Ouna and Alaipk&ra, Mammata criticises and disputes the views of those 
who reject this distinction as merely based upon blind tradition and says gaddarikd- 
pravah&iai§dm bhedah. In the same way Visvanatha, speaking of the distinction 
admitted by some theorists between the Natya-lak^ana and the Naty&laipkara, 
says that, though genericaily they are the same (sdmdnyata eka-nipatve pi), their 
distinctive designation is g(uJ4alikd-^ravdhe\M , which phrase is explained by the 
commentator Ramacarapa as gatdnugatika-nydyena and translated by Pr&mada- 
d&sa Mitra as * in pursuance of established custom. 1 It is unfortunate that 
Vidvan&tha’s commentary on Mammae's work, where he may have explained this 
phrase, is not available in print; but some of Mammata's other oommentators 
explain the passage cited above. The K&vya-pradipa commentary of Govinda 
(ed. K&vyam&lft 94, 2nd Eld. Bombay 1912, p. 278) explains : gafalalikd metf, kdcid 
eka kenaciddhetund puro gacchati , tLards tu vinaiva nimitta-vicdram Lam anugacch - 
anti , tathd. This explanation is copied almost verbatim by Bhlmasena in his 
Sudhdsagara commentary (ed. Benares 1924); while other commentators repeat it, 
more or less, in their own words. Thus, Srlvidya Cakravartin, a South Indian 
commentator, who thinks that the phrase is a proverb or popular saying (Abhft- 
paka), says in his saitipraddya’prakasini commentary (ed. Trivandrum 1926) : 
gafidarikd’yravdheQa barkara-praydna-nydyena l ekasyam gaddarikdydm artha - 
parydlocanaiji vinaiva purafr praydtdyai/i sarvaiva panktis tarn eva panth&nai p 
pram&Qikrtya pravartate i prakftepyetad evdbhdriakam dydtam . Another 8outh 
Indian commentator, Bhatta Gop&U, explains more briefly in his 
commentary (ed. Trivandrum 1926): gaddartkd-pravdhevM meta-jdti-gamana-nydryena 

1 U is noiioed in the Lauktka-nydydAjtUi , Pi. i, compiled by G. A. Jaoob (3rd ed., Nirnaya 
8*gar Proas, Bombay 1925, pp. 28-24). 
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gatdnugatikatdmdtre*a. 6rivatsalAnchana, however, in his Sara-bodhini com¬ 
mentary does not appear to be very certain about the exact meaning of the word 
gaddarika. He explains it as a statement without the logical hetu % in which a 
distinction is drawn without a difference, but whioh is followed out of deference to 
high authority (bhedakarn vina bheda-vadad idam ittham iti hetu-iunyaiji vaco 
gaddarika , tasya guru^aurave^dnumodanam pravdhah) ; but he accepts also the 
current explanation which is given by other commentators, and adds in the alter¬ 
native i yad vd, gaddarikd msji, avtcchsdsna tad-anugatnanatn pravdhah . In the 
same way, Mahesvara offers a somewhat fanciful alternative explanation, while 
accepting the usual interpretation. He states that gaddarika , according to some 
means a flowing stream of unknown origin (ajddta-pravdhdgama-millo dh&rd-vdhi 
nadi-vitefa iti kedt). Apparently this explanation is a piece of guess-work suggested 
by the accompanying word pravdha , and he adds immediately : me$ayuthair 
anugamyamdnd me$ityanye , tan-nyayena bhrdnta-paramparayaiva bhedo vyavahri- 
yate . These two explanations of Mahesvara are substantially quoted by the 
compilers of the Sabda- kalpadruma , from which they are cited by Bobtlingk and 
Both in their Sanskrit Worterbuch. 

From the passages cited above it will be clear that the opinions of the 
commentators, barring obvious conjecture, generally agree in explaining the maxim 
gaddarika-pravdha as the blind following of a tradition; and the word gaddarika 
meaning a female sheep (me*t), the saying is supposed to take its origin from the 
phenomenon of a flock of sheep following the lead of a female sheep* 

But the difficulty in accepting this explanation lies in the fact that no 
Sanskrit lexicon recognises the word gaddarika or gives it the sense of a female 
sheep. The only old lexicon which notices the word in the form of gaddari l 8 the 
Desi-ndma-mdld of Hemacandra (12th century) ii, 84 (ed. Calcutta 1931), where it 
is, however, explained not as a female sheep but as a she-goat ( chdgi ). 

The use of the word has not been traced in literature before the 10th century, 
and it is probable that it came into Sanskrit at a comparatively late date. From 
its appearance and uncertain etymology, it is undoubtedly easy to take it as a D6sl 
word, that is, as a word of unexplained form or unknown origin. But is it possible 
that gaddarika is a Prakntic form (reborrowed in Sanskrit) of a lost Sanskrit word 
gandharikd, which may have meant a female sheep ? The country of Gandb&ra 
was well known for its sheep-breeding and famous for its wool. There seems to 
be a reference to this fact in the well known ftgveda verse (1.126.7), in which 
R o m asA, on being ridiculed by her husband on her tender age and immaturity, 
c h a llen ges with the words: I am covered with down all over like an ewe of the 
GandhArins "Ji sdrvdhdm asm romaid gandhdrir&m ivdwki). The phrase gandhti- 
riydm ivdvika is thus explained by SAyapa: gandhdrd deidh, te^drji sarjtbandhirvyavi - 
jdtir iva 1 tad-deiasthd avayo me*d yathd romaids tathdham asmi. The prince 
Bhavya Svanaya, Bomas& s husband, having been probably the ruler of a territory 
on the Sindhu, she was naturally familiar with the ewe for which GandhAra was 
famous. Originally the phrase might have been gandh&rikd 1 avikd , 41 a female 

to M an .dative, meaning ‘belonging 
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sheep of Gandh&ra secondarily, the word gandharika itself came to signify simply 
a female sheep without any specialised sense. One must recognise that the 
difficulty of deriving gcujkjiarilcd from gandh&rikd is that no example of the whole 
series ndh>nd>ip}>d4 can be found in MIA, and that ruf, in NIA normally 
becomes <J with compensatory nasalised lengthening of the previous vowel; but the 
series in itself does not seem to be phonetically impossible. The word may 
have, at some time or other, been extended to mean a she-goat; for we find that 
the third musical note, called Gandh&ra. is supposed to represent the voice of a 
goat. 1 Hemacandra’s explanation would thus be intelligible. 


1 VaijayarUi, Bhflmikhajida Sttdridhyiya, 61. 182-58. 
Gandhi ra. 


See also Sabda-kalpadnma under 




THE THIRTEENTH ROCK EDICT OF A60KA. 

BY 

V. B. Ramachandra Dikshitar (Madras). 

We cannot think of a better tribute to the revered memory of the late 
lamented Dr. Woolner than this our humble contribution to Atokan history, the 
chosen field of his research and the most important of his publications. We have 
particularly chosen the Thirteenth Bock Edict for re-examination, as centuries of 
Atokan scholarship have looked upon this Edict as a key to Atokan history, a 
convenient peg to hang the theory of Atoka being a Buddhist upon it. But when 
I mad e a special study of Atokan epigraphy in connection with my publication of 
the MAURYAN POLITY, 1 I found reasons for re-examining the Edict and reinter¬ 
preting it in the flood of light shed by a comparative and critical study of the 
Kautillya Artha&astra. I shall, therefore, briefly consider seriatim the conclusions 
reached by such a critical study of the texts of the inscription. 

1. Kalinga’s annexation was not a fresh conquest, but a reconquest after 
the suppression of a rebellion. What Prof. E. J. Rapson threw out as a suggestion, 9 
has proved to be a fact in the light of an independent examination. We have 
epigraphical authority to show that Kalinga should have formed a province of the 
great Nanda empire which preceded the glorious Maury an empire. The conquest 
of Kalinga and its annexation to the empire of the Nandas was originally effected 
by Nanda I or Nandiv&rdhana whose interest in that province did not end merely 
with the conquest; for he undertook public works to enrich the material welfare of 
that newly acquired territory. We have no evidence at all, epigraphical or 
literary, to show that Kalinga ever became independent either during the epoch of 
the Nandas or during the reigns of the first two Mauryan monarchs. The Maury an 
invasion to Tamil India in the period, probably of Bindus&ra, and Atoka’s mention 
of Tamil kin g doms as the frontier states of his empire, bear testimony to the fact 
that K a lin g a continued to be a part and parcel of the empire from Nanda I to 
Atoka. To venture a conjecture, taking advantage of Atoka*s policy of peace and 
good will, the sturdy K a lin gas rose in revolt, and this provoked Atoka so much 
that he indulged in adharmic warfare to put down the revolt successfully and with 
an iron hand. The sternness and fierceness with which he suppressed the rebellion 
became a standing example to other provinces, which showed no signs of discon¬ 
tent and continued as members of the empire. 

2. Atoka repented his action in Kalinga as too rash and as too extreme a 
punishment, and resolved to propagate dharma more and more. The view taken 

1 Pu Wished by the University of Madras, 1983, * Ck. I., Vol. I, p. 815. 
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generally by soholars is, that Atoka became a convert to Buddhist faith. Dr. 
R. K. Mookerjee, however, thinks that the conquest of Kalinga was followed by the 
increase of Atoka's faith in Buddhism, as he had already been a lay Buddhist. 1 
But there seems to be no warrant either of these views from the inscription. The 
inscription simply records the fact that the emperor felt keenly for the horrors of 
war, and being dharmaically disposed already, he also felt that he should thereafter 
observe and practise dharma to its very letter and spirit. There is no indication 
in the epigraph about Buddhist dharma or Atoka’s relation to that particular 
dharma . On the other hand, there is a hint that his dharma was the Sandtana 
dharma of orthodox Hinduism. That it was Brahmanical dharma is furnished by 
the statement made in the inscription as follows : " this is considered even more 
grievous by His Sacred Majesty inasmuch as there dwell Br&hmana and dramapa 
or followers of other sects, etc.” If Atoka had been already a lay Buddhist, or if 
he had become a convert to it after Kalinga carnage, how are we to explain the 
fact that he makes no reference to the adherents of his creed, but refers prominently 
to the Br&hmaps and sects other than the Buddhists ? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the so-oalled Buddhist king gave place of honour to Brihmapas, the followers 
of the Vedio religion as opposed to the Buddhist faith ? Gan we reasonably assume 
that the faith which, he is supposed to have embraoed and followed, should have 
been relegated to the background as one among other sects, if we can find a place 
for it among them ? If, on the other hand, by ' other sects ’ Atoka means all 
non-Buddhist sects, why should he then make a particular mention of the 
Brahmanas, who must be, to all intents and purposes, reckoned among the non- 
Buddhist sects ? We have, therefore, to conclude that there is no support to the 
theory of Atoka’s faith or increased faith in a religion other than the Brahmanical. 

3. The &ramapas of the inscriptions of Atoka refer invariably to the orthodox 
ascetics of the Brahmanical fold and not to Buddhists as is generally understood. 
As this has been discussed rather elaborately in my MAURYAN POLITY,* I shall 
confine myself to a few outstanding reasons whioh have led me to this oonolusion. 
In the Mauryan Period as testified to us by the classical writers, like Megasthenes, 
the whole Br&hmapa community was divided into two classes—the Br&hmanas 
who were the followers of the Trayi or the three Vedas, and the dramapas, or the 
followers of the Atharvaveda , serving the State as physioians, diviners and 
sorcerers. Lassen, who has given some thought to this question on the basis of the 
Indika , has expressed the opinion—and it is very difficult to dispute it—that the 
Sarmanes or Sarmai of Megasthenes, Germanes of Strabo, and Samanaeans of 
Porphyrius agree better with tho Br&hmapa Sannyasins. 9 This interpretation is 
further shared by two eminent scholars like Von Schroeder and H. T. Colebrooke. 
Whatever be the change in meaning of the term dramapa in the centuries following 
the Christian era, the faot remains that in the oenturies preceding that era the 
term meant a parivrftjaka, yati or sannyftsin of the Brahmanical faith. If this 
were not so, there is no meaning in tacking them on with the Br&hmapas in all the 
inscriptions of Atoka. If we take for the sake of argument that the dramapas 


1 Atoka, p. 168, n. 1. f See pp. 269-275. I lnd. Alt, II. pp. 706f. 
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represent the Buddhists is it too much to ask why Atoka, if he were himself a 
Buddhist, has not mentioned them first in the order, but has given undue importance 
to the Brfthmapas ? It would have been proper if the texts would have read 
§ramapas and Br&hmanas ; even here we cannot quite see the point of Atoka's 
inte ns e faith in Buddhism or of the propaganda spirit that is supposed to have 
moved him as a result of the war. For, we find in the P&li books, a mention of 
the dramanas and Brfihmanas in the order, and wherever the dramana-Brfthmapa 
combination occurs, the Sramana undoubtedly stands for the non-Buddhist order. 
Even the Buddhist scholars would, I hope, admit this. Though there are a 
number of places where the dramana-Br&hmana combination is a matter of frequent 
occurrence, still I shall refer to one or two of them. The Jacchandhavaggo (4,5,6) 
refers to &ramanas and Br&hm&nas, followers of different darianas wandering 
through the city of Sravasti for alms. 1 In the Dialogues we often meet with 
these expressions. In one place it is said, that the grhasthas or householders 
believed it to be their duty to entertain Sramanas and Br&hmapas (1,69). In 
another even the emperor, enjoying cool moonlight, is said to have been anxious 
to receive a Sramana or Brahmana (Ib.66). Elsewhere expression is given to 
the fact that these Sramanas and Brahmanas were alone religious leaders of 
that age. 9 Even here the Sramana does not mean a Buddhist monk. What 
does all this show ? Even in the so-called Buddhist age, it was the Brahmanas 
and their ascetic orders that evoked universal respect. And this fact Atoka 
records in his writings, and in recording so, he does not adhere even to the 


order in which the Pali texts mention them. In mentioning the Br&hmanas first 
and Sramanas next, Atoka attaches great importance to grhastha-Brahmanas as 
distinguished from panvrajaka-Brfihmaps, and seems to appreciate the great service 
and self-sacrifice, which they as householders did to the society at large, to promote 
the common weal* This is quite in keeping with the injunctions of the Dharma- 
8&8tra which assigns undue place to the grhasthas among the four &6ramas. 
What really moved Atoka to remorse was, the fellow-feeling and humanity and 
not necessarily the new bom Buddhist faith. It may be noted in passing that the 
Jaina and Buddhist ascetics preferred to call themselves 6ramapas because, as has 
&lread y 8a id» it was the &ramana who, among the hosts of ascetic orders 
which were flourishing at that time, was universally respected and acknowledged 
as belonging to a legitimate order of sannyasins. It is to be supposed that 
d enominatin g themselves as Sramaps, the unorthodox ascetics appealed to the 
sympathy and support of the masses. Is it not said in the Dialogues that even 
a slave who called himself a 6ramapa was entitled to respect f 

4. The dharma preached in the inscription is a replica of Hindu law of 
Sandtana Dharma , and there is no special reason to believe it to be Buddhist 
dharma. The dharma* mentioned are (a) obedience to elders, (b) obedience to 
parents, (c) obedience to preceptors, (d) proper conduct towards friends and 



2 Dialogues. II, 166. 
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or injury in war. What is preached here is the grhastha dharma of the orthodox 
Hindu. The whole thing savours of Vedic injunctions. The last prescriptions 
are those relating to the laws of war. Appropriate to the view taken in this paper, 
Biihler interpreted correctly the term agrabhuti as Br&hmfti^a. The other meaning 
can only be elder brother, who, according to Hindu dharma, occupies a social status 
equal to that of the father. The reading agrabhuti should be definitely discarded, 
as there is no meaning in showing obedience to higher officials. Besides in the 
order of the mention, if it is an official under reference he would be enumerated 
only after preceptor. So agrabhuti should stand for Brahmapa, perhaps a sifta 
who evoked respect from all communities for his righteous conduct and service to 
the country by elevating its moral and religious level. So we have to interpret 
that agrabhuti stands for a sre$ta or sif fa, and judged by the standards of Atoka’s 
time, the sretfha or 4if(a was always a Vedic Brahmapa. The other virtues 
enumerated need not deter us and they are very commonplace. The last rules are 
of the laws of righteous warfare in which saintly kings of ancient India always 
indulged. A generous treatment was accorded to the members of the vanquished 
party and adequate provision was made to the sustenance of the family which had 
lost its earning member by death or maiming of limbs. 

5. Like all monarohs of ancient India, the king felt the responsibility of his 
duties towards his subjects, and endeared himself to them by acting as a father to 
his sons. So he took a full share of the sufferings and ills of his subjects and sympa¬ 
thised with them. This paternal conception, which is bestowing love and affection 
upon the people, should not be confounded with the principle of paternalism which 
is said to smack of autocracy. He made no distinction among the different peoples 
who professed various faiths in his empire. He made no distinction between one 
individual and another, between one community and another, between one faith 
and another. Just as a father would treat all his sons equally and well Atoka 
behaved towards his subjects of differing creeds and extended his love and esteem 
to all of them. In other words, the emperor was catholic in his outlook and had 
a tolerant disposition. Toleration was indeed the key-note of his religious policy. 
He was always prepared to forget and forgive provided the offence committed was 
of the nature that admitted of forgiving. Atoka did not believe in extreme 
penalties for smaller crimes. In fine, he wanted to mete out justioe by awarding 
just punishment. 

6. It is a myth to believe that Atoka substituted the conquest of arms by 
the conquest of morality. Taking the case of foresters to which this edict refers, 
it can be plainly seen, that with regard to the wild tribes the emperor prefers to 
allow them to follow their own traditional laws. It is not clear from the texts 
whether the wild tribes were brought under the empire by the fresh conquest of 
Atoka or they had been Bubdued by his predecessors. The inscription admits of 
interpretation in both ways. Whatever this may be, the more important faot with 
which we are concerned at present is, that the laws were promulgated by the 
emperor so as to enforoe discipline among them. This does not mean that Atoka 
was anxious to convert them to the Buddhist faith and Buddhist ways of thinking 
and acting. What is aimed at here is, the administrative act of the enforcement 
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of discipline whioh is political in character. It has nothing to do with religions 
discipline. The early Atokan scholars, who read these inscriptions and interpreted 
them, when the Arthai&stra of Kautilya was not known, honestly believed these 
inscriptions to be generally religious in character. Rut to a student of the 
KautiUya , every Edict of Atoka is one of enormous political and administrative 
significance. It must also be remembered that in ancient India religion and 
politics went together. Everything connected with the king amounted to being a 
ritual and the divorce of religion from politics is hardly traoeable. 

Examining the inscription in this light, Atoka wants to bring borne to these 
wild tribes, as distinguished from his civil population, that though the emperor has 
repented what he felt as adharmaic aotion in the field of Kalinga, it iB not applicable 
to all his subjeots and under all oircumstanoes. Whoever it be, if they lacked 
digripW in administration, he, the emperor, would throw off his repenting 
attitude and take up his arms and punish them severely. The terms prabhava 
(might) and hamOeyapt (killing) are indeed the keywords whioh go to prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that the emperor still continued to bear his arms, without 
which it is well nigh impossible to be at the head of a huge empire composing of 
different peoples. The emperor makes known to the public to the following effeot: 

1 Let not people in my dominion take undue advantage of my anutdpa , though I am 
full of it for a right cause. Let not anybody think that I have disbanded my army 
and become a pure monk. I am still the old Atoka, the emperor. Any misbe¬ 
haviour on the part of my subjects including the foresters will be severely dealt 
with by the use of deadly weapons. Transgressors of law would be put to the 
sword.' It seems to me that the text in question could be paraphrased in this 
manner. Otherwise there is no meaning to the words prabhava and hamAeyapi. , 

7. Atoka is anxious that his subjects should cultivate ordinary virtues of 
life. Some scholars have read this line along with those specifically meant for wild 
tribes, and interpret that Atoka expects these rude-folk of the forests to cultivate 
such elementary virtues, and finds in it yet another division of the Dharma' 
We would rather have this injunction of His Majesty applied to all his subjects 
from the phrase tavra bhutana * and not narrow them to his forest-subjects. In 
that case afvai should have been repeated or tavra bhutana should have been 
omitted. From the definite use of the expression tavra bhutana we have to take it 
that it is a separate proposition promulgated by the emperor to make known to all 
his subjects what the emperor ordinarily desires of each and every one of them. 
This is indeed a general prescription of all the Dharmas&stras and niti texts. 

8. Dharmavijaya in the inscription is not to be taken in the literal sense of 
moral conquest or conquest by morality. But it stands for an important political 
concept in ancient Hindu warfare. It means according to Kautilya, righteous war 
as distinguished from asura or lobha vijaya which are adharmaic forms of conquest. 
In fact, Kautilya who flourished in the days of Atoka's grand-father and perhaps 
also of his father mention three kinds of conquest in war— dharmavijaya , asura - 
vijaya and lobhavijaya. While greed of territory, treasure and women, dominate s 

7 1 . 8ee ** exwnple B * K - *°ok«jee’. Atoka p, 166 n. 6. 2 For an elaborate examine- 

tioa of this teem see my irticle in Dr. Pafhak Comm. Vol. pp. 380-86, and also Maurycm Polity, 
pp. 364-7. 
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the last two forms of conquest, and while unrighteous means were employed 
towards those ends, the first dharmavijaya was governed by the laws of war in 
which the oonqueror was satisfied with the mere acceptance of his paramountcy by 
the territories within the empire, on its frontier or beyond it. Even if the war 
was actually fought, unscrupulous methods were totally avoided. This is why 
Atoka calls this mukha-mute or principal conquest. What is implied is that his 
conquest of Kalinga amounted to an amra or lobhavijaya , and thereafter he would 
only resort to dharmavijaya. It is stretching too far to say that Atoka imported 
a new meaning to this political term of much significance. 

9. We are afraid the statement 1 This has been often won by His Majesty 
in his dominion and among his frontier peoples ’, has not been properly understood. 
For one thing ‘ moral conquest * cannot be repeatedly won. When once the people 
become converted to one faith, where arises the necessity of changing that faith, if 
it is rooted in dharma as the Buddha understood it and preached ? The repeated 
winning leaves the assumption that people were not satisfied and hence changed it. 
Onoe again, preaohers were sent and they were oonvinoed ; but soon they changed. 
This state of uncertainty in religious matters cannot be a permanent factor of 
Atoka’s period. Again it is said that this moral conquest extended to peoples in 
the frontier embracing alien oreeds. It is impossible to imagine that these Yona 
kings were converted to Atoka’s way of thinking in matters religious, as soon as 
his so-called religious mission reached them. One is afraid that we import modern 
ideas into these inscriptions. Therefore the following interpretation is suggested. 
As we have no evidence of AsOka's conquest other than that of Kalinga either in 
literature or epigraphy, the term devanapriyasa in this line stands euphemistically 
for an illustrious ancestor of Atoka, and we suggest the name of Candragupta his 
grand-father who under the inspiring guidance of his distinguished chancellor 
Kaufiilya effected dharmavijaya not only in the Mauryan empire but also among 
the different Greek states on its frontier. It is interesting to note in this connec¬ 
tion that Devanampriya is one of the titles of Candragupta also. It has been an 
ancient tradition to import the achievements of a past king to a descendant of the 
line. This is quite common in early literature and especially the &angam literature 
of the Tamils. Before the different parts of the empire and the frontier territories 
(ante vi$ayas of Arthaidstra) which were in a state of revolt and inimical to the 
empire newly born, Candragupta had to effect their conquest by more than one 
battle. But in these wars Atoka wants to convey to us that Candragupta followed 
the principle of dharma vijaya and thus endeared himself to his subjects and the 
people on the frontier. The elements of the empire became fairly stabilised, and 
Candragupta’s successors did not feel any necessity to enter into fresh warfare. 
The names of the frontier kings are significant to the extent that they were the 
names of his contemporaries, who were ruling in the different states to which 
Candragupta carried his sword. The mention of the Colas and the P&p^yas 
confirms the view of the Mauryan invasion of South India as is also evident from 
the Sangam literature . 1 ' 


1 8ee my Mauryan Polity ., pp. 68-66. 
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10. Next we are introduced to a number of sovereign states within the 
empire. It is said that everywhere in these states, though not directly subordinate 
to him, people speak highly of his righteous rule (< dhaimanusasti ). This is quite 
in keeeping with the tradition that As6ka was from his ohildhood swayed by ideals 
of sympathy and love. From the next line it is evident that the dtUas which 
should ordinarily mean here spies or Q*4ha puru?as of the Arthaidstra were 
roaming about in these raja rifayas often and carried information to His Majesty. 
There have been other territories where his spies were let loose, and even there, 
people had heard of the righteous role and ordinances endeavoured to imitate him 
by taking to righteous policy. The following of that method leads to success in 
everything. Such universal success again led to cordial relations. It was not 
contaminated by injustice nor bred ranoour. If it did, it would lead to further 
wars and oonquests. Though cordiality which depended on Dharmavijaya is not 
much, still the thought of attaining heaven by pursuing that method filled him, says 
A&ka, with satisfaction. For, is it not a law of the Hindu wars that a king who 
meets the enemy by righteous methods and conquers him with an eye to the 
ethical aspect of warfare, attains heaven ? The ruling passion of the ancient 
Hindu manarchs was the attainment of heaven by righteous conquest. Do we not 
find in the Allahabad pillar of Samudragupta Prthvim avajitya divam Jayati ? 
What therefore Asfika wants to make out his ideal is the attainment of heaven, 
and this can be earned by a king taking to righteous war and conquest of the 
dharmavijaya kind. This is the dharma of K$atriya and hence he calls this edict 
dharmadipi. Do we not call for instances the Mahdbhdrata a Dharma-grantha, 
the hero Dharmaputra the field of battle dharma-kfetra and the battle itself dharma - 
I ruddha. The watchword of our ancients was yato dharmas tato jay ah. 

Conclusion : The object of this Edict is set forth in the dosing lines. It 
has been indited for tbe guidance of his sons and grandsons. They should not 
regard this method of conquest anything novel. If they had to encounter a 
conquest, i. e., vijaya which means also war, they should be sparing in the use of 
their arms, which is indeed characteristic of dharmavijaya . In other words 
AsOka wants to bring home to his successors that indiscriminate slaughter should 
not be indulged in ware. But they could resort to Dharmayuddha. And by 
resorting to this a king attains fame both in this world and the next. Here again 
it is refreshing to point out that, if the vijaya stands for * moral oonquest' where 
is the need for mentioning laghudatjda ? Moral conquest implies a mission of 
peace where no kind of dayda is involved. 

We may then conclude that the fact of the mention of daruja in connection 
with the vijaya and the fact that he still retained the power of killing people for 
misbehaviour bear unimpeachsble testimony to Atoka still possessing arms, and 
his reference to Brfthmaqa and 6ramapa above all shows him a follower of the 
Brahmanical rather than of the Buddhist faith. 
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APPENDIX. 

Text of the Edict . 

Note :—The text followed is that of 4 6ihbfegarhl which is almost the best among the 
preserved. The other texts are much imperfect, and contain variations. (8ee A. C. Woolner : 
Atoka Text and Oloeeary. Pt. I. pp. 24, 26, 28 and 80). 

A (stava) pa abhisita (sa de) vana 
priasa Priadrasi (sa) rano 
Ka (liga vijitaj (dia^ha) matre 
(pranafotasa) hasre ye tato apa- 
vudhe 6atasaha9ra (ma) tre tatra bate 
bahu (tavatake) va mute I (l) Tato (pa) eba 
adhuna ladhepu (Kaliipgepu) tivre 
dhrama (palanaip) dhrama (ka) mata 
dhramanuiasti ea devana pri (ya) sa i 
So asti anusooan (aip) devana priyasa 
vijinit (u) (Ka) Kipga (ni) i (2) 

Avijitaip hi (viji) naman (o yo) tatra 
vadh(o) va (ma) rapaip va apava (ho) va 
janasa I Taip baflhaip vedaniyamataip 
gurumataip ea devanaip priyasa i Imaip 
pi eu tato gurumata (ta) rarp (deva) nazp 
priyasa I Ya tatra (3) vasaipti 
bramana va Bramana va aipne va 
prapaipda gra (ha) tha va yesu vihita 
epa agrabhu (fi) susrupa matapitupu 
sudrupa gurunaip susrupa (mitra)- 
saipstutasahaya- (4) -natikepu (da) sabha ($a)- 
kanaip samapratipati dri^ha (bhatita) I 
Tepazp tatra bhoti apagratho va 
vadho va abhiratana va nikra- 
mapaip I Yap (aip) va pi sazpvihitanaip 
(ei) (ne) ho avaprahino e (te) pa 
(mi) trasaiptutasahayadatika vasana (5) 
prapupati I Tatra taip pi tepa 
vo apagratho bhoti l Pratibbagarp 
ea etaqa savra-manusanaip gurumataip 
ca devanaip priyasa I 

Nas i oa ekataraspi pi prapaip<Jaspi na 
uama prasado I 8o yamatro (jano) tada 
Kalige hato oa mu( (o) oa apavi^h (o) 
ca (ta) to (6) iatabhage va sahasra- 
bhagam va aja gurumataip vo 
devanaip priyasa I Yo pi oa apakareya ti 
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chamitaviyamate to devanaip priyasa 
yaip iako ohamanaye I Ta pi 
ca atavi devanaip priyasa (vi) jite 
bhoti ta pi anuneti annnij (h) apeti 
anatape pi oa p (r) abhave devanaip 
priyasa I (7) Vuoati tepa kiti avatrapeyu 
na oa haipneyasu I Ichati bi 
devanaip priyo savrabhntana aohati 
saipyamaip samaoariyarp rabbasiye I 
Epe oa ma(kha)mute vijaye devanaip 
priyasa yo dhramavijayo so oa 
pona ladho devanaip priyasa iha oa 
sa(vie)«a oa aiptepa (8) a papa 
pi yojana$a(te)?u yatra Aiptiyoko nama 
Tonaraja paraip oa tens Amtiyokena 
oatore 4 rajani Toramaye nama Aip- 
tikini nama Maka nama Alikasndaro 
nama nica Coda Paipda ava Tambapaipni- 


ya evameva bids rajavipavaspi 
Tona-Eamboyepa Nabbake Na (bhi) tina (9) 
Bhoja-Pitinikepa Aipdhra-Puli (de) pa 
savatm devanaip priyasa dhramanosasti 
annvataipti I Yatra pi devanaip 
priyasa data na vracaipti te pi 
sra (ta) devanaip priyasa dbramavatam 
vidhanaip dhnunanadasti dhranuup 
anavidhiyaipti anavidhiyiiaipti oa 
Yo (ca) ladhe etakena bhoti 
savatra vijayo sa (vatra pona) (10) 
vijayo pritiraso so I Ladha 
(bhoti) priti dhramavijayaspi l 
Lahoka ta kho sa priti I 

Paratrikam eva mahaphala menati devanaip 
pnyo I Etaye a|haye ayi 
dbramadipi (ni) pista jiti putra papotra 
me asa navaip vijayaip ma vijetavi (ya) ip 
mampa spa (kaspi) yo vijaye (ohaip) ti 
ca lahodatp (da) taqi ca rooetu taip 

c» yo vija (yaip) mafia (ta) (11) yo dhram- 
avijayo I 

So hidalokiko paralokiko I 

“><*» n (at) nuaanti. 

8a hi h i dalokika paralokika I ( 12 ). 


WIDOW IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


BY 

N. K. Dutt (Calcutta), 

“ Vidhavd " or widow is a woman whose husband is dead and who has not 
married again. It is a very old word which can be traced beyond the Vedic 
language to Indo-European origin, and exists with little modifications in most of 
the languages of the Indo-European family. Thus we get in Latin vidua , Italian 
vedova , Spanish viuda, French veuve , Old Slavonic vidova, Russian vdova. Old 
German wituwa , Gothic widuwo , Old English widewe and vriduwe and Persian 
beva. In Latin the word viduus in the masculine means bereft, widowed, and in 

Greek the corresponding word ‘witheos* means an unmarried man. 

Sanskrit grammarians derive the word vidhavd from the base dhava meaning 
a man or a husband. According to their derivation, a married woman whose 
husband is alive is sadhavd. Curiously, the word sadhavd is a comparatively new 
word which is not met with in any of the European languages and does not occur 
in the whole Vedic literature. On the other hand, the word a-vidhavd in the 
sense of a woman not widowed was commonly used in Vedic times. Again, the 
word dhava meaning a husband is not found in the Vedic literature and its first 
mention is made in the Nirukta, but even there, the meaning given is a man and 
not a husband, exoept by implication. In the Atharvaveda, dhava is the name of 
a tree mentioned together with the Plak$a, Asvattha and Khadira. How is it 
that while the word vidhavd was in general use, the root-word dhava was unknown, 
and that instead of using a positive word like sadhavd a double-negative form like 
a-vi-dhavd was current ? Moreover, no word similar to the Sanskrit dhava in the 
sense of a man or a husband is met with in any of the European languages. 

This naturally awakens a suspicion that the etymological meaning given by 
the Indian pandits is not correct. Evidently, the vi of the word vidhavd 19 not a 
prefix, but part of the main root word. It must, therefore, be derived from a root 
like Teutonic wid (to lack), Latin videre (to separate as in di-videre) and Sanskrit 
vidh (to be bereft). When the true derivative meaning was lost in India, the word 
dhava in the sense of a husband came into existence in the Sanskrit language by a 
wrong splitting-up of the word vidhavd. Y&ska is the first writer known, to make 
a suggestion like that, though he gives priority to the views of earlier grammarians, 
who derived it otherwise without reference to dhava ' 

The life of a Hindu widow is hard indeed. A widow, according to the 
current Smyti works , is “ either to mount the funeral pyre with the dead body of 

1 ftwrcr 1 fNnwfcfii i t g ftfr w fr wr i (Nirukta 

III. 15 ) 
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her husband, or to lead the life of a Brahmaofcrin till death. Like a BrahmaoArin 
she most not indulge in the luxuries of betel-chewing, oiling of the body, and usiog 
bell-metal vessels for eating. She must take only one meal a day and never twioe, 
must not lie on a couch, nor use scents. She should offer daily oblations to her 
hus ban d. She should observe some religious vow ( yrata) in the months of 
Vai&kha and K&rttika and always take ceremonial baths, make gifts and recite the 
name of Vifpu." (Ragbunandana’s Suddhitattvam). “ A widow should either 
enter the fire with the dead body of her husband or wear berself by asceticism with 
the hair shorn ”. (Vyfcsa Saiph'itt, II, 53). 

SfrwA rigid rules for a widow did not exist in the Vedic period. No aversion 
is expressed anywhere in the Rigveda to the re-marriage of widowed women. Indeed 
the cus tom of a widow marrying the brother of her deceased husband seemed to be 
and henoe the word devara, literally meaning second husband ( dvitiyo 
varak) acc or din g to Yfcska, came to denote a woman’s brother-in-law. When the 
dead body was going to be burnt, the dead man’s brother seized the hand of the 
widow lying beside with the following verse : “ Arise, woman, thou art lying by one 
whose life is gone; come to the world of living away from thy husband and become 
the wife of him who grasps thy hand and woos thee as a lover ” (Rigveda X. 18.8). 
“ This custom is again referred to in X. 40.2 of the Rgveda, where a widow is said 
to draw her husband’s brother in embrace in bed ”. The Atharvaveda (IX. 5. 
27-28) declares that in case of the re-marriage of a woman she should rejoin that 
husband in the next world who had offered the PaAcaudana oblation in this 
world. The Taittirlya SarphitA (VI. 6.4) regards it undesirable for a woman to 
have two husbands at the same time. This opinion is repeated in the Aitareya 
Bri hm a p a (HI. 12) which states that “ one woman cannot have more than one 
husband at the same time ”. This passage, according to even later commentators 
like Mitramiira in the Vlramitrodaya (Adbivedana Prakarana) and Nllakap(ha in 
his commentary on the Mah&bhirata (I. 195.29), indirectly recognizes the marriage 
of a woman, a second time after the death of her husband. 1 

Pointed reference to a chaotic state of society in the Vedic period is made in 
the Mababhirata, Adiparva, 122, where the sage Svetaketu, son of UddAlaka, is said 
to have for the first time laid down the law of strict womanly chastity. Another 
story is that Dlrghatamas (Adiparva, 104) was the first to prohibit the re¬ 
marriage of widows. A woman must remain faithful to, and dependent upon, 
one h usb a nd only, alive or dead, and must not marry a second time”. These 
stories may be fanciful, but they are clearly reminiscent of a period, that of the 
Vedic Rifi*> when for a woman to marry a second time was not looked upon as 
unusuaL That it was common for a woman to marry her husband’s brother after 
his death is alluded to in the Mahibh&rata (fcntiparva, Ch. 72. verse 12): “Asa 
woman marries her brother-in-law after the death of her husband, so tbe Brftbmapa 
having failed to protect her, the earth made the K^atriya her husband ”. 


1 Cf. Ait. Br. IIL12—stft WIST wsftl Jfcf* sif: , 

Mitramifea —W**nW*rtsi swat uwfe , 

Nllakaptba-fi* fflla: w 3 mtifa , 
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This passage finds repetition in AnuSasana Parva, Ch. 8, verse 22, which proves 
that the sentiment underlying it was quite familiar in those days. 

One of the grounds of objection to the marrying of a widow in modern times 
is the feeling of repugnance to taking for wife an anyapdrva i.e., a woman who had 
been possessed by another person. Thus Yajuavalkya (I. 52) advises a man to 
marry a woman " that has yet belonged to no man.” Yet in the age of the Epics 
virginhood was not always regarded as an indispensable factor in choosing a wife. 
Thus Kf 9 pa appropriated the pick of the harem of the slain Naraka. Jayadratha 
wanted to make Draupadl “ his wife ”. Trisanku took the wife of a Vaidarbha 
prinoe killed by him and had by her a son. King fttuparpa was eager to marry 
Damayantl at her second Svayarfivara , knowing her to be the wife of a former 
husband. Satyavatl was sought in marriage by King Ugr&yudha shortly after the 
death of her husband Santanu (Harivaipsa XX). Arjuna accepted as wife the 
widowed daughter of Air&vata, the N&ga king, and had by her a son. It is not 
surprising that references to re-marriage of women are meagre in the Epio literature. 
The wonder is that after the succeedve expurgations and revisions in the hands of 
later orthodox Brfthmapas so much evidence of this custom has been allowed to 
survive. In later times it was declared that “ in the sacred texts whioh refer to 
marriage, the niyoga or levirate is nowhere mentioned, nor is the re-marriage of 
widows prescribed in the rules concerning marriage ” (Mann IX. 65). Those who 
believe this statement as an authoritative pronouncement may be reminded of the 
fact that the practice of niyoga was quite legal and common in the period referred 
to, and the two niyoga and re-marriage of widows, being bracketted together by 
Manu, may lead to the supposition, apart from other evidences, that one was as 
much in existence as the other, though Brahmanical opinion, represented by puritan 
law-makers like Apastamba and Manu was growing more and more pronounced 
against them. 

At the end of the Yedio period the re-marriage of women was getting out of 
fashion and was spoken disapprovingly of even in the earlier Dharma-£astras. 
Thus Apastamba decrees that 44 if a man unites with a woman who had been once 
married before or belongs to a different caste, they both commit a sin " (II. 6.13.4). 
The putting of widow marriage in the same category with interoaste marriage by 
Apastamba shows that it was still in existence at the time, though its total aboli¬ 
tion was a thing to be devoutly wished. Manu, too, indireotly recognises such 
marriage, for according to him a son bom of a re-married widow, Paunarbhava , by 
a Brfthmapa father does not cease to be a Br&hmapa, and is regarded only as much 
degraded as a Br&hmapa living by trade (III. 181). Gautama (XXIX. 8) acknow¬ 
ledges its existence by admitting the right of the son of a widow by her second 
husband to inherit one-fourth of his father's property, in the absenoe of ordinary 
legitimate heirs. According to Vasi^ha and Vi?pu, the son of a married widow 
by her seoond husband is fourth in order of preference in the matter of inheritance 
among the twelve kinds of sons, and is regarded as better than an adopted son 
(XVII. 18; XV. 7). 

Vasiftha, one of the most liberal law-givers, lays down the following rules 
regarding re-marriage of women, 41 If a damsel has been abduoted by force, and 
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not been wedded with sacred texts, she may lawfully be given to another man; 
she is even like a maiden. If a damsel at the death of her husband had been 
merely wedded by the recitation of sacred texts, and the marriage had not been 
consummated, she may be married again (Cf. Baudhayana, IV. 1.17-18). The wife 
of an emigrant shall wait for five years. After five years have passed, she may go 
to seek a husband... In this manner (after the death of her husband) a wife of the 
Br&hmapa caste who has issue shall wait for five years ; a wife of the Kpatriya 
caste who has issue, five years, and one who has no issue, three years ; a wife of 
the Vaisya caste who has issue, four years, and one who has no issue, one year.... 
But while a member of her family is living, Bhe shall certainly not go to a stranger 
(for marrying)" (Chap. XVII). These rules show that not only widows but 
unwidowed wives also could take second husbands and that the marriage tie was 
dissoluble in oertain circumstances* Divorce was recognised in law in ancient 
India, the equivalent expression used in Kautilya’s Arthasastra being Mokfa . 
Kautilya’s rules on the subject will be discussed later on. 

The Narada Smriti (XII. 97ff.) states, “ When the husband is lost, or dead 
or turned a recluse, or impotent, or an outcast, in these five kinds of distress a 
woman can take a second husband. The Br&hmana wife shall wait for eight years 
for her husband who is gone abroad ; if she has no issue she shall wait for four 
years ; after which period she may marry another. The K^atriya woman having 
issue shall wait for six years, and without issue, for three years. The Vaisya 
woman who has issue, four years, and without issue, two years. The Sudra woman 
has no rule for waiting. If it be heard that the husband is alive, the waiting 
period should be twioe as long. Such is the order of Prajapati. 1 So in these 
circumstances the re-marriage of a woman is not an offence ”. It is further stated 
that women have been created for the sake of propagation, woman being the field 
and man the giver of the Beed. The field must be given to one who has the seed. 
One who has no seed is not entitled to possess the field ” (XII. 19) and that “ when 
a woman after the death of her husband rejects her brother-in-law or other kinsmen 
who have approached her (for marrying), and goes to a stranger through lust, she is 
the second type (i.e. a wanton woman)”. K&ty&yana too, follows Vasiftha and Nftrada 
and decrees that if the bridegroom be of different caste, an outcast, impotent, of 
vicious occupation, of the same Gotra, a D&sa, a constant invalid, the bride, even 
married, should be given in marriage to another M . (Quoted in MAdbava’s ParAiara- 
bhifya and Nirpayasindhu). 

. ST**" 60 the WeUknown ver *e & STuftR* #tk W I MHWW8 

*• . H oocurs not only in the Uw-book of Par&fora (IV.30), but 

alao in that of Nftrada. It is found also in some of the Purftpas, such as Garufla 
107. 28, and Agni. 164.5. Prom the rules laid down by Vasi^ba, Nftrada and 

v regarding the re-marriage of a woman with or without children in the case 
f a j* 8 d gone abroad, it is clear, that this verse was not meant only for girls 
^ ^ro b®A&nsa sot married, as is sought to be explained by more modern oommen- 
re ' *** r ®*® on * believe that this verse occurred formerly even in the 

1 These miss ace gins also io the Derala Smriti with little change in language. 
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law-book of Manu, as notioed by Mitramidra in the Vlramitrodaya (Adhivedana 
Prakarapam), though it has dropped oot from the modern editions. When we see 
that Mann enjoined a strict life of asceticism of widows and set his face even against 
the long standing praotioe of niyoga, as in V. 157, 160-61, doubts may be expressed, 
if the above-mentioned text permitting re-marriage of women could find place in 
bis book. But such conflicting statements reflecting differences between ideals and 
praotioes or between past and present usages are met with in many of the law-books, 
including Manu and ParAdara. Thus ParAdara in the verse immediately following 
the above-mentioned passage states, “ The woman, who, when the husband is 
dead, observes the vow of chastity, goes to heaven after death like a BrahmaoArin ”. 
This is almost similar to the verse 160 in Manu V. Even the waiting periods for 
the wives of husbands gone abroad are stated by Manu, as by Vasistha and 
N&rada, though it is not clear what the wives are to do after the expiry of those 
periods (IX. 76). The commentator NandanAoArya says that the implication is 
that they may take second husbands. The explanation is, that the law-givers of 
the period were trying to set up ideals and at the same tune had to acknowledge 
the existing usages. At a later time when the practices of the higher caa t ee 
conformed more and more to the ideals, the necessity lor re c or d in g conflicting 
statements disappeared, and many of the anachronistic passages were expurgated 
in the course of time. 

Later commentators like Hemftdri, Baghunandana, KamalAkara, forbid entirely 
the practice of widow-marriage in modern times on the strength of a passage quoted 
from Adi or AdityapurApa, which gives a list of practices which are forbidden in 
Kali age. Therein also it is admitted that in ancient times the marriage of widows, 
like niyoga and inter-caste marriage, was prevalent. The supporters of the custom, 
on the other hand, quote a verse from the VyAsa Sarphita, which states that in 
ease of a difference of opinion between 6ruti, Smfti, and PurApa, the authority is 
first of all 6ruti and then Smrti, PurApa being the last (I. 4). In this matter 
Vedio texts supporting the oustom must be given first consideration, prohibition in 
Smrtis notwithstanding. Then it is admitted that of the 8mrtis the ParAdara 
8aiphit& is meant for the people of the Kali age, Manu being of the Satya a ge. 
Gautama of TretA, and 6afikha and Iikhita of DvApara (ParAdara I, 23). The 
text approving of remarriage of women under oertain circumstances in the ParAdara 
8aipbit& cannot therefore be annulled for the Kali age by a different text from any 
other Smrti, not to speak of a text from a PurApa, nay, an UpapurApa. Moreover, 
as many of the practices banned by the AdityapurApa are known to have currency 
in the present Kali age, e.g. the Advamedba sacrifice, life-long Brahmacarya, 
pilgrimage to distant plaoes, ending one's life by burning in fire, acknowledgement 
of PutrikA-putra and sea-voyage, why should the prohibition of remarriage of 
women he given so muoh sanctity and authority ? (VidyAsAgara, Marriage of Hindu 
widows). 

There are evidences other than those gleaned from the sacred literature to 
show that this oustom of a second marriage for woman under certain circumstances 
existed in India even among the highest castes in anoient times. VAtsyAyana admits 
its existence and sums up the attitude of the religious teachers towards this oustom 
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when he states that " Union with a woman of lower caste and a twice-married 
woman is neither desirable nor forbidden M na si?fo na pratifiddhal i K&masttrta I. 
5. 3). Kautilya, however, lays down elaborate rules stating the various circum¬ 
stances in which a woman can legally marry a second time at the death or during 
the lifetime of her first husband. “ On the death of her husband a woman, 
wishing to lead a virtuous life, shall at once receive not only her endowment 
money and jewellery* but also the balanoe of dowry due to her. If she is desirous 
of a second marriage, she shall be given on the occasion of her marriage whatever 
her father-in-law or her husband or both had given to her. If a widow marries 
any man other than that selected by her father-in-law, she shall forfeit whatever had 

been given to her by her father-in-law and her husband. If a husband is of bad 

character , or is long gone abroad , or is guilty of high treason , or is dangerous to his 
wife , or has become an outcast , or has lost virility , he may be abandoned by his 

wife .If the wife of an absent husband lacks maintenance and is not taken care 

of by the well4o-do kinsmen of her husband, she may remarry anyone whom she 
likes and who is in a position to maintain her and save her from misery— Childless 
wives belonging to &udra, Vaisya, K^atriya or Br&hmana caste should wait for 
a year for their husbands who have gone abroad for a short time. Wives with 
children should wait in such cases for more- than a year. If they are provided 
with maintenance, they Bhould wait for twice the length of that period. If they are 
not so provided, their kinsmen should maintain them for four or eight years. Then 
the kinsmen should leave them to marry after taking from them what had been 
given to them at the time of marriage ”. (Arthatostra, III. 2-4). 

Another evidenoe of the existence of this custom is supplied by references in 
the J&taka literature. From the A&atardpa J&taka we learn that a king of Ko&ala 
killed the kin g of Benares and made the endowed queen, who was already a mother, 
his chief queen. A similar story is related in the Kunala Jataka. According to 
tradition as preserved in the introduction to the Capdakinnara J&taka, many 
princes were desirous of marrying the wife of Gautama Buddha, who had already a 
son then, when he renounced his home and became an ascetic. In the Ucchafiga 
J&taka a woman prays for the release of her brother, who along with her husband 
and son has been sentenced to death, saying that, of these three she can get a new 
husband and a new son, but never a new brother, whatever she may do. 

An interesting instance of marrying a widow by her brother-in-law is 
known from the history of the Imperial Guptas. Candragupta II Vikram&ditya, 
son of Samudragupta, murdered his elder brother B&magupta and made bis widow 
Dhruvadevl bis chief queen (Altekar, A New Gupta King, J. B. k O. B. 8., 1928, 
pp. 223-253, and further discussion about B&magupta, Ibid, 1929, pp. 134-141). 

u The conduct of Candragupta in marrying her was thus, not at aU opposed to the 

law laid down by the 8mfti. If widow marriage and marrying the wife of a dead 
elder brother had been prohibited by Dharma-ttstras, he would not have been able 
to perform the ceremony and, above all his son Kum&rgupta I from that queen, 
would never have been allowed to succeed him to the throne. What we as laymen 
have to bear in mind in this connection is this: we read of widow marriage or 
marriage with a brother-in-law as being permitted by the fc&stras but think nothing 
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of them further because no clear historical instance of such an event was so far 
known. But when we find, as we do now, that no less a personage than Vikrama- 
ditya, who made the Qupta period a Golden age in the ancient history of India, 
himself marries a widow, who was again the wife of his elder brother killed by 
himself, it cannot but shock the orthodox susceptibilities of most of us, however, 
we may like to contemplate his learning and the patronage, he gave to Saipskrit 
literature (D. R. Bhandarkar’s New Light on the Early Gupta History, Mfilavlya 
Commemoration Volume, p. 203). 

It is stated in the R&jatarapginl IV. 35-42 that King Durlabhaka fell in love 
with the wife of a rich merchant, and that the latter gave her up so that the king 
might marry her. The issues of this marriage were Candrapida, T&r&pida and 
Mukt&plda, who reigned successively in Kashmir in the 8th century A. D. and 
under whom the kingdom rose to the zenith of power and prosperity. 

From Merutuhga’s Prabandhacint&mapi we learn that King Vlradhavala's 
mother married her deceased sister’s husband, though her first husband was alive. 
Vlradhavala lived for sometime in the house of his step-father, before he became a 
ruler in Gujrat in the 13 th oentury A.D. His famous ministers wore Tejafep&la 
and Vastup&la, who were the sons of a twiee-married woman by her seoond 
marriage and who achieved great fame for their administrative qualities, learning 
and righteousness. 

Tod’s Annals gives an account of the marriage of Hamlr, King of Mewar, 
with the widowed daughter of Maldeo, governor of Citore. Though Hamlr was 
ignorant of the fact at the time of marriage, it did not prevent the issue Khaitsi 
from becoming the ruler of the proudest R&jput clan on the death of his father 
without any difficulty in 1365 A.D. 

It may be remarked that the hard ascetic life prescribed for widows by later 
law-givers had not come into fashion before the time of Manu. There is no such 
regulation in the whole Vedio literature. One of the earliest Stitra-writers, 
Gautama, does not make any mention of it. Baudh&yana and Vasina prescribe 
a rigid life for widows for a short period only, and that also in the case of those who 
seek children by niyoga. “ A widow shall avoid during a year the use of honey, 
meat, spirituous liquor, and salt, and sleep on the ground. Maudgalya declares 
that she shall do so during six months. After the expiration of that time she may, 
with the permission of her Gurus, bear a son to her brother-in-law, in case she has 
no son.” (Baudh. II. 2.4„ 7-9). ‘The widow of a deceased person shall sleep on 
the ground during six months, practising religious vows and abstaining from pungent 

condiments and salt. After the completion of six months she shall bathe. Then 

her father...shall appoint her to raise issue to her deceased husband” (Vas. XVII 
55-56). Manu is the first law-giver to regard life-long ascetioism as a desirable 
practice for widows. M Let her rather emaciate her body by (living on) pure 
flowers, roots and fruits; but she must never even mention the name of another 
man after her husband has died. Till her death she should remain forbearing and 

restrained, and live the life of a Brahmac&rin.A virtuous wife, who after the 

death of her husband remains chaste and established in the life of Brahmacarya, 
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goes to heaven, though she may have no son, as do the Brahmaofcrins. A woman 
who from a desire to have offspring proves unfaithful to her dead husband earns 
infamy in this world and loses her place with her husband in heaven ” (V. 157-161). 
Uanu thus eondemns myoga , though he oould not entirely forbid it, as he states in 
another place that “ a woman without a child oan raise a son by her brother-in-law 
or a Sapin^a, if duly appointed ” (IX. 59). A life of rigid Brahmaearya for a 
widow being constantly praised by the later law-givers after Manu, e.g. Y&jnavalkya 
(1.75), Par*6ara (IV. 31), Vifpu (XXXV. 14), etc., it gradually became in the 
oourse of oenturies a religious duty for her, from which there was no exemption. 

An alternative to snoh a hard life was self-immolation of a widow on the 
funeral pyre of the dead husband. Many scholars have expressed their disbelief in 
the existence of this dreadful custom during the Vedic period. There is no direct 
reference to it in the Vedic literature. The Gfhya Sdtras, which do not leave any 
important ceremony of domestic life untouched, are singularly silent about it. 
While minutest details are given about the cremation ceremony and the purificatory 
rites consequent upon bereavement, no directions are given as to how Sati is to be 
performed, or what is to be done for a woman thus burnt, though such directions 
are found in profusion in the later law-books. The authors of law-books upto the 
time of Manu and Yajhavalkya do not speak anything about it. 

Yet there is one significant passage which indicates that the performance of 
Saii was gone through symbolically in the Vedic period. It did not in ordinary 
cases have a tragic end, like the practice of human sacrifice, which though actually 
performed at one time in some rites had, as we know, by the time of the Yajurveda 
and the &atapatha and Taittirfya Brihmapas, become purely emblematic. The 
Asval&yana Gfhya 8fttra (IV. 2) states, “ After sacrificial grass and a black 
antelope's skin with the hair outside have been spread out on the pile of fuel, they 
place the dead body thereon...Her brother-in-law being a representative of her 
husband or an aged servant should cause her to rise from that place with the verse : 

Arise, O Woman, to the world of living," of the Bgveda. There is no mention 
anywhere, either in the Bgveda or in the Sfitras, that this verse was addressed to 
a pregnant woman not entitled to immolate herself, as is explained by later 
commentators supporting Sati. Originally this verse was addressed to the widowed 
woman only by her brother-in-law who ordinarily married or cohabited with her. 
In the course of time when widow marriage and niyoga h ad become objects of 
disapproval, the recital of the verse became meaningless, and so a substitute tor the 
brother-in-law might mechanically recite “ Arise, Woman, thou art lying by one 
whose life is gone: oome to the world of living away from thy husband ; and 
beoome the wife of him who grasps thy hand and woos thee as lover " (Sgreda, 
X. 18.8). This verse occurs also in the Atharvaveda (XVIII. 3.2,), and the 
mewiing become clear, if the verse preceding it there, be studied along with it. 

This woman, choosing her husband’s world lies down by thee that art departed, 
mortal, containing to keep her ancient duty: to her assign thou here progeny and 
property . (XVIII. 3.1.). The question is whether the woman who is desoribed 
ae lying fay the tide of the dead body of her husband was actually burnt and made 
to follow him to the other world. The above two verses tha t first of all 
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the blessing of the dead man was invoked for “ progeny ( praj&m ) and property to 
her in this world (iha) ” and then she was led away from the funeral pile by her 
wooing (didhifu) brother-in-law to fulfil the blessing of the departed husband- 
The supporters of the practice of the Sati, on the other hand, interpret iha as 
(in this world on being bom again asmin bhaloke janmdntare ), which is, no doubt, 
a laboured explanation and is at variance with the meaning of the verse following. 
One point is worthy of note in this connection. This practice is referred to as 
ancient dharmatjt purdfuxm (law) in this verse, and was followed only to the extent of 
lying on the pile at the time when these verses were composed. Hence the absence 
of references to the Sati in the Vedio mantras and Q|rbya or the earlier Dharma- 
Sfitraa. 

Later commentators and law-givers quote a verse of the Qgveda (X. 18.7), 
which also oocurs in the Atharvaveda (XII. 2.31) and Taittirlya Arapyaka (VI, 10.2), 
as recommending the rite of Sati (vide Baghunandana’s duddhitatvam). Some of 
them seek to read agneh (of fire) in plaoe of ogre (first), while others explain yonim 
to mean 4 to fire * instead of * to house ’. The verse is as follows- W 

44 Let these women, who are not widowed, who have good husbands, applying 
oollyrious butter to their eyes enter: without tears, without disease, and full of 
ornaments, let these wives first enter the house.*' The question is to whom the 
verse was addressed, whether to the reoently widowed wives of the dead 
husbands or to the assembled young women around ready to go back home from the 
cremation ground ? If it were addressed to the widow, as is done in the verse 
following, 1 why is the plural number used without any reason ? That it is not so 
is clearly understood from the Asvalayana-Grhya-8iitra IV. 6. 11-12, which states, 
44 The young women belonging to the house should, with each hand separately, with 
their thumbs and fourth fingers, with young darbha blades, salve their eyes with 
butter and throw the darbha blades away, turning their faces away. The performer 
of the oeremony should look at them, while they are salving themselves with the 
verse, 4 Let these women, who are not widowed'. 

Yet we may believe that the custom of anumaraoa , inspite of the general 
silenoe of the Gfhya and other early SQtra-writers, persisted among oertain 
sections of the people, especially among the princely olass (Zimmer, Alt. Leb. 331). 
In many savage communities, we find the existence of a custom of sacrificing 
wives and slaves at the time of burial of a dead ohieftain with the intention of 
securing to him the same service and ministration, in the other world, as he had 
been used to in this, 44 we read in Herodotus (V.5) that amongst the Thraoians 
it was usual, after the death of a man, to find out who had been the most beloved of 
his wives, and to sacrifice her upon his tomb. Mela (II.2) gives the same as the 
general custom of the Getae. Herodotus (IV.71) asserts a similar fact of the 
Soythians, and Pausanies (IV.2) of the Greeks, while our own Teutonio mythology 
is full of instances of the same feeling. ” (Max Miiller, Hist- of Ancient Sanskrit 
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Literature, p.48). From the prevalence of this custom among several branohes of 
the Indo-Germanic race in Asia and Europe, it may be presumed that it existed in 
some form or other among the early Indo-Aryans. With the advancement of 
civilisation in the time of the Bgveda, it was regarded with disapproval, and the 
Br&hmana ages of the time began to treat it as a symbolical function and to dis¬ 
continue the actual execution. The practice, however, persisted to a certain extent 
among the prinoely class, with whom it was sometimes a necessity in view of the 
miserable lot to which the wives of a slain chieftain were consigned by the victor. 
Almost all the cases of the Sati recorded in the Epic and Purapic literature 
oocurred in the families of kings and generals. The Mah&bh&rata mentions two 
instances of Sail, one of M&drl immolating herself on the funeral pyre of her hus¬ 
band P&p^u (1.126.26-26), and another of the wives of Vasudeva, father of Kr?pa, 
burning themselves with the body of their lord (XVII. 7.18-24). But so rare was 
the custom even among the Ks&triyas that no Safi took place after the carnage 
of Kuruk$etra in which over a million combatants are said to have been killed 
and in which all the princely families of India took part. The widowed women 
of the Kuru family are seen duly performing the dr&ddha ceremonies after the 
cremation of the dead bodies (Strtparva, 27). The fragmentary Greek accounts 
regarding the Sati leave an impression that it was a peculiar custom with certain 
military tribes of North-western India and not a general custom throughout the 
country in the 4th century B.C. “ peculiar custom is mentioned as existing among 
the Kathaians, that the husband and wife choose each other, and that the wives 
bum themselves along with their deceased husbands. 44 (Diodoros, XVII, 91). A 
similar notice of the custom is made in connection with Taxila along with other 
44 strange and unusual customs ". 

The first sanction of the custom by a Brahmapa law-giver is to be found in 
the Vi^nu-Smjrti, which states that the duty of a woman 44 after the death of her 
husband is to maintain brahmacarya or to ascend the pyre after him ” (XX. 11). 
The reasons for Br&hmapa legislators gradually giving religious sanction to this 
horrible custom after the time of Manu and Y&jnavalkya are that probably they 
found it more difficult to prevent moral lapses in widowed women after they had 
decreed the abolition of widow-marriage and ntyoga. The introduction of Sati 
is only a logical oorollary to the total prohibition of widow-marriage and the 
m ai nt e n an c e of a high standard of womanly chastity. An additional factor was 
tka great havoc and disruption caused by the barbaric invasions led by the 6akaS 
and Hfipas in the first six centuries of the Christian era. The prinoely families at 
least were sometimes compelled to resort to this dreadful practice to save the 
honour of their womenfolk from the hands of the victorious barbarians, as was 
done by the B&jpute in later times fighting against the Mohammedans. Moreover, 
it is likely that such a practice was prevalent among the Scythians or 6akas as 
has been mentioned before, and the attempts of the Br&hmapa legislators to 
establish Sati in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. were helped as much by the 
circumstances of the time as by the continuance of this practice in the families of 
those barbaric chiefs who were admitted into the rank of E^atriyas. One of the 
earbect instances of &Ui known from epigraphic evidence is that of the wife of 
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Oopar&ja a feudatory of Bh&nu Gupta, who burnt herself with the dead body of 
her husband, who was killed in a battle in A.D. 510 (Er&p pillar inscription C.l.I ., 
Vol. III. pp. 92f), Historical instances of Sati began to multiply with the following 
oenturies and the Mohammedan conquests helped to make the custom more rigid. 

Yet it must be observed that the legalisation of this custom by Br&hmapa 
writers was not effected without strong protests. The poet Bftpa in the Kftdambari 
regards it as “ utterly fruitless. This is a path followed by the illiterate, is a 
manifestation of infatuation, a course of ignorance, an act of foolhardiness and 
shortsightedness, a stumbling through stupidity, that life is put an end to, when a 
parent, brother, friend or husband is dead. Life should not be ended if it does not 
leave itself. If it be properly considered, this suicide has, indeed, a selfish object 
because it is intended to obviate the unendurable sorrow of bereavement. ’’ Medha- 
tithi, the famous commentator of the Manu Saiphitft, quoting the Vedic text M One 
shall not die before the span of one’s life is run out ” condemns Sati as an act of 
suicide and not dharma (V. 147) It required good deal of explanation on the part 
of later commentators to refute the argument of Medh&tithi. Thus M&dhav&cftrya 
states 14 The Smfti text approving of anumarana remains in force, or otherwise it 
has no use. So the Sruti text relating to suicide has indeed application everywhere 
exoept in the case of women desirous of accompanying their husbands to heaven 
Baghunandana, as has been mentioned before, following the Brahmapur&pa, cites 
the Vedic text Imd ndrir avidhava... m approving of Safi, which is therefore not 
suioide. 

Widows are regarded as inauspicious sights whose presence is disliked at any 
auspicious ceremony like marriage. This sentiment is a very old one which can be 
traced to Vedic times. The repeated use of the word avidhava in connection with 
such ceremonies, as in the Kausltakl Grhya Sutra I. 11-12, indicates that widows 
were not welcomed on such occasions. Four or eight women who are not widowed 
after being regaled with wine and food are to dance for four times on the night 
previous to the wedding ceremony. The association of wine and dancing with this 
part of the ceremony probably became disagreeable to the more puritan taste of 
later writers and hence we find the substitution of twice-born women not widowed 
by 6&dra widows for this funotion in the S&fikhftyana Grhya Saipgr&ha. When 
the bridegroom has arrived at the house of the bride for marriage, he is to be 
ushered into the hall by young women of good luck who are not widowed ( avidha - 
vdh subhagd yuvatyah). In Bengal at the present time the young who take part in 
the various rites in connection with the marriage ceremony are called iyo snyo , 
whioh is nothing but a corruption of the expression avidhava subhagd\ and must 
not include widows, however closely related they may be to the bride or the 
bridegroom. . 
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Franklin Edgarton, (Yale Uniwaity). 

The 8aipskrit root did meuu regularly ‘ to show, to point out The oognates in 
Greek and most other related languages prove that this was oertainly the meaning 
of the original Indo-European root from which it was derived. Only in Italic, so 
far as has been noticed heretofore, does it develop the meaning ' say ’ (Latin dtcere, 
etc.). At least, I am not aware that any one has previously pointed out that this 
game meaning oocure with the root in Indio: not, to be sure, in Saipskrit proper, 
nor apparently in Pili, but in Apabhraipia, and in Buddhistic (‘ hybrid') Saipskrit. 
This seems to me an interesting coincidence. I do not interpret it as indicating 
that the root had developed the meaning 1 say ’ in Indo-European; on the contrary, 
I have little doubt that this meaning arose seoondarily, and independently, in Italic 
and late Indie. 

An Apabhraipia oocurrenoe is Bhavisatta Kah& 232.7 (Jacobi's edition, p. 78): 
amUkku diam*. Here the verb form can mean nothing except quite simply 
‘said’. 

At least two similar eases occur in the ‘ hybrid ’ Saipskrit of the Lalita Yistara 
(Lefmann's edition): 364.11 dikfifu, 3 pL aorist, * (they) said *; and 391.21 
pradakm&fl dakfifia (for «*£qi) lokanithat Uf&ift didaifa (for adiiat, 8 sg. imper¬ 
fect, efa), ‘ the Lord of the World declared their donation auspicious.’ This is the 
only possible meaning of the passage, which (with its barbarous forms) will puzale 
any Saipskritist who does not know the curious Buddhistic dialect. The Tibetan 
translation supports the interpretation. While the mss. vary, the best have this 
reading, and all have a form of did. 

I have shown in B80S. viii. 501 ff. that there are dose relations between the 
Middle Indie dialect underlying Buddhistic ‘ hybrid ’ Saipskrit, and Apabhraipia. I 
regard this as another link between them; evidently both used the root did in the 
sense of‘say’. 



ANCIENT MULTAN. . 

BY 

Prof. A. Foucher, Member of the Institute of France. 

The present notes devoted to the least known part of Multan’s history, that preceding 
the Musulman invasion, lay no claim to setting forth any new revelation ; their modest aim is to 
bring forward as briefly as possible on several moot-points a series of reasonable solutions, the 
consistence of which should vouoh for their trustworthiness. If they succeed, it will be due to the 
simple method of accepting without preconoeived preferences — though not without critical 
precautions — the Greek, Persian, and Indian sources of information which are open to us, checking 
them geographically, and refitting them into their historical surroundings. The author trusts that 
the great University of the Panjib, to which so many grateful memories bind him, will, in 
remembrance of the eminent scholar whom she has lately lost, accept this mail contribution to 
her old provincial history. 

Site and Names .—The two keys to the ancient history of Mult&n are its 
fortunate geographical situation on one hand, and, on the other, a passage from 
AlbSrunl on the many names by which the city was successively known. A 
quotation from E. Reclus’ Geographic Oniverselle 1 will suffice to deal with the 
first point: “ The five valleys of the Panj&b open out like a fan ; spread very far 

apart in the “ Piedmont ” region, or D&man-I-kdh, they narrow in gradually towards 
the beak of Mifthankot. While in the Northern area, excellently watered by the 
five rivers, the big towns are distributed all the way along the historic highway 
at the water-courses and in the intermediate do&bs, the Southern corner of the 
Panj&b, a good deal more confined, muoh less well watered, more liable to drought 
and dust-storms, could have only one commercial centre - the city of Mult&n 
This fact, recognised by all, is the foundation-stone of the piece of historical 
reconstruction which we are going to attempt. The Lower-Panj&b, let ns 
not fear to repeat it, has required from time immemorial, a commercial (and, it 
may be added, administrative) centre, but it could never admit of more than one. 
Now this kind of provincial oapital is represented to-day by the ancient city and 
fortress of Mult&n, surrounded with its glorifying halo of century old traditions*. 

Thus assured of the regional importance of the part which this town has 
played in days gone by and is still playing, we must not forget that its salient 
monument,- which, in former times, by the magnificence of its deooration, the prestige 
of its precious idol and the ooncourse of pilgrims that it drew from all parts, forced 
the admiration of all foreign visitors, Chinese, Arabs and Europeans, and thus 
largely contributed to local wealth — was its famous Temple of the Bun. It 
raarcely belong s here to tell the story of this building, how it was several times 

1 Vol. FIJI, p. 268. 2 To quote A. Burnet 1 own words “ had we not the earliest 

assuranoee of the age of Moolt&n, Sts appearanoe would alone indicate it A. BURNJCS , IVswb, 
eto., (2nd. ed., London, 1880), I, p. 98. 
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destroyed and as often re-erected, and finally replaced in the reign of Aurangzfib 
by a mosque, which, later on becoming the powder-magazine of the Sikhs, was 
blown up by the British during the siege of 1848-9. 1 Yet a fact to be noted is that 
the several appellations of the town ail revolve about its renowned Temple. 
Fortunately for us, AlbSrunl, himself at grips with the difficulties which the 
multiplicity of the names lay up for the study of Indian geography, had the idea 
of quoting as an example a passage from the commentary by Utpala, a native of 
Kasmlr, on tbe Brhat-Samhitd : “ The names of countries change and particularly 
in the yugas (i.e. in the course of ages). So Multan was originally called Kasyapa- 
pura, then Haipsa-pura, then Bhaga-pura, then Sfiipba-pura, and then Mftla-sthana 
i-e. the original place; for mtUa means root, origin, and sihdna means plaoe...". 
Tbe most ambitious and least sectarian, the last name finally prevailed and is 
doubtless to be interpreted as the omphalos or “ navel" of the world, as the Greeks 
would have said. All the other appellations, confirmed moreover by the 
lexicographers, bring us back to Sun worship.* S&ipba is the name of that son of 
Krishna who, combining the Vishnavite and Mithraic faiths, was apparently 
brought up to the cult of SOrya and the rites of those Maga Br&hmanas who had 
not feared to assume the very name of Magi. 1 Bhaga, the “ Gracious ", and Haqisa, 
the “ Buddy Goose", are merely epithets of the sun. As for the Rishi Kasyapa, he 
is first and foremost tbe progenitor by his wife Aditi of the twelve Adityas, who 
preside over the twelve months of the solar year. How should one not be tempted 
to date back to the period of the Achaemenid occupation, or even before, the 
establishment at Mult&n of the Indo-Iranian cult of Mitra ? 

The Earliest Mention .—On this twofold ground, geographical and philological, 
we can now put together a little history. The earliest authentically dated text in 
our possession is a passage from the IVth Book of Herodotus (ch. 44) : “ Of the 
greater part of Asia Darius was the discoverer. Wishing to know where the Indus 
(which is the only river, save one, that produces crocodiles) emptied itself into the 
sea, he sent a number of men, on whose truthfulness he could rely, and among 
them Sky lax of Karyanda, to sail down the river. They started from the city of 
Kaspatyros, in the region called PaktyYke, and sailed down the stream in an 
easterly direction to the sea. Here they turned westward, and after a voyage of 
thirty months, reached tbe place from which the Egyptian king (Nechao) sent the 
Phoenicians to sail round the Libya (Africa). After this voyage was completed? 
Darius conquered the Indians and made use of the sea in those parts.... " 4 

To what are we indebted for this very interesting piece of information ? Is 
one to think that the exploration of the mouth of the Indus made as great a stir 
in the world at that moment as the discovery of the sources of the Nile in the last 
century ? Or rather is it that the pride of the Greeks desired to save from 

1 A. CUNNINGHAM, Ancient Geography of India , p. 286. f ALBKBUNT8 India , 
in Kd. Sachau's translation, I, p. 398 (with alight modifications in the spelling ; tor Samba instead 
of‘‘ Sambha ", see ibid., p. H8 and p. i30).—Another passage in ALBEBUNI, (ibid., I, p. 318: 
“ Xdit **’ the b T? innin « ”) Pves a likely cine, through popular etymology, to the alteration oi 
Aditya-sthana into Adya-sthina, of which Mfila-sthina is bnt a synonym; now Xdya-sthlna is 
one o( the names given in tbe Bhamfya^ruratfa aide by side with that of Mitra-pada. 

8 ALBEBUNI, Ibid., I, pp. 31,118, 131, 4 Tranal. O. BAWLINSON (London, 1868). 
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obscurity the name of the first Hellene who explored the borders of India, more 
particularly as Skylax was a Karian like Hekataeus of Miletus and Herodotus of 
Halikarnassus ? Whatever the reason, not content with mentioning Skylax, 
Herodotus goes to the length of specifying the name of the town from which he 
embarked : moreover, as he had borrowed this piece of information from Hekataeus, 1 
his predecessor by fifty years and a contemporary of Skylax, it is more than 
probable that, like him, he had written “ Kaspapyros”. At any rate this reading 
certainly is the right one, for it covers exactly Kass(a)papura, the pr&kfit form of 
a thoroughly Indian name. Now all that remains is to find where the town lay : 
unfortunately, if the most recent scholars are to be believed, M the exact location 
of this place is still a matter of discussion ” a 

Suggested Identifications. Yet the proffered opinions have been varied and 
numerous. No one would seriously contemplate reviving the old idea of Cbr. 
Lassen and associate the name of Kaspapyros with Kasmlr,’ a suggestion which in 
fact comes up against no less than three difficulties. First, linguistic laws 
absolutely preclude the passage from one term to the other. In the second place 
the relationship which it is proposed to establish between Kadmlr and the {tishi 
Kasyapa is nothing more than a modem invention, quite foreign to the old local 
chronicles. 4 Thirdly, — and this alone would dispense altogether with the two other 
arguments - a pure physical impossibility stands in the way : between the place 
where it leaves the Happy Valley and that at which it enters the Indian plain, 
where once again it sinks to calm, the Vitasta or Jhelam is no more than a raging 
mountain torrent, sweeping along in the fury of its rapids, like so many straws, 
huge deodar trunks. 5 It was probably with this floating timber, for which the 
mountains of Kasmlr have remained up to our times so reputed, that Darius I. and 
later on Alexander built their fleets. Even supposing that, in the face of all 
evidence (cf. infra , p. 104), Kasmlr was already known to the Persians in the 6th. 
century B.G., it would never have occurred to them to set up ship-building yards in 
that country. Evidently, such considerations hardly disturb arm-chair scholars ; 
and we should by no means be surprised to see, on the authority of Lassen, this 
assertion appear yet again in print, disproved though it be. 

Another series of conjectures, gaining in plausibility as they approach the 
Indus, are scattered all along its first great tributary on the right, in the valley of 
which the Persians and after them the Greeks first came into contact with India. 
Heeren looked for Kaspapyros at or near Kabul at a time when it was still unknown 
that the river which has taken the name of this town becomes really navigable in 
the Gandh&ran plain only. Marquart, better informed, proposed Pu?kal&vatl- 
PeukelaCtis, the old capital of Gandh&ra. Still more reasonable, Sir Aural Stein 

1 Fragmcnta Historicorum Qraecorum, ed. G. MtJLLER, 7. No. 179. 2 Cambridge 

History of India , 7, pp. 886 and 894. 8 CHR. LASSEN, Indische AlUrtumskunde (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1867-74), 7, p. 64, and 77, p. 121. Of. H. H. WIL80N, Ariana antiqua (London, 1840). 
p. 186: Wilson however does not locate Kaspapyros in the Kaimlr Valley, but on the Indus. 
4 8ir Aurel STEIN, transl. of the RSjataradgipl (1900), 77, p. 368. • “On the eighty 

miles of the river in the flat valley between Ialim&bad and B&rimflla there is much boat traffic; 
but none below Birtmflla, till the river comes oat into the plains. “ (Encyclopaedia BriUmnica . 
9th. ed., Vol. XIV , p. 10). 
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has suggested descending to Jahafiglra, “ a place situated cn the left bank of the 
K&bul river, some six miles above the confluence of the latter with the Indus at 
Attock ”. 1 We may wonder then why Skylax should not just as well have sailed 
directly from some place on the Indus itself “ in the vioinity of its d£boueh6 from 
the mountains ”, as H. H. Wilson was already conjecturing. If one were in fact 
to be guided in this search by purely geographical considerations, it would seem 
that the scales of the balance ought definitely to tip in favour of the old river-port 
of Udabhipda - Wayhand - Ohind - Und, twelve miles upstream from Attock. 

However the reader has already perceived the main flaw in these hypotheses : 
they systematically bar any search for a nominal analogy, and, in fact, 
abandon at the outset any attempt to identify Easpapyros. Neither has it escaped 
his notice that these hypotheses all depend on a more or less conscious pre¬ 
supposition- of which moreover H. H. Wilson makes no secret: " for, as it was his 
(Skylax ’) object to survey the river, he would of course have commenced his 
voyage as near to what was considered the source of the Indus as possible... ” The 
reasoning is excellent: unfortunately the reverse argument is equally plausible. 
Our aim is to establish historically, thanks to the inscriptions of Darius I., that 
the latter was already master of the middle reaches of the river, and that all he 
wanted was to have the lower reaches explored down to the sea. It consequently 
follows that the navigators entrusted by him with this task, had to embark as near 
as possible to the mouth , and not to the source, of the river. Now a city, formerly 
bearing the very name we are expecting, happens to lie half-way between the moun¬ 
tains and the delta, in the Southern part of the Panjab, already conquered by Cyrus, 
and to the North of that Sind whose exploration, as expressly stated by Herodotus, 
was to open the way for Darius' armies. Thus a priori there is every likelihood 
that this town situated at the head of the first Persian advance was used as a base 
for the second, and that Easpapyros is none other than Eass(a)papura, to-day 
called Mult&n. 


* One may therefore express legitimate surprise that not one of the scholars, 
who have recently discussed the identification of Easpapyros, seems to have 
attached the least importance to a twofold suggestion made more than half a 
century ago by A. Cunningham : “ The earliest name (of MultAn) is said to have 


been Kasyopapura or, as it is usually pronounced, Kasapur , which I take to be the 
Easpspuros of Hekataeus and the Easpaturos of Herodotus, as well as the 
Kftspcira of Ptolemy... In our opinion the old pioneer of ancient Indian geography 
is, once more, right all along the line.* We must admit that we realised this a 


trifle late, when, to arrive at the same conclusions, we had already laboriously cut 
a path of our own through all the contradictions piled up against them. It is true 
that the general's crazy linguistics have prejudiced scholars against bis very trust¬ 
worthy topographical sense; to give sangumely one's impression without backing 
it with some beginnings of a proof is not s ufficient either. Had we had, to start 

” WiU * iD Camb ' HUt ' °f rirerfy quoted, J, p. 886.- 

X ' Ugg( * U ? ^ ° r ”” ^Wil-KhSn on the Indus, (A. 
BEBTHELOT, L At%e anctenm d apris PtoUmie (Paris, 1080), p. 64. 9 Ancient Otoar. of 

urct ^ What other conclusion save that historical geography can only be 
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with, in order to support the identification of Kass(a)papura — Mult&n with 
Kaspapyros, nothing more than a verbal resemblance, even stayed by geography, 
we should never have dared to put it in print: an essential factor, history, is 
required to achieve the demonstration. 

Preliminary Historical Considerations .—Having arrived at this stage in 
our exposition, we will not hide the fact that it is in the close parallel which we 
perceive between the two conquests, first Persian, then Greek, of the Indus basin, 
that we believe those decisive proofs to lie. The more minutely we study 
Alexander’s history, the better we realise that, once he had forcibly made himself 
the successor of the Great King, he identified himself more and more everyday 
with the role he was playing. 1 The ancient rhetoricians were wont bitterly 
to reproach the Macedonian with having abandoned the democratic manners of the 
Greeks for the theocratic customs of the Persians. Now the fashion is coming in 
to praise him for showing a profound political sense by trying to bring together 
conquerors and conquered, and weld into one Europe and Asia. Still, his most 
recent historians have perhaps been too muoh hypnotised by those questions of 
court-6tiquette, which were to cost their lives successively to Pbilotae, Elites and 
Kallisthenes : if assuredly the most dramatio, it is also the most limited aspect of 
the question. A moment’s thought shows that the defeat, the flight and lamentable 
end of Darius III. did not only make Alexander the prisoner of Aohaemenian 
formalism : overnight the breaker up of the empire became perforce its restorer. 
Henceforward he, his generals, his satraps, his soldiers and his scribes found them* 
selves held fast within the red tape of Iranian administration, military as well as 
civil. During his endless marches, the chief source of his “ Intelligence Service ” 
could be only the information already gathered by the Persian staffs. It was not 
without motives that members of the Iranian aristocraoy, Phrataphernes, Tyriaspes 
or Oxyartes, the father of Boxana, were kept in his train or filled high posts in his 
name. He might well claim (of this more anon) that he followed no other path 
but that of Dionysos or Herakles ; in aotual fact, he merely trod in the foot-prints 
left by Cyrus and by Darius I., and it is not dear how he could have done anything 
else. In short, everything leads us to think that in all the Oriental marches of the 
immense empire which the fortune of war had made him heir to, towards the Indus 
as well as the Oxus, he confined himself willy-nilly to recovering the conquests of 
the great Aohaemenids and re-establishing their frontier at the point to which they 
had extended it. 

Seen from this angle, the well known story of Alexander's expedition will 
help us to throw back light on the Achaemenids' conquest; and, at the same time, 
the mere recollection of the latter will give us the key to a real historical pnzxle: 
How is it that the Macedonian leader could not go beyond the line of the Hyphasis 
(VipAga, Befts) ? -Because, as every one knows, his army refused to follow him 
further.- Why then this refusal ? None of the arguments contained iu the speeohes 
that Arrian and Quintus Curtius have eaoh in turn put in the mouth of Koinos, the 
oommander of the oavalry, are really convincing ; for they might just as well have 

1 Cf. Prof. O. RADET, Alexandre U Grand (Paris, 1981), whers tbs psychological drama 
U vividly depioted. 
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induced the soldiers to come to a halt before crossing the Indus, and they conse¬ 
quently have no relevant value. Doubtless the information gleaned about the vast 
kingdoms of the Ganges basin with their countless troops was anything but encourag¬ 
ing; doubtless the army was weary and decimated by epidemics, and both its arms and 
equipment were beginning to be worn out ; we can also easily imagine that, burden¬ 
ed by its booty, it was struck by home sickness. Yet if soldiers and generals 
suddenly lost the spirit which still animated them when crossing the Hydaspes, the 
reason is that a new factor had come into play, and this factor — we see it clearly 
now — was the feeling of having arrived, in these parts at least, at the end of the 
task universally and tacitly accepted: viz. that of restoring for the Greeks the 
empire of the Persians. Alexander was obliged to submit with what philosophy 
he might; he was never to reach the Eastern Ocean through the still unexplored 
basin of the Ganges. However, in the name of the army, Koinos declared that all 
were ready to reoonnoitre with him the course of the Indus down to its mouth 
“for even there the ocean is to be foundWhy this apparent concession?- 
Again for the same motive : Because not one of the officers but knew that Sind had 
recently formed a regular part of that empire which each of them considered, by 
right of conquest, as the common heritage of all. 8uch is the reason why Alexander 
never conquered in India any territory that the Achaemenids had not already 
known and occupied - in fact nothing more than its Western fringe. 

The Achaemenian Conquest. —As a direct consequence, those events that took 
place two centuries earlier in the same region appear in a new light. We now see 
clearly that on the question of the distance to which the first Achaemenids carried 
their arms beyond the Indus, we have been misled by the classical historians. 
According to them, North-Western India had never been invaded before Alexander, 
except for Herakles and Dionysos: at least that is what Megasthenee proudly asserts 
and what Arrian repeats after him.* Therefore, in the Cambridge History of India , 
Prof. W. Jackson hesitates to state definitely that Cyrus ever crossed the Indus. 
His excessive prudence would, no doubt, have been constrained on all historians if, 
by a fortunate chance, the inscriptions of Darius J. did not allow the evidence of 
the Greeks to be called in question. Every one knows that in his first inscription, 
at Behistun, the son of Hystaspes boasts (in all sincerity, as he insists) of having, 
in the space of a single year, crushed nine rebellions, fought nineteen battles, all 
victorious, and brought once more under his sway the empire over which Cyrus 
and Cambyses had reigned. Now, in the list of the twenty-three countries* which 
by the year 520 B.C. had either remained under or come back to bis rule, there is 
an Indian province, Gand(h)&ra, well known from other sources. Bindhu (in old 
Persian Hindu) is mentioned only a little later in the inscription of the terrace of 
Persepolis 4 and the tablets of Hamad&n, all previous to the year 516.* It is thus 

1 QUINTIUS CURTIVS, IX, 3; cf. J. W. MCBINDLE, The Invasion of India, etc., p. 229. 
For ARRIAN’S text, see Anabasis, V, 27, and cf. MCRINDLK, loc. cit., p. 126. * STRABO, 

Geography, XV, 1,6; ARRIAN, Indiki, IX, 10; and cf. V, 4,7. | F. H. WEI 88 BACH, 

Die Keilinschriften der AchOmeniden, p. 10-12. 4 F. H. WEI 88 BACH, loc. cit., p. 82. 

f E. HERZFELD, A new Inscription of Darius from Hamaddn, in Mem. of the Arch. Surv. 
India, no. 34 (1928). According to the learned professor, the inscription of Behistftn does not 
mention only one, but actually two Indian countries, the second being that of the Thatagush, the 
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extremely probable that Sky lax ’ exploration, which formed the necessary link 
between the annexation of the Upper and that of the Lower Indus, goes back to 
the year 519 ; nor was it long in bearing its natural fruit: as it so often happened 
in history, the army soon took the road cut out by the explorer, and the occupation 
of Sind must have been achieved by 517 or at least 516 B.C. 

Within the chronological frame, thus afforded by authentic documents, we 
can sketch pretty accurately the Persian conquest of the Indus basin. It was 
carried out, it seems, in two stages. First move : towards the middle of the 6th 
century B. C. Cyrus annexed to his empire the satrapy of “ Gand[h]fira ”. Now 
what was the actual meaning of that name at the time it was engraved on the 
rook of Behistfin ? In its precise and limited sense, Gand [hjara, the Oandaritis of 
the Greeks, answers to the present district of Peshawar, on the right bank of the 
Indus. Strictly speaking, it is thus no more than the antechamber of India ; but 
we have good reasons to believe that the Achaemenian administration had lazily 
extended the name to the adjacent region of the left bank, if not even to the whole 
of the ancient Avestic land of Hapta-hindu, the Sapta-sindhavas of the Veda. We 
know that Indian texts often include in Gand [h] Ara the land of Taxila, via. the district 
of Bawal-Pindi. Some Greek writers, Strabo tells us, 1 even crammed into it the king¬ 
dom of the “bad” Porus, beyond the Hydaspes (VitastA, Jhelam). This undetermina¬ 
tion seems to reflect the state of affairs obtaining since the 6th century B.C., when 
in the official phraseology, the term Gand(h)ara included the Western Panjab. 
Alexander’s predicament, when faced with his army’s obstinate refusal to obey his 
orders, induces us to believe that, at least for a time, the Persian dominion had 
spread as far as the Hyphasis (Vipasa, Beas,), but also that it never went beyond. 
We may note, by the way, that this occupation continued at the very least for a 
century and a half, which would explain how the Iranian influence long remained 
impressed on North-Western India. It will be enough to recall two facts in this 
connection : one, regional, i.e. the use of the kharotfhi alphabet, directly derived 
from that of the Aramaio scribes in the pay of the Aohaemenids ; the other, a local 
one, i.e . the lasting fortune already mentioned above, at Kassapapura-MnltAn, of 
the cult of the Sun. 

Now to the seoond move : evidently continuing the designs of his illustrious 
predecessor, Darius I. wished to open up for himself a way to the sea along the 
Indus. A monarch of remarkable intelligence and enlightenment, he started from 
the beginning of his reign, stormy though it was, to plan and improve means of 
communication between the far-flung extremities of his huge empire. When the 
expedition in whioh Skylax took part, and which had probably set out by 519, 
rejoined him two and a half years later in Egypt, it found him reopening the 
canal between the Nile and the Bed Sea : his object being, as he say9 in his Suez 
inscription, to allow ships to reach Persia across Egypt. 8 This gigantic work was 
the natural complement of the exploration he had previously ordered of the sea- 
route between the Persian and Arabian gulfs. Master at one and the same time 

Sattagydai of Herodotus, whose habitat would be the Pan jib, an hypothesis not to be rejected at 
first sight; but the question would require a separate treatment. 1 Geography, XV , 30; 
transl. in M'CRINDLE, Aneient India , p. 37. > Cf. F. H. WEISSBACH, loc . cit .. p. 104, 3. 
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of the Egyptian ports on the Red Sea, and, “ after having conquered the Indians ”, 
of the whole ooast-line running from the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris to 
the Indus Delta, be oould make use of the Erythraean Sea in perfect security. 

We have a trustworthy though indirect proof, thanks to Alexander’s 
historians, that the Persian control over Sind not only began later, but remained 
more superficial and proved shorter-lived than over the PanjAb. Assuredly, in their 
march across the North of the Pentopotamia, the Greeks had already met some 
Gymnosophists, i.e. Brihmapa ascetics and hermits. But, if the latter had treated 
them most contemptuously, their complete detachment from the world made those 
M naked philosophers ” quite harmless. In the lower reaches of the Indus it was 
a different matter. Here, the Br&hmapas revealed themselves as redoubtable 
opponents. As elsewhere the Druids and the Magi, they became the soul of the 
national defence, and made full use of their authority on the peoples and their 
rulers to stir them up to resist the invader. The indomitable energy whioh they 
displayed against Alexander countenances the idea that previously they had not 
been long in shaking off the Persian yoke. In any case we know — all accounts go 
to prove it and Strabo has expressly pointed it out - that on his arrival by the 
Northern route Alexander found the Indo-Persian frontier brought back to the 
Indus. In all likelihood, the Indians of Sind had lost no time in taking advantage 
of the weakening of the Achaemenian empire to recover their independence ; and 
their countrymen from the Panj&b had, though with more delay, imitated their 
example. Matters took exactly the same turn after Alexander’s death. 

The Identification of Kaspapyrot. —We must not forget that this sketch is 
a mere background filled in solely to fit back into its proper setting what to-day 
would be called the M hydrographical mission of the Lower-Indus ”. We trust 
that the reader now sees clearly how this expedition 1 bridges, so to speak, the two 
successive annexations, that of the Panj&b by Cyrus and that of the Sind by Darius I.; 
it is now for him to judge whence the latter's flotilla is most likely to have set 
sail. From as far North as possible ? To what purpose ? As we suggested from 
the outset, and as we believe we can now definitively state, the Persians already 
possessed of the upper reaches of the Indus - counting only from the place where 
it leaves the mountains - had had every opportunity to make a good survey of the 
region. The unknown land really began only below the confluence of the united 
Five Rivers and the main stream. An expedition, so adventurous for the period, 
required moreover to be prepared at leisure in a safe country, with a big town’s 
abundant resources within easy reach, and in ship-yards well provided with the 
floating-timber of the Hydaspes. The base, then, must have been on the Hydaspes 
itself, as was the case for Alexander’s fleet,* or rather on the Akesines (Asiknl or 
Candrabh&gi, Chen&b), below tbe junction of the two rivers. As an additional 
argument we might even add that, for tbe people of the country, to-day just as two 

1 Historian* have fallen in the habit of speaking of “ Admiral " Sky lax * expedition. As 
a matter of fact, the Ionian (or Yavana) Sky lax was called into aervioe as a subject of the King of 
Kings, and given at the utmost the oommand of a vessel. Had he been the of the mission, 

Herodotus would not have failed to tell us so. 2 The importance of this point has escaped 
neither STRABO (Geoyr. XV, 29; transl. M CB1NDLE, Anc. India , p. 85), nor A. BUBNES 
Woe. di! t p. 110). 
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thousand years ago, the Chen&b has remained the central waterway of the network 
of rivers of the Panj&b, and is considered as carrying into the Indus the combined 
waters of the four other tributaries on the left bank. 1 Now, as has been said above, 
an important town renowned for its antiquity, and the only one of which the 
region’s economio structure admits, presents itself at the very spot where we most 
expect it, close to the Chen&b and neither too far from, nor too near to the country 
to be explored. Shall we, by hypercriticism, set our face against the opportunity 
offered us, thanks to the link provided by Alb&rftnl’s text, of setting side by side, 
across the gap of so many centuries, the ancient Indian name of this city, 
Kass(a)papura, and the Kaspapyros of the Greek historians ? All the evidence 
tends, mutatis mutandis, and with all due regard to the irrepressible vagrancies of 
Indian rivers, to place the port of embarkment which we are seeking at the same 
level as Mult&n, and in its immediate neighbourhood,—perhaps on the actual site 
of the dock-yards of Sher-Sh&h, eight miles from the city on the left bank of the 
Chen&b, and close to the Sind-Sagar railway bridge. 

A strong plausibility for this identification having been established, now is 
the proper time to dispose of the only two objections one might raise against it. 
The first is that it does not fit in with one of Herodotus' assertions, for the latter 
specifies that the river on whioh Skylax set sail flowed " eastwards ". It must be 
allowed that this detail lends an apparent justification to those who have—in 
vain—sought Kaspapyros along the K&bul river. What does Herodotus say 
exactly ? “ They sailed down the stream in an easterly direction to the sea*' There 

he is mistaken : everyone to-day knows that the Indus—or at least the only part of 
it in question here—and its tributaries on the left as well, go down to the sea in a 
general S. S. W. direction. It would be a flagrant injustice to hold up against the 
Greek historian, of such balanced judgment on the things which he saw himself, 
the fact that the geographical knowledge of his time was less accurate than it has 
since come to be. We must none the less beware of taking for Gospel what is 
merely a naive avowal of ignorance, however pardonable. Niebuhr long ago 
remarked that Herodotus, and doubtless his contemporaries with him, took it as 
axiomatic that all the rivers of what for them was the Far-East flowed eastwards, 
for the good reason that all naturally went to empty themselves into the Eastern 
Ocean. This general theory would have been right in the case of the Ganges ; for 
the Indus it happens to be wrong. 

No more must the second pieoe of information given by the M Father of 
History" be taken literally, when he places Kaspapyros in Paktylke.* In this 
country of the P&ktyoi all exegetists, from Lassen on, have unanimously, and rightly 
it seems, recognised the land of the Pakhtuns or present day Pa$h&ns. We may 
well imagine that in the 6th century B. G. one among those tribes was already in 
possession of the Suleiman Range whioh runs along the right bank of the Indus, 
and whose ridges, from six to ten thousand feet high, distantly overlook the plains 
where, in Summer, Mult&n swelters in the beat. The approximation remains, in 


1 Here again A. BURNE8’ evidence (Joe. cti., p. 78) oonoure with ARRIAN’S (Anabasis , 
VI, 14 ; tr. M*OR., p. 166). S Bee moreover another paaeage of Herodotus, III, 108, where 
the PaktyYke oountry and the town of Kaspapyros are again brought together. 
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any case, of the vaguest sort, the same being true for Hekataeus' information: 
" Kaspapyros, a town in Gandara, bordering on the Scythians rt : yet these two 
data are neither so absurd nor so contradictory as it might seem at first. We have 
already adduced (p. 95) good reasons for believing that, in the administrative styling 
of the Persians, Kaspapyros was regarded, far though it was from Pu^kalftvatl, as 
belonging to the province of Gand(h)ara. As to the “ Scythians M here mentioned, 
we must recognise in them, not the Sakas of the Northern Eurasian Steppes, but 
those subjects of the Achaemenids who dwelled in Sakasth&na, now Seist&n, and 
whom Herodotus actually included in the 15th Satrapy together with the Kaspioi, 
u. the Kassaplyas or inhabitants of the town of Kassapa. It would be no use 
insisting any longer on such nebulous pieces of evidence. All that the two 
historians meant, quoting may be their informants' own words, was that Kaspapyros 
was somewhere, out there, on the Eastern boundaries of Iran. Once more, it is 
the fault of neither of them, if they did not possess maps as reliable as ours ; but, 
for this very reason, it would be madness on our part to try to fit in, with absolute 
precision, on our modern maps, those indications which they contributed to save 
from utter oblivion. 


Alexander r s Campaign .—Such Blight textual difficulties, though worthwhile 
considering, are not of a kind to give check to the most timorous minds. We can, 
then, confidently take up the thread of our exposition. When, in the Spring of 
326 B. C., Alexander orossed the Indus at or near to Und, the whole work of 
oonquest and even of exploration previously done by the great Achaemenids was to 
be started anew from the beginning. This task he carried out with his accustomed 


impetuosity, but he was not destined to go any further than they. Need we recall 
how he was well received at the third halting-place after orossing the Indus, in the 
oldest of the three Taxilas brought back to light by Sir John Marshall; how by 
cunning tactics and a hard fight he forced the passage of the Hydaspes (Jhelam); 
how he swept forward almost without striking a single blow beyond the Akesines 
(Chen&b) and the HydraOtee (Bivi); and how, in the end, after the bloody siege of 
8angala, he won his way to the right bank of the Hyphasis (Be&s), the fourth of 
the five rivers ? There, having attained towards the East the furthermost boundary 
of the Achaemenian Empire, his army compelled him to stop. After three days 
spent in alternate fits of raging passion and sullen despair, Alexander gave up his 
glorious dream and resigned himself, amid general rejoicing, to order the retreat. 
Yet, avid though he was of oonquests never before realised, he was still far from 
having brought the whole of the Panjftb once again under imperial authority. He 
simply marched across its Northern confines, following the usual highway of 
otnyutt tnd armies; so be most needs return by the road along which be had 
come nnW be reached the Hydaspes. There the floating-timber which he had 
**»****<* was waiting for him. perhaps at the very place whew 
can still be descned from the railway bridge impressive piles of huge trunks. 

... ^ aatunmthe was ready, its crews chosen from among those 

s oldiers who had been bronght op on the coasts of Egypt and Asia Minor 1 and its 

FT l 1 ^^ T?? MU “ t0< D * riu »' “otuia- Cl. ABBIAN, AfUtb.. 

XLJLt/ * ? ,’!!:,^;: p - ****/ xnn > <*. p chantbaine, p . 47). 

PV " c * c “ n *' ° Tpri *®*' B *J r **a« a«d Ksrians (as was gkyUs himself) are 
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command given to Nearohos, a native of Crete. What role was it to play ? We 
oan have no hesitation in saying that, starting from higher up stream, it was to 
begin anew the expedition in which two hundred years earlier Skylax had taken 
part. Yet, strange to say, not one of Alexander’s historians seems to remember 
this former feat, in any case not one of them mentions it. Had it been, in the 
lapse of two centuries, completely forgotten ? The surmise is scarcely allowable 
when such a memorable fact had been set down in Greek. Moreover the substance 
of the long conversations on this subject between Alexander and Nearchos has 
come down to us through Arrian, 1 and we can see that the two speakers were quite 
aware that on the river no obstacle, waterfall or rapids, would bar the way to 
their ships. Their anxiety began only with the question as to “ whether the sea 
would be navigable ’*. Thus all recollection of the results obtained by previous 
explorations had not been lost. No other alternative is consequently left but 
to admit a sort of conspiracy of silence on this point as on all that might have 
brought back to mind the Achaemenian conquest; and it is obvious that this tacit 
agreement would never have been so universally kept, had it not flattered the 
vanity of Alexander’s companions as much as his own. The same people who put 
trammels on their young leader’s impulsiveness, when he was eager to strike out 
for fresh enterprises, were particularly careful to hide the fact that their own 
efforts remained limited to the patching up of an old empire. Still, here, might 
they not have boasted of the much larger scale of their undertaking, the estimate 
of Nearchos’ vessels varying between eight hundred and dose on two thousand ;* 
for, this time, conquest and exploration were going forward abreast. On the other 
hand Alexander’s instructions to his admiral are singularly more restricted than 
those of Darius to his. Nearchos was not asked to reach Egypt across the 
Erythraean Sea, but simply to proceed to Susa, skirting the Northern shore of the 
Persian Gulf: the daring deep sea cruise of old had shrunk to a prudent coasting 
affair. It must be owned that the geographical horizon of the King of Kings was 
incomparably broader than that of the Macedonian conquistador, pupil of Aristotle 
though the latter was ; neither would the Aohaemenid ruler have ever made the 
blunder of first mistaking the Indus for the Nile.* 

We are not concerned here with following the descent of the Greek army and 
the fleet down to the sea : Arrian, however, incidentally gives us two pieces of 
information too directly connected with our subjeot for us to ignore them. After 
many delays, the cause of wbioh we shall subsequently see, it was not until the 
8pring of 325 that Alexander passed the meeting place of the Indus and of the 
Akesines - whioh carries the united waters of the five rivers 4 —: and once there, 
what was the first thing he did ? He chose that place for “ the boundary of the 
Satrapy of Philippos ", a division whioh reached towards the North as far as the 


1 Indiki, XX, (tr. P. CHANTRAINB, p. 50). | Bee again ARRIAN, IndM, XIX, 7 

(tr. P. CHANTRAINB, p. 49) and Anabasis, VI, 2 . (tr. MCR., p. 194): the first figure ghno by 
Nearohoe himself, the seoond by Ptolemy, son of Lagos, who includes ** the horns transports and 
the small craft and other boats consisting of those that formerly plied on the river and those 
reoently built ”. | On this mistake of Alexander's, see ARRIAN, Anabasis, VI, 1 . (tr. M CR. 

pp. 181-2), g Of. supra, p. 97, n. 1. 
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mountains. In other terms, he immediately revived the administrative unity which 
had, years before, been set up by Cy rus and which already figured on the Behistftn 
inscription. It still took him five months more to bring the Southern country, 
including the Delta, under his sway ; but without waiting any longer, “ he appointed 
Oxyartes and Peithftn satraps of the province which extended from the confluence 
of the Indus and Akesines to the sea, together with the whole sea-board of India." 1 
It is evident that this second satrapy was none other than the Hindu-Sindhu-Sindh, 
formerly annexed by Darius I. Remarkably enough, when, in 1831 A.D., Bumes 
asoended the same waterway, it was approximately at the place where it already 
was at the time of the Achaemenids and where it still is to-day, that he met the 
frontier between Sind and the PanjAb. Apparently it is an unwritten law that the 
five branches and the handle of the fan should ever form two separate provinces. 

Nor shall we aooompany Alexander, Erateros and Nearchos on their respec¬ 
tive return journeys to Susa by land or sea. We cannot, however, close our eyes 
to the problem, geographical and historical, whioh they leave us to solve. If, in the 
Lower-PanjAb, on the site of the present MultAn, the Persian domination knew 
and made use of a town, the economic and strategic importance of whioh has 
endured to our days, how is it that, two centuries later, during the winter of 326- 
325, Alexander's companions did not seem, in their Memoirs, to notice its 
existence on the route which we know to have been followed by them ? To this a 
silentio argument, we might sheerly reply by silence, since, as everybody knows, 
such a proof proves nothing. But, in fact, if you read the classical historians 
carefully, you will see that they do speak of this town, if, unfortunately, they do 
not call it by its name. Of the region whose capital it was, they have, following 
a custom all too frequent, simply transmitted the ethnographical, and not the 
topographical designations. Thus, giving none of the names of localities, they 
merely mentioned the two great tribes that peopled the country : the Malloi and 
the Oxydrakai , the Kfudraka-Malavas of Sanskrit texts. Now the Malloi happened 
to inhabit the doAb between the Akesines and the Hydradtes, between the ChenAb 
and the RAvi. So when, according to Arrian : “ Alexander marched himself against 
the largest city of the Malloi , to which he was informed many men from their 
other cities had fled for safety... ", A. Cunningham, who knew the country well, 
can authoritatively comment on this passage as follows: “ We must remember that 
MultAn has always been the capital of the Lower-PanjAb, that it is four times the 
sise of any other place, and is undeniably the strongest fort in this part of the 
country. 

It is true that in a note in the excellent chapter which he has contributed to 
the Cambridge History of India* Mr. E, R. Bevan briefly dismisses the identifica¬ 
tion, so reasonable in itself, proposed by Cunningham and before him by Burnes : 

Being in the country of the MAlavas, north of the confluence of the Akesines and 
HydraOtes, the town cannot have been MultAn, which lies south of the confluence/' 
At first sight the argument appears unanswerable: in actual fact it is built 
on false premises. Ix>rd Salisbury was wont to say that diplomatists ought to use 


1 ABRIAN, Anabasis. VI, 15 (Sr. M‘CB. p. 156-7). % ABB I AN, Anabatis , VI, 0. 

(tr. M'CB. p. 144). A. CUNNINGHAM. Ane, Gtogr. of India , p. 237 . 8 Vol. I, p. 876, n. 4. 
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none but large-scale maps. The same holds true for archeologists, who in addition 
ought to beware of maps that are too modern. If our atlases now place the meet¬ 
ing of the Chen&b and the Rftvi thirty-five miles above Mult&n, geographers remind 
us that in former times their confluent was some fifteen miles below that city, and 
that still to-day, at the flood season, the water flows into the old bed of the Rftvi. 1 * * 
Detailed maps indeed show Multan on this very bed (or rAther beds) inside the 
acute angle formed by the former course of the R&vi on the eastern and the 
Chen&b on the western side ; and thus not only is the objection raised by Mr. 
Bevan ruled out, but all documents concur in identifying the capital of the Malloi 
with the present day Mult&n. 

Does this imply that, as suggested by Burnes and Cunningham, the citadel of 
this capital was the scene of Alexander’s narrow escape ? That is another 
question. The wealth of tactical details in whieh Arrian has entered makes his 
description of events difficult to follow, and the whole would be well worth re¬ 
examining on the actual ground. In any case Mult&n fits admirably into Alexander's 
plan of campaign such as has been preserved for us. Arriving at the first 
confluent, that of the Hydaspes and the Akesines, the War Lord divided bis army 
into four bodies, to whom he appointed in advance, as a general rallying place, the 
second confluent, that of the Akesines and the Hydra#tes (R&vi). Three light 
columns he took with him to subdue the oountry of the Malloi in the do&b within 
the last two rivers. The fourth body, by far the most important, was placed under 
the supreme command of Krateros and transported over the right bank of the 
Akesines. As to Nearchos, “ he despatched him in command of the fleet and 
instructed him to start on the voyage three days before the departure of the 
army... M# It will be noticed, in passing, that there is no mention whatever 
of any fight on the water,* and this helps us to understand why the flotilla of 
Darius I. had been able to reach the sea without being, like Alexander's fleet, 
covered by troops on either side. In like manner one can easily see how it wa9 
possible for Krateros and Nearchos, the one marohing and the other sailing along 
the right bank of the Chen&b, to file off unopposed in the vicinity of Mult&n, and, 
oarrying out their instructions, to go on to pitch their camp downstream at the 
appointed plaoe, there to await Alexander. They were to wait for him muoh 
longer than they had anticipated. Alexander and the three oolumna which, fighting 
on both banks of the R&vi, accompanied or supported his advance, happened to 
meet a very stout resistance, and, just as did the Aspasians the year before, 4 the 
Malloi made him pay the prioe of his foolhardiness by wounding him, this time so 
severely that the rumour of his death was even spread abroad, throwing the fleet and 
the army into serious alarm. Consequently, “ as soon as he could bear the fatigue, 

1 Of. E, RECLUS, loc.cit., p. 269 and the map on p. 263, after the Indian Atlas; 

CUNNINGHAM, foe. cit., p. 280. Aocording to Cunningham citadel and oity were built on two 
neighbouring islands in the old bed of the R&vi,—a feature which would help to understand a 
passage otherwise obsoure of Arrian’s aooount. (Atio6. VI % 8: tr. M‘GR. p. 144). t ARRIAN, 
Anab. VT, 6. (tr. M'OR,, p. 180). 1 If Nearohoe had to leave the Eastern mouth of the Indus 

for the Western one, and, after Alexander's departure, sail at the end of the September instead of 
Ootober, this was due to revolt, or fear of revolt, on land, not to attaoks by any naval force. 

4 Anabasis. IV, 28 (tr, M‘CR. p. 61). 
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Alexander had himself oonveyed to the banks of the river HydraOtes and, embarking 
there, he sailed down the river to reach the camp at the junction of the HydraOtes 
and the Akeeinee We are told neither the length of the voyage nor the time it 
took: but the distance of fifteen miles, separating the spot where the R&vi then 
washed the walls of the city of MulUn from that where it emptied itself into the 
Chen&b, quite well explains the rapid spreading of the bad news, the persistent dis¬ 
quiet of the troops, and the ease with which Alexander, as soon as he felt himself 
fit to be moved, rejoined his chief camp. Need we recall with Arrian that the fleet 
took advantage of the delay necessary to complete his recovery, not only to refit but 
also to increase the number of its vessels ?* To this purpose it no doubt made use 
of the floating timber oarried down into the Akeeinee by the Hydaspes, as the 
companions of Sky lax had formerly done, the Greek ship-yards being apparently set 
up a little lower down than those of the Persians. Independent of any preoonoeived 
notion, we have here a series of coherent cross-references which all point to Mult&n 
as the site not only of the ancient “ capital of the Malloi but also of one of the 
most sensational events* from the point of view of the Hellenes, in Alexander's 
Indian campaign, as it nearly brought his Conqueror's career to a sudden end. 

Ptolemy'$ Geography .—The city of Eassapapura, however, did not remain 
totally unknown to the classical geographers. Let us look ahead nearly five centuries 
after the Macedonian conquest. The Indus basin, speedily ridden of the Greek 
garrisons, and first brought into the empire of the Maury as, had become onoe more 
a prey to Indo-Greek, Scythian, Parthian, and finally to Eu^ftpa inroads; 
a radical change of names as well as of capital cities might indeed be feared. Yet 
let us take the Geographical Guide of Ptolemy (about 160 A.D.), and open it at book 
P77, where the chapter on India begins. What do we find ? First of all, following 
the usual order, a description of the coasts (§1-18), then the determining of the 
mountains, the rivers, and their ohief tributaries (§19-42); finally the enumeration 
of the countries, cities and towns situated " below the sources ", in other words, along 
these rivers. There across the courses of the Bidaspes (Jhelam), the Sandabal 
(Cbenib), and the Arouadis (Bftvi), Ptolemy plaoed Easpiria, and, a little further on 
(§47) we learn that there dwelt the Easpiraioi whose lands stretched as far as mount 
Ouindion (the Vindhyas), and took in among other towns that of Easpira, or aooord- 
ing to a Latin manuscript, Caspura.* He thus put in the region of Mult&n, and 
bearing that city's ancient name, the town which was still locally considered as the 
capital, since it was from its name that Ptolemy derived those of the surrounding 
country and its inhabitants. 4 

It is indeed a matter of astonishment that Arrian, practically a contemporary 
of Ptolemy, did not seem to know the name of Easpira, and mentioned this city 

, * 18 ‘ (tr - p * *“>• * JWd.. IX 14. (tr. p. 154). i Cf. La Geographic 

de PtoUnUs, V Inde edited by L. BENOU, (Paris, 1926) pp. 90, 22. On the map at the end of 
U»e book (reproduced after the Ms. Venet. Marc. 616) Easpira has been plaoed too much towards the 
East; as M. A. BERTHELOT (loc. eit. p. 118) warns the reader, the map, drawn at an unknown 
period, must be used with the utmost discrimination in interpreting the text. 4 The name 

wJ^ I ^J l,m# , eVldently °° ,ned by but the (Eastern) Kaepioi mentioned by 

Hewdotus (727, 67) as enlisted in Xerxes' army may well have been Kaeeapfyas, i.«. the inhabitants 
of the town (pma) of Kaempa, as stated above, p. 96. 
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under the vague term of 14 oapital of the Malloi " ; but a glance at the differenoe in 
the sources of the two writers will explain the difference in their terminology. The 
high official, who spent his leisure in writing his Anabasis , worked on the accounts 
left by Alexander's companions : first hand documents without doubt, but documents 
whioh more often than not simply contained the ethnical designation of the tribes 
without troubling to retain the names of the oities. The astronomer turned 
geographer, on the other hand, with an eye to enriching the abundant nomenclature 
left by his predecessors, used the itineraries and narratives of contemporary travellers: 
thus he could put on. his map - of which his text is merely a reasoned index-the 
geographical name of Kaspira, and call Easpiraioi the M&lava Indians, whose 
territory extended indeed into Central India. But the essential indication of the three 
rivers whioh are historically the stablest in the Panjftb makes it very clear that both 
writers are alluding to the same people and the same city. Linguistically, too, we 
come against no difficulty. The already 44 prftkptised" form of Eass(a)papura 
was naturally noted down at a still further stage of alteration by Ptolemy's 
informant: the regular fall of the intervooalio plosive had in the interval given 
Easpa(p)ura, whence the Greek transcription Easpeira or Easpira, and the Latin 
Caspura. 

All this is perfectly dear and simple. In fact the difficulty only arises when 
one insists, with D'Anville, on recognising Eadmlr in the Easpira of Ptolemy. 1 
Neither the mention of the three rivers, nor the size attributed to the country, no 
more than the astronomical oo-ordinates, however approximate the latter may be, 
in short, not one of the data of the Graeco-Egyptian geographer has any bearing on 
the little valley in the heart of the mountains, at the very springs of the sole Vitasta 
(Bidaspes). It must be supposed that the fact of having been 44 first geographer to 
the king " confers some prestige in the eyes of future generations, for so trusty and 
well informed a oritio as Sir Aurel Stein, in his masterly translation of the R&ja* 
tarangini, still accepts D'Anville's identification. By no means unaware 44 that 
E&syapapura was, according to an anoient authority quoted by Alterftni, one of 
the old names of Multftn," he is the first to recognise that 44 the geographical 
position assigned to it by Ptolemy would bring Easpira in the neighbourhood of 
Mult&n" ; yet he adds that: 44 it is difficult to believe that the information 
originally underlying this entry referred to any other looality but Ka&nlr It 
is indeed hard to be reconciled to the fact that the names encountered in the texts 
may not refer to places whioh we already know, or, inversely, that the countries 
or oities familiar to us should not be mentioned by anoient travellers or geographers.' 
Eaimlr having become so popular, the idea 44 that this country renowned 
for the advantages with whioh nature has endowed it, and whose possession has 
been the dream of several Indian monarohs, should have remained totally ignored 

1 B. d’ANVTLLE, premier gdographe du Roi ; AntiquiU giographique de I'lnde (Paris, 1775) 
p. 31: on the same page (for errors, like truths, rarely oome singly) he soonts any idea of rslatfan- 
ship between Kaspeira and Kaspapyms. t Kalha*a'* Chronicle of the Kings df Kaimtr ,' 
(1900), U, pp. 861-9 and p. 854, n. 18. 8 This type of reasoning see m s to us one of the most 

frequent oauses of error in questions of historioal geography; for another example relat in g to the 
right bank of the Indus, of. Bulletin of (he School of Oriental Studies, P7, 9,1981. p. 841 sqq.). 
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of Antiquity ” appeared utterly uuthinkable to D’Anville and to many others after 
him. 

It needs must be admitted, however. Although Alexander’s expedition 
between the Jhelam and the Chenab hugged the foot of the mountains in whioh the 
Happy Valley nestles M like a jewel in Pfcrvatl’s breast ”, D’Anville himself was 
forced to admit that none of the Greeks seemed to have heard anyone tell of it. Nor is 
it to be found in Ptolemy, where it might be most expected (§ 45), beside the mention 
of a neighbouring and less known country, that of Ourasa (Sanskrit Ura6&), to-day 
represented by the district of Hazara, between the Indus and the Jhelam, 
and which owes its rescue from oblivion to the fact that its ruler, Arsakes, had 
de atin g n with Alexander. 1 We can quite well believe that there is a foundation 
of fact in the tradition according to which Kasmlr was converted to Buddhism by 
the middle of the 3rd. oentury B. C.: but its name is to be met with neither in 
Atoka's ediots nor on the graffitti of S&hchl, side by side with those of Gandh&ra and 
Kamboja. Aooording to the famous Buddhist treatise “ The Qtiestions of Miltnda ", 
it oould not have been unknown to tbe I ndo-Greeks.* In actual fact it enters 
history only with the Kusb&na dynasty, who, originating from Upper Asia, were 
ever fond, as later on the Great Moguls, of Bpending the Summer months in the 
hills. Thanks to this constant partiality of the foreign masters of India, and also 
to the fact that it has long served as a refuge for papdits and distinguished person¬ 
ages driven from the plains by invasions, Ka6mlr has finally acquired a fame quite 
out of proportion with its size. 

Conclusions. —However, instead of lingering over this last result, after all 
negative, of our enquiry, it would doubtless be preferable briefly to run over its 
positive acquirements. They require few words. We will not avail ourselves of 
the u n deniable antiquity of Multan and of the recent archaeological discoveries in 
the Indus basin, to state that three thousand years B.C. the city, under a name 
we shall probably never know, formed a connecting link on both the water and the 
land-routes between the two sites, lately become famous, of Mohen-jo-d&ro and 
Harappa. We are, as it is, fortunate enough in being assured that it existed 
before the 6th. oentury B.C., under the old Indian name of KfUyapapura, a name 
known to the Persians in its pr&krit form of Kass(a)papura, passed down to us 
by Hekataeus under its Greek garb of Kaspapyros, corrupted into Kaspatyros on 
the maaueonpts of Herodotus, periphrased as ** the capital of the Malloi M by 
Alexander's historians, and finally picked up again by Ptolemy under its 
apobhramia form of Kaspura. Five hundred years later, in 641 A.D., it was on the 
original of the modern name, Mftla-stb&na, which was noted 
u W1 >r — 0De of the last visitors to see both tbe city and 
* n °* V* 6 their splendour. From tbe 8th. century on, 

s istory is well known. All tbe periodical ransackings which it under¬ 
went—perhaps not more numerous, but henceforth better recorded than during the 
pre-Islamic period - do not prevent it from entering, still flourishing, the latter 


1 8m Sir Aon) 8TE12T, lot. «<., J ,». jj,. 

». 8M. 


S Milmd+potha, «d. V. TBENCKNER, 
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half of its third millenary : a rare example of longevity for an Indian city... - Is 
this, then, the upshot of it all, and was there really such need to sift so many 
documents, and to pen so many pages merely to derive these few lines, especially 
when the bulk of the matter which they contain was already put in print sixty-five 
years ago by Cunningham ? To this we simply reply that, first of all, Cunningham’s 
long forgotten suggestion was still awaiting to be either refuted or proved ; and 
also that one ought not to be stayed by the mass of materials to be dealt with, so 
long as one may hope to extract from them one pinch of historical fact. 


TEXTUAL CBITICI8M IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

BV 

P. K. God«, (Pood*). 

At a time when the principles of textuftl criticism as evolved in the West 
are being widely studied and rigidly enforced in the preparation of oritioal editions 
of 8anskrit texts it may prove useful to record some data on the question : How 
far our Sanskrit writers were aware of these principles and whether they ever 
showed any critical ability with regard to textual problems ? If sufficient data is 
forthcoming it will enable us to judge these writers and their oritioal faculties in 
their true historical perspective in the absenoe of which we are prone to deny the 
very existence of the problem stated above. In the present note, therefore, I shall 
reoord two extracts from Sanskrit writers of the 13th oentury with great literary 
reputation which will compel at least some respect for their statements in view of 
the fact that they lived no less than 600 years back. 

The first of these extracts is from one of the works of Anandatlrtha or 
Madhvfcofcrya, the founder of the dualistic system of thought. He lived between 
1338-1317 A.D. 1 With regard to the text of the Great Epic the Mahdbhdrata and 
the numerous vicissitudes through which it had passed even before his time 
Madhva m a k es the following remarks in his Mah&bh&rata-t&tparya-niriuiya :— 

MS. No. 276 0/1892-96 (Govt. mss. Library at the B.O.B. Institute, Poona) 
Polio 33a— 

WFf sngffTtv IwpWRw I 
«j£: vftwq Kill 

wwn: UW*i: H* si Ihflt etc.* 

Vidiri)atlrtha, one of the apostolic suooeesors of Madhvicirya, has written 
a eommentary called Bhdvaprak&HkA on the above work of Madhv&c&rya in whiob 
he eommente the above passage as follows :— 

b* 

(?) wlmi Us il^i www^ si j iivii nft ^ 

lint: afl dl^rrai^ 1JT WTCqft awwflM (s) mH 3 ftw i: wit 3^1 «MMIWWfSWTO 9 * 

qewTwifemwi: mg: won: nra&n (?) wroraitaS 


1 B. H. K. Bhanna: DaU of Madhtidrif* Annamalai Unlwntty Journal, No. 198*. 
Pf. 96-118. 8m Kaith : Bitter/ of 8m*krU IAlmtmt p. 479, loot-note 8 — " Data perhaps 119T-19T6 
tat «f. KI vi, 900 (1S88-181T). His works an edited. Kamtaakonam, 1911." t Bm Knmbha- 
k«un Xditton of M akOMnta t&jparya-mryoya (olio 034 (a)—Beginning of Ohaptar II, 
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«tfR»nfu*w iRfa ft y ' fl : jwRkwRiRi hiVim ufaft- 
wiftsn uuw wwwiijnwwitfiw>fow»is»Pi. iifaa. giww bRi wf^Rf f>fwn wuftg^nirtiw 
•RiRffig *Rwf«imHi«i w'»kTI^4: i wwtG «Tn<Rnftu- 

^vvW> wrft^pw «p*n RiRplRl firtwn wfawi+sfR uuwwiwhwww- 

fhfrSH i wu r inn’* etc. 

In the foregoing extract 1 of V&dir&ja’s commentary on Madhya’s passage the 
psychological factors governing the modifications of a text, not to say its delibe¬ 
rate perversion through sectarian bias have been clearly set forth and need no 
further comment. As Vadir&ja lived in the 2nd half of the 16th century* and as 
he was brought up in the M&dhva School of thought he was fully aware of the 
scholastio and polemical methods of intellectual warfare by the adoption of fair or 
foul means resulting at times in deliberate vandalism of texts oaused by unwarranted 
omissions and additions of unfavourable and favourable passages respectively. 
Madhv&o&rya himself was a great v&din and V&dirija calls him “ King of v&dint ”.* 
How far these apostles maintained their regard for the sanctity of texts against the 
vandalio tendencies of their opponents it is not for ns to dwell upon in this. paper. 
These malpractioee were reoognised as such by Madhvic&rya and his- successors, 
who had oooasion to criticise them as they woe directed against the dualism 
expounded by Madhva. 

Another writer of the 13th oentury who applies the polemical style of reason¬ 
ing in textual matters is Hem&dri, the minister of Kings Mahideva 4 and B&ma- 
oandra of the Y&dava line of Kings of Devagiri. In his commentary on the 
Atf&tyahrdaya called the Ayurvedaratdyana composed during B&macandra’s reign 
(1271-1309 A.D.)* Hem&dri discusses two readings of the text like a modern 
textual oritio and then gives his casting vote in favour of one of these readings. 
The following extraot of his commentary on verse 105 Chapter VI of Sdtrastb&na 
oontains the discussion of two readings “ ’’ and “ sW!9 ’’ in a line of the 

text of the Aft&ngahrdaya :— 

Text— 8WHTOP ftrwfcf: iU*«tll” 

Commentary—fRl I fawig:—VlGttViW: I 8 ft Wliyaft t 

^ ft qfiwfafa— ‘fouigwui i ig w EgHuf 

fsuigwswwsr vft i faug^f ^ mwf*8i wcri s vt mtut I ug ‘ t fr ggwljtft mdg- 

1 8m (olio 93(a) of MS. No. 376 of 1899-95 in th« Govt. M88. Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poo ns. It oontains Madhva's text with Vidirija’s commentary. f 8ee my article 
on the OaU of VddirqjaHrtha in the AnnaU Vol. XVII, pp. 908-910. | Madras Cata. No. X, 

p. 8080.—In Bhdvaprakddikd the derivation of the name has been given by Vidirfija 

himself as under:— 

"ur^t uwt wr rrarr wr *vm«w i 
urftvrfru WfRwi iftvl nmurfu fw.ii" 

4 See Hiilory of DharmaJ&atra, Vol. I by P. V. Kane p. 357. f See verses 1—0 of 
Ay**i*dQrQi8ytma (sutrasth&na). Verse 9 states that Hemftdri was the author of (slsriwrpi 
ggtoftfliuRiRniRm” ) and verse 6 reads as under :— 

twfiHh wmw ngr- dta^wft i 

8^ U«Wftmgi^88^Nft ll 
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*wr:’ tft ^ww. ftwnwww gwi fwif* wrcnflv*: «w urn: f tft i 

‘ntnt fte:’ w?y gwrivft ^icImwh i «w ^ g^rfa *w: s35iftg>m%T?a i «w wit gyi: 
(g. m. a i t*v) “fawigti iw g* ftefa 1" tfa 1 utati g c^crftgirifr: 1 ^ tn^pfg- 
ITCT^ *}: <tnftwH ; 1 <wf WTt* W. ftnfttfc!: II tfti %«q. 

iW5^TOim-li4hl” fft I 8«at»4It ( 8. «. AH®* ) “«lt: CW: VUR:«5& TOWa: 1 in- 
jsjftti* r*j swt onwra11" tft 1 ft* fa«rg 4 %ft*%m, *w “wrunfti ^ gtffSr 
«wift new. 1 ^ ngtfa 1 R»«rg^ gtt.\ g get: 1 *13, n<n- 

f*ftt%rerft wigftta WQ«Rn^i *w*u ffcfctft^ft w*fti%: tft fa. 

flfctigRtj'egit 1 wi—dw^ fftww rft, $Rtgwft4 ft fg«t*mmilhr wv 

«ts^ 1 «re<nvn|^ vh^ fcwit wR • 

“tgfir: wpnw «wfcn 1 
Wfrtr ftt fcg g(ftf>nRft wrti^ 11" 

I am not aware of any elaborate discussion of readings of texts in tbe polemical 
style as is found in tbe extract from Hemadri's commentary on tbe Affdtga- 
\fdaya quoted above. In tbe works of earlier writers numerous discussions on tbe 
meanings of texts in the above style will be found but instances of tbe same style 
being applied to textual matters are perhaps very rare. At any rate the above 
passage, showing as it does, the marvellous critical ability of Hemftdri and his 
love of elaborate defence (fwtal) of a single reading bear ample testimony to tbe 
versatile intellect of Bem&dri, the author of works like the Cattirvcrga Cint&mayii. 


SOME SPECIMENS OF THE CALLIGRAPHY OF THE QUR' vN 
FROM THE LIBRARY AT MESHED. 


BY 

Mohammad Iqbal, (Lahore). 

It was at the express wish of the late Dr. A. C. Woolner that I went to 
Persia in the summer of 1935. The purpose of my journey was, of course, to study 
the literary and eduoational activities of the oountry. Naturally therefore, the 
libraries of Persia formed one of the foremost objeots of my interest. The first 
Persian town I visited was Meshed, where I had had an opportunity of examining 
some of the precious MBS preserved in the Library of the Shrine of Imam Bisa. 

The catalogue of this Library has been published, 1 but it is not complete. 
No mention in it has been made of the very large number of the copies of the 
Qur’an which the Library contains. Out of the total number of 13,000 books in 
the Library there are, according to the oral statement of the librarian, 6,000 copies 
of the Qur'an, complete or incomplete, printed or in manuscript. Some of these are 
very remarkable from the point of view of antiquity, calligraphy and decorative art. 
I had a great wish to acquire photographs of as many of these rare specimens of 
calligraphy as possible, but I was unable to get over the difficulties in my way. 
There are no good photographers in Meshed and the photographic material available 
is of a decidedly poor quality. The disappointing result of their work is evident 
from the specimens reproduced here. And their oharges, in spite of all this, are 
enormous. After acquiring a few of the photographs, I was forced, therefore, to 
abandon the idea. Then there was also the great difficulty of obtaining permission 
from the authorities of the Library for having the MSS photographed. Persians 
are now over-jealous in guarding their antiques whioh they have been losing whole¬ 
sale during the last two centuries. They are suspicious also by nature. One is 
irresistibly reminded of the remarks of Lord Curson, (who saw Persia in 1888) that 
the Persians were always suspicions of such persons as asked them questions or 
drew instruments out of their pookets or sketched or took photographs. The 
statement is true to-day as it was fifty years ago. 

I would now give brief descriptions of each of the photographic plates 
reproduced here. 

I AIL 

This is a page from a fragment of the Qur’&n in Kufio,* supposed to have been 
written by the Caliph 'Ali. No. II is the oolophon containing the words. 

Cfi sM **** 

1 In three Volume.. (Meebed 1840 A.H.) , Prom Ch*p. 11 (>y») to Chop. 18 

both inclusive. Number of folios is 68. 
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The blurred appearanoe of this sacred signature of the first of the Imams is due to 
the faot th at it is daily kissed by dozens of pilgrims visiting the shrine. The seals 
and signatures at the bottom of the oolophon belong to some of the distinguished 
visitors of the royal Qijir family who had had an oooasion of seeing the holy 
soript. 

Jud ging from the specimen of calligraphy, one can easily give the deoision 
that the MS. was written not earlier than the third century of the Hijra, and 
possibly much later. The original size of the page is 33 cm. X 24 cm. The text in 
plate I begins with verse S3 in Chap. 13 (•**)): 

/ 3 A / / A« M 9 A * / A / 9 * A f ' ' / / A / / 

O jLi) J)‘ * v j L JJ my* ^ 

The oopy was presented to the Library in 1006 A. H. by Shah ‘Abbfts the 
Great, as is shown by a note on the fly-leaf written in the hand of 8haykh 
Babf’uddln 'Amill, the well known author. 

Ill A IV. 

Mo. HI, like I, is s page from a fragment of the Qur'in in Hufio, 1 believed to 
have been written by Imftm Hasan. Here again, the oolophon is disfigured by the 
pious kisses of the pilgrims. The words in the oolophon are: 

erf' erf' crf**»* 
j yJlk yjl 

The size of the page is 17 om. x 12 cm. and the number of folios 122. The period 
of the calligraphy is obviously the same as that of the first. The text in plate 
III is: 

(nuiOAOUUJl) 3 * • • 1 *—i sll.1 JX J IjU*. * 

The oopy was presented, like the first, in 1008 A.H. by 8hah ‘Abbfcs and the note 
to this effect is again from the pen of 8haykh Bahft’uddln ‘Amill. 

V. 

This is a specimen of the exquisite calligraphy in the khall-i-natkh from a 
very small fragment of the Qur’in written by Prince Baysunghur Mirza, grandson 
of Timur. The size of the original page is exceedingly large, measuring four feet by 
three. The signature of the royal artist does not appear anywhere, but acoording 
to the oral tradition, this specimen of oalligraphio art was presented to the Library 
of the Shrine by the Prinoe himself. It is one of their most Valuable possessions. 

VI ft VII. 

This is another very precious ratio in the Library. It is a copy of Chap. 36 
o{ the Qw’ftn, in beautiful binding and dated 827 A.H. from the pen of 

1 CemMng ol marly % put. b^iaidat ^ ln M (j^). 
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another royal calligraphist, Prince Ibrahim Sultan, algo grandson of Timur and 
brother of B&ysunghur Mirza. The type of writing is exactly the same as in No. V, 
but the size of the page is muoh smaller, measuring 82 cm. X 62 om. On each page 
the top and the bottom lines are in bolder hand. 

The colophon (Plate VII) runs as follows: 

i 

£>lkJua ^Jb\yA ^J\ a&l UAJL**! Axhtm 

m 

O AXCto ^ 

The following note (given within the oirele below the oolophon) shows tbst 
the Prince himself presented this valuable pieoe of art to the Library : 

AiS* /Jl O'* ^i-Jl U-a ialSjo jMAJl v_>yB 

** 5 ; Jl M iyslUJl 

o a*. «ai j|jl> l^ji 

The note in the right hand corner below is from the pen of one Husain 
$abb&fb&shi who says that the leaves of this copy of the Holy Qur’&n, written by 
Ibrahim Sultan, had, in course of time, become disarranged and the writing of it 
had become dim and obliterated, until, in the year 1306, he was commanded by 
Buknuddawlah, governor of Khur&s&n and Slstan and chamberlain of the 

Holy Shrine of Im&m Riza, to rewrite it (i.e. to retouch it and refill the ink in the 
words that had beoome dim). It reads as follows :— 

uALoU ^ 1^*4 3 A j^JA j*?** JA jA 1 A1 

J^Jl! 0 llj LAcUail \±* 0 1 ^ JA tX&puJA 4J7 j 

Allas Cri ^4 

* JiU SI* JL*ta S C> 1 ^> XjU^leUS g— o5J J 
A1 ^ ^1 J1 jL ^ Al yuu (IJ^) ^iUi> ^ aSI^1 

^J^#V( jJUVl v-iwVJUrfV\ i)yh.y l a * l a 

^ J^aJI ^lS7 * ^yjl 3 >^L1 ,1^1 ^ 

CJ^ * |M» ^ ^Iwly»» A ,^ ^xJI ^ J sV a ll 

aJ^jlJI a aju >J1 uu*J 1^ aJ iaJl a yjJl ^ «a»U> ^ a. yJI sy Ai l 

^>^1 Jj j A*U5 3 i^kJo 5>U~Jlj Aliau Ali^ wJlj V J^waJl 
2 ^ s >•! wJjv mU A» aS J J ^ aJ i^svaM 

A<0a ^1 &J1 sj^a ^UULc^ wlui Jfc—» ^aJuJI AajJUil 

O iro 
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VIII A IX. 

This is another fine specimen of calligraphy, from a complete copy of the 
Qur'ta, illuminated and beautifully bound, supposed to have been written by the 
famous calligrapher of the 7th century, Yftqht al-Musta'^imi. But it is obviously a 
forgery. Not only does the writing point to a much later period (10th oentury), 
but the forger has betrayed himself by giving in the colophon “ Rajab 604 " as the 
date of its completion. Y&qflt, as is well known, was bom in 618 and died at the 
age of 80 in 698. The last line in Plate IX reads:— 

*jUFuj j ftj\ iAa jV"* (3 

But apart bom the forgery, the oopy is most beautifully written and illumin¬ 
ated throughout. The sise of the page is 52 cm. x S3 cm. 


SOME MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF INDIAN DIALECTS. 

BY 

W. lvanow, (Bombay). 

In this short note I would like to draw the attention of the philologists, 
interested in Indian Dialeots, to some sources of information connected with Islam 
which are usually not quite familiar to them. This is quite a different field of 
research, and it happens only rarely that those who are familiar with one also take 
interest in the other. 

Very interesting, though not abundant indications as to the evolution of the 
colloquial forms of various local dialeots may be yielded by Muhammadan, mostly 
Persian literature of historical and biographical contents. Especially various 
biographies of Sufic saints, with their circumstantial descriptions of the events of 
ordinary life, occasionally preserve various local terms, words, and sentences. The 
value of such quotations is constituted by their being easily datable, with a great 
degree of accuracy. This is a rare advantage as compared with many Hindu texts 
which are dated within several centuries ; besides, it is usually quite clear with 
what particular locality the dialect was concerned. The sentences thus quoted 
represent the forms of the colloquial used by ordinary people, and if properly 
analysed, and collected in a number covering a fairly large period, they may reveal 
an interesting picture of the evolution of the Mediaeval predecessor of the present 
“ Hindustani ”. 

The other interesting source of linguistical materials of the same kind is the 
vast literature in “ Dakhani ”. There are apparently very early works in it still 
preserved in different libraries, both in prose and in vene. There probably were 
several subdialects used in different localities. The number of suoh manuscripts 
which is still available in all large collections, and offered for sale, is really 
impressive. When handling these I often had to ask for help from my learned 
Muhammadan friends. And invariably I had to hear them confessing inability to 
understand the text. Only once, quite recently, I heard from a young, and 
apparently uneducated Muslim in Bijapur, who offered me some Dakhani M88, 
that he could understand them. But this, perhaps, was not quite true. As these 
MBS. being no longer in demand, are treated with neglect, it is quite possible that 
very soon nothing will remaiq of this extensive literature. Therefore it would be 
excellent if some enthusiastic and patriotic students would devote their attention 
to Muslim literature in Dakhani, and study the evolution of the dialect as reflected 
therein. 

These two sources of materials for the study of Medieval Indian dialects, 
though very rarely taken into consideration, are, however, already known to 
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students. But there is yet another source, connected with Islam in India, whioh, 
most probably, may appear as quite a new find to many. It is* the sacred literature 
of some Ismi'Ul sub-sects, spread in Sindh, Gujarat and Khandesh, namely the 
Khojas and Satpanthis. I have already published an account of the latter seot in 
an article, The Sect of Imam Shah in Onjarat , in the Journal of the BombayB ranoh 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society (1936, pp. 19-70). Here it will suffioe to mention 
that according to the tradition of both these communities, they were converted 
from Hinduism in the XIVth o. by Ismft'lll missionaries who came from Persia to 
8 indh, Panjab, and later to Gujarat. These missionaries mastered the local 
dialects, thoroughly studied the dootrine of Hinduism, and, starting from the 
whioh were common to both systems, converted Hindus to a form of 
Islim. The prooess of such amalgamation of both dootrines, usually ' in their 
mystical and eostatio aspeots, such as Sufism and Vedanta, took a long time, and 
was going on simultaneously in different parts of the country. The results of this 
tremendous work are incorporated in an immense series of sacred hymns, attributed 
to the authorship of different saints, pits. These hymns, called gnan (from 
8 anskrit jnanam), deal with different points of the dogma, philosophy, cosmogony, 
moral ideals, legends, miracle stories, eulogies of saints, etc. Some of them vividly 
resemble the kal&ms of Kurdish and Persian sectarians, ‘Ali-Ilahis. Some of them, 
obviously very old, and written in the form of a poem, most probably preserve very 
archaic forms of the language. A strange feature of them, as I was told by the 
experts in this literature, is that usually they are not written in one and the same 
dialect all through. It happens quite often that a gnan , beginning, for instance, in 
Sindhi, would a few verses later pass into old Panjabi, or Gujarati, or Hindi, and 
then return to one of these languages. Sometimes isolated terms or sentences in 
different dialects are found all through a poem of some length. 

Not being personally acquainted with this literature, and only relying on the 
words of the experts, it is possible for me only to feel amazed at such state of things. 
The most probable explanation is that in reality the language of the old gnans , 
is quite consistent, being a form of Prakrit. But the sectarian experts, not being 
properly trained philologists, ascribe the early forms to those present dialeots 
in which they are still in existence now-a-days. Thus perhaps it is not that in a 
oertain old gnan 8indhi is suddenly changed into Gujarati ", but that in its langu¬ 
age, which remains uniform all through, the forms which are now preserved only 
in Sindhi alternate with those which no longer exist in Sindhi, but are preserved 
in Gujarati, etc. 

There is also another explanation, which may also be true, not excluding the 
preceding one. The tradition about Ism&'llism being introduced in India in the 
fourteenth c. by Persian missionaries is, most probably, substantially correct. But 
it must be remembered that Ism&'llism was not a new religion to India at that 
time: it was already, along with Qarmatianism, widely spread as early as the end 
of the tenth oentury, in 8indh and the Panjab. Multan was ruled by the “ Qarma- 
tians for a long tune and the members of this sect were numerous even in the 
thirteenth oentury. Surely, these people, being converts from Hinduism, and not 
famuiav with either Persian or Arabic, had to possess some sort of literature in 
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their own languages. It is quite possible that the strange amalgamation of 
Hinduism with Isl&m, reflected in the gnans , in reality was not the result of some 
one's conscious effort, but was achieved by a spontaneous process: during the 
period of the decay of the Qarmatian power on the Persian Gulf, and later on the 
eclipse of the Fatimid empire, most probably the apparatus of the propaganda 
and religious guidance of these remote communities fell into decay, and the 
converts, continuing to live side by side with their Hindu relatives and fellow 
castmen (as they did much later on), gradually evolved a sort of a compromise 
between both religions. Most probably, when a new propaganda campaign was 
started by the Persian missionaries in the XIYth c., the remnants of these four 
hundred years old communities were located, and much was done to bring their 
religion more in agreement with the tenets of Isl&m. Most probably the pin not 
only composed new gnans, following the standard which they found already firmly 
established in the country, but also " edited ” many of those whioh enjoyed wide 
popularity. As they, surely, had no idea about the " archeology of the language ”, 
and its evolution, they patched various old hymns with the help of the dialects 
whioh they found in their time. Henoe most probably comes that unique " mixture 
of dialects M whioh is a prominent feature of this religious literature. 

Owing to merciless persecutions the literature of gnans was for centuries 
kept secret, -being conveyed and taught only to the initiated, after special oaths of 
secrecy were taken. Now-a-days every one may buy various selections of them in 
printed form, in Khojki and in Gujarati letters. But though many of them are printed, 
together with different longer versified treatises, the great majority of gnans still 
remain in manuscript. Their collections usually contain one hundred of them, 
selected apparently without any special principle. Some of them, attributed to the 
great pits, the founders of the sect, such as Shamsu’d-dln, Hasan Kablru’d-dln, 
$adru’d*dln, etc., enjoy great popularity. But there are also other gnans , by the 
pits of a lesser rank, about whom nothing is known. There are occasionally 
feminine names met with amongst the latter, - again a feature resembling much the 
kaldms of the Kurdish 'Ali-Ilahis. 

A student, specialising in Prakrit, and familiar with Sindhi, Gujarati, and 
Panjabi as they are to-day, may reap an extraordinary research harvest by devoting 
his attention to this unexplored field, both from the linguistioal point of view as 
well as that of the study of the evolution of the religious life in Medieval India, 
revealing many faots whioh may come as a surprise to the world. 




NEW LIGHT ON MAUKHARI GENEALOGY. 

BT 

Prof. Jftg&n Nath, (Lahore). 

From the Asirgadb seal, 1 and the Harahh inscription,* the following order of 
suoeessioo of the Maukharis (of Eannanj) can be determined : 

Harivarman 

I 

Adityavarman 

fsvaravanuan 

is&navarman 


Sarwavarman Sfiryyavarman. 

The name of Buryyavarman appears only in his Haraha inscription. It is 
omitted in the Asirgadh seal where Sarvvavnrman figures as the immediate suooessor 
of Isdnavarman. Bflryyavarman might have been the yoonger brother of 6arwa- 
varman, or perhaps he died in the life time of his father and thus did not find a 
place in the succession list. The Harpacarita of B&pa, supplies two more names— 
Avantivarman and Grahavarman. Although there was no explicit evidence showing 
the relationship between darwavarman and Avantivarman ; but on the basis of 
the available evidence,* there has been a consensus of opinion amongst the scholars, 
that Avantivarman was the immediate successor of darvvavarman. 

Recently, however this view has been challenged by Mr. Sant Lai Katre M.A. 
in his article ‘ Sidelight on the history of the Maukharis ', published in the Proceed¬ 
ings and Transactions of the Seventh Oriental Conference, Baroda pp. 669ff. He 
has suggested that Kpatravarm&n who is mentioned by B&ga in the Harpacarita 
was a Maukhari ruler ' who at least preceded Avantivarman'; 4 and was, in bis 
opinion, the immediate suooessor of 6arwavarman. But Mr. Sant Lai has based 
his view on very flimsy grounds. 

All that we know about Kpatravarman, and all that has been adduced by 
Mr. 8ant Lai himself, is the following statement of B&pa in the Harpacarita — 
^ yjk r *1 i.e. the bards, employed 

by the enemy, with their mouths resounding with the cry of victory, cut down 


1 Gupta Inscriptions, Fleet, p. 219. 2 Ep, Ind. Vol. XIV. p. llOfl. 8 The 

svttaies of the DeoBsmark Inscription of JlvitfgupU, explained by Dr. H. Shsstrl. Ep. Ind, XIV. 
*. U8. 4 P. T. 0. C, Vn. p. 671. 8 Harpsoartts, Ck. VI, p. 199. N. P. edition. 
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that fool, K^atravarman, Maukhari, who was addicted to the music of the bards. 
From this meagre data he has drawn the following important conclusion : 

M It is evident from the statement of B&pa that K^atravarman was a ruler 
who at least preoeded Avantivarman. Under the circumstance it is highly possible 
that K^atravarman ruled his kingdom after darvavarman and before Avantivarman. 
It is quite possible that he was the immediate successor of darvavarman on the 
throne of the Maukharis ". 

That Kpatravarman was a ruler, and that he was a Maukhari, is of course 
indisputable, but there is nothing in B&pa’s statement that would warrant tbe 
inference that Kpatravarman belonged to the same line to which Avantivarman 
belonged, and that he was the later’s immediate predecessor. There were several 
branches of the Maukhari rulers. The Barabar and N&garjuni Hill oave inscrip¬ 
tions, prove the existence of a Maukhari dynasty different from the Maukhari 
dynasty to which darvvavarm&n belonged. Therefore the mere fact that Kpatra- 
varman was a Maukhari is not at all sufficient for assigning him to the Imperial 
Maukhari House of K&nnauj, not to speak of his plaoe in order of succession. 
Mr. Sant Lai’s remark that 4 we have no evidence suggesting any connection between 
darvvavarman and Avantivarman ’ applies with greater force to his theory. 

Not only there is no evidence to establish Kp&travarman’s relation with 
&arvvavarman, but the nature of Bftpa’s statement itself, also shows, that Ksatra- 
varman did not belong to the Maukhari family of Kannauj. B&pa speaks very 
highly of the Maukharis of Kannauj, and describes Avantivarman, as the ornament 
of his race — uteftW I 

WJfaR* ut " l\ Naturally therefore, we expect the author 

of the Hargacarica to speak about the other members of the dynasty with respect 
and deference, and even if there was something by way of adverse criticism, B&na 
would not express it with the bluntness of a naked truth. But he calls K^atra- 
varman a fool. Had K^atravarman been the grandfather of Grabavarman, B&na 
would not have used so plain language. Moreover, K^atravarman died as a 
result of the intrigue of his enemies. The plot must have been hatched for political 
purposes. As the intrigue was complete success, there is a strong presumption 
that K^atravarman lost the throne and his line must have come to an end 
with him. This again precludes the possibility of his being Avantivarman s 
predecessor. Chronological considerations also lead us to the same conclusion. 
From the Haraha inscription we know that Is&navarman was on the throne in 
554 A.D. The date of Grahavavman’s accession can be determined with the help 
of Bfiqa's statements. From the fourth chapter of the Har^acarita we learn that 
Grahavarman’s marriage with Rajyasrt took place after his accession to the throne; 
and Prabh&karavardhana was alive at that time. It was sometimes after the 
celebration of the marriage that R&jyavardhana was sent out to the north on an 
expedition against the Hupas. It was after this event, that PrabhAkaravardliana 
died. His death is plaoed by V. A. Smith in 605 A.D.* Thus it is obvious that 
Grahavarman must have come to the throne several years before 605 A.D. Therefore, 


1 Harsaoarlta. p. 141. 


t Early History of India, 4th edition p. 840. 
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600 A.D. would not be an incorrect estimate of the date of his aooession. In any oaee 
the event can not be placed later than 600 A.D. Thus between 600 A.D. and 664 
A.D. we get an interval of 46 years. In this interval we have to plaoe a part of the 
reign of I&navarman, and the two reigns of darvvavarman and Avantivarman, 
both of whom were powerful monarohs. If ont of these 46 years, six years may be 
assigned to the reign of Ittnavarman, then we shall get on an average a period of 
twenty years for eaeh of the reigns of Sarvvavarman and Avantivarman, whioh is 
by no means an inordinately long period. Thus there is hardly any room for a 
third ruler in this interval, between the date of the Haraha inscription and the 
aooession of Grahavarman. Therefore the possibility of Kfatravarman, having 
been a predecessor of Avantivarman is ruled out. 

Fortunately the above conclusion is now fully confirmed, and no room is left 
for any move speculation, by the light thrown by the Nilandi clay, seal of Avanti- 
vannan. 1 In this seal, whioh gives us a oomplete genealogy of the Maukharis, 
from Harivannan to Avantivarman, Avantivarman is mentioned, as the son and 
immediate suooessor of darwavarman. The genealogy of the Maukharis of Kannauj, 
therefore, now stands as follows, without any doubt: 

Harivannan 

I 

Adityavarman 
Itvaravarman 
litoaj arman 
darwavarman 

I 

Avantivarman 

I 

Grahavarman. 



1 lUs Mai is prsswist la the Arehaolocieal Museum, at NUaadl. 


PABASlBHA$ANU6ASANA OF VIKRAMA8IMHA. 

BY 

Ban&rsi Dm Jain, (Lahore). 

•WW34 ^J^nwWl, I 

^TWI^ri^MlRi it m BtWTtR^hPl n 

Pdrasibhdfdnuidsana is a Persian-Sanskrit vocabulary of over a thousand 
terms by Mahaip. Vikramasirpha. It is preserved in the bhap^&r attached to the 
Jain temple at Ambala city. 1 

The manuscript, numbered 258b in the list of the bhau^Utr, consists of 8 
leaves of country made paper measuring 10i" X 4i* with 15 lines on a page and 
about 50 letters to a line. The characters are the ordinary Jaina script of the 
square variety. Though not dated the copy appears to be about three hundred 
years old. 

The author of the vocabulary was Maharji? Vikramashpha as reoorded in 
the oolophons to its sections. The praiasti* at the close of the work, however, 
traces his descent to two generations further back, viz., Vikramasiifiha son of 
Madanapala and grandson of Thakkura Jajaga, the illustrious and religious-minded 
head of a Pr&gv&ta (Porw&d) family. Madanap&la was famous for his kindness, 
discipline and political wisdom. Vikramasiipha himself was a staunch devotee of 
Ananda sOri about whose spiritual lineage nothing is stated. After acquiring 
proficiency in the pure idiom of Persian he compiled this vocabulary the extent of 
which in his own words is 360 granthas of 32 syllables each. He does not mention 
the time or place of its compilation. The name Ananda Stlri 4 is common to several 


1 The manuscript owes its discovery to the great interest which the late Dr. A. C. Woolner 
took in Jaina literature, especially in its bearing on the linguistio history of India. It was at his 
suggestion that the present writer undertook an examination of the contents of this bhand&r in 
the oourse of which the manuscript came to light. f is an abbreviation of an 

honorific title, frequently found in Jaina inscriptions from Gujarat. 

9 rift uf * f teqfij ft fafaft qrcfrwvraurafr wi *m\\\ 

JW5TTW sift*: lltll 

tun 

«wrt tm MmK mu 

4 1. A 8uri o( this nuns Aourithed in 8up. 330. Punm Ch»nd N*h»r: Jaina Inaerifhcm* 

No«. 873, 878. 

ii. Disciple of JineAvarasftri, J.O. p. 199. 

ili. Twin pupU in Nagendragaooha with Amaraoandra of ddntisuri. Peterson III App. 
p. 17. 
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Ac&ryas who flourished at diflerent times, and consequently does not help us muoh 
in fixing the date, whereas the other names have not yet been found anywhere else. 
However from verse 26 of Section I where after giving the Persian word for a town 
in general, particular mention is made of the Persian equivalent Niharavalo for 
Apahillap&Uka, 1 it may be assumed that the author belonged to the capital of 
Gujarftt. There are several other towns having a different name in Persian e.g. 
Pray &ga-Allahabad, R&janagara-Ahmedabad, but none else is specified. The 
author’s title Maharji. i.e. Mahaipto (cf. Guj. Mehto) also implies his being a native 
of Gujarat. 

The vocabulary is divided into five sections as follows :— 

Section I contains 111 verses giving names of common objeots (nouns). 

Section II oontains 69 verses giving names of subs tan oes (nouns). 

Section III oontains 15 verses giving names of qualities (adjectives). 

Section IV oontains 31 verses giving names of actions (verbs). 

Section V oontains 35 verses giving miscellaneous words. 

The Sandhi rules have not always been observed. Sometimes, however, the 
Sanskrit Nominative suffix is added to the Persian word and then the Sandhi rule 
is applied. The Persian word is placed first and next its Sanskrit equivalent. But 
sometimes the order is reversed. Persian words are neither distinguished by three 
genders nor by three numbers. 3 

Apart from its value, if any, to Persian lexicography, the vocabulary is 
interesting in several other respects, viz., 

(l) The fewness of such vocabularies which makes this addition quite 
welcome* 8o far about half a dozen only are known. They are : 

1. P&raHn&mam&la or —Sabdavtldsa by Salakpamantrin composed in 
Saip. 1422 (1365 A.D.). Extent: 600 graip. Jaina Granth&vall p. 311. 


iv. A writer of Brhadgaccha. Peterson III App. p. 60. 

v. Another teacher, Peterson V App. p. 87. 

?i. Guru of Amaraprabhatfri 8am 1844. Peterson V p. 110. 

5% wn GW wjmu 

^ itVMi 

WWl fWRt tt^n 

mu 

(n * ft i 

w iivii 

i 

frtfl flHuu: mi imu 
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2. Pdra.nprakdia of Krspadftsa compiled in the reign of Akbar. The 
author wrote a Persian grammar also in the Stttra style. 1 

3. P&raftiprahdta of Ved&figar&ya composed in Saip. 1700. 

4. Pftraslvinoda of VrajabhQ^apa s/o Baghun&tha composed in Saip. 1716. 

(2) Use of Sanskrit-Prakrit Bekhta. The opening verse* of the vocabulary is 
composed in what I may call the Sanskrit-Prakrit Bekhta, i.e. the four lines of the 
verse are in different dialects, viz ., the first in Sanskrit, the second in Mah&r&^rl, 
the third in S&urasent and the fourth in M&gadhl. The rekhta form differs from 
the use of Pr&krits in Sanskrit dramas in as much as in the latter the whole speech 
of a character is in a particular dialect whereas in the rekhta different dialects 
make np one and the same stanza. Besides a number of stotras a complete 
work — Bhimakamdrakathd is written in Skt.-Pkt. rekhta. They all date from 
five or six centuries although Sanskrit and Prakrits have existed from much earlier 
times. Perhaps this form of rekhta came into vogue under the influence of Persian, 
possibly of Amir Khusraus Persian - Hindul rekhta . The vocabulary itself might 
have been modelled on his Khaliq Bdri . In ether respects very little influence of 
Persian is visible on Sanskrit. With the exception of a number of Astronomioal 
terms and a few proper names scarcely more than a score of other Persian words 
are met with in Sanskrit literature. Hardly a translation of a Persian work has 
been found except that the Tajika treatises on Astrology are based on Persian 
sources. 

(3) A Persian verse in Sanskrit metre. The next verse of the vocabulary is 
composed in Persian in the Sanskrit metre — Sardulavikrldita.* There is a 
Sanskrit commentary on it added at the end of the manuscript and written 
probably by a later author wherein the word Rabm&n occurring in the verse has 
been treated as a Sanskrit one and derived from a Sanskrit root with Sanskrit 
suffixes to yield the sense of vitardga i.e. free from attachment and hatred, an 


1 Edited by A. Weber; Vocabulary 1887 ; Grammar, 1889, Berlin, 

t 9*^5 g*T 

*^199%9«ta9f9®t 9t 919$ I (Mahi.) 

99 *1% TO 9$ (6aur.) 

91 WTT»5 9"i il (Mag.) 

May the Venerable Goddess Sarasvatl purify the mind soiled with ignoranoe. 8he is such that on 
seeing the white lotus of her seat in the volume of waters represented by the brillianoe of her 
radiant form and shining teeth, the swan thinking it to be the lake Manasa, gladly resolves to take 
a bath In it. 

1 Ht* 39 9 ITCH $91 

9199 TO I 

MW MUI *19* PWtfl **T 

jn wig 5^ 99 ii 

dost! sviipda turd na vksaya kuyi himftounlip drOg hasi, 
oljfi imad peel to diluaurft vfidl ounlip kftmbarak 
taip bilk Baham&na visa! oirft dCstl nisastl iri 
AlUlUhi turi sal Amu bujiruk rojl mar* me dihi. 
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epithet of Jin* 1 

It is strange to note that the language of the verse is so different from the 
standard Persian that it hardly makes any reading. No doubt one naturally 
expects to find some amount of deviation especially in spelling or pronunciation on 
aooount of the limitations placed by a foreign metre and transcription in a foreign 
script. But it is difficult to explain the grammatical and syntactical differences. 
Possibly the verse represents a different dialect of Persian. Any how a further 
study of the vocabulary may afford some evidenoe to clear this point, and may 
throw light on the pronunciation of Persian current, in India or the part where, 
and when it was written. 

(4) Attempt to represent peculiar sounds of Persian. The present manuscript 
represents the Persian sounds of khi and ft by the modified letters * and ^ respect¬ 
ively which are evidently % and ^ with the symbols for jihvdm&liya and upadhmd- 
at ya attached to them. It may be noted, however, that the copyist is not consistent 
in their use. He employs modified ^ or * indifferently for khi, and modified 
or * lor fi. The letter zi is denoted by * or *. The latter sometimes stands for 
jim also. The dad is represented by 5 da, and the thi, and often ti by * tha. 

9 A 

tv* 1 J/ ** o’^v 

b' * * * *•• -* '/*• cA 

*1 'y <s)v 'fy?. b 3 e X * 

" O Lord (khvind)) friendship thou hast in none.** All this (himi cunlm) is false. Whoever 
(djS) comes before thee with a pious heart, even such be a menial (Kambarafr), on him, O Vltariga t 
why dost thou place thy attachment. Therefor O Allah 1 Solution to thee. Grant me a plenty of 
fortunes.’* 

1 iwwww *bi —a wiX fft ftroftwft *ig= i TO*f* 

to *t*g niwTO: fft 4TO: i 

TO* 1 fflTW: I ^4: ? I *1®*: 

to tot* ^iftn ttot* ! #kfi gn *«jn*: i tot * *rof 

* ll ^ a 1 A Wi yfl—JrK *ra: toto. i *: Oft yft <ui: 

vfamijlF) to: <n< wifto. Juftror *rur* anrom i ftftfte: to ‘fu§wgifV’ 

TOBMmMMH:, W: ft tl yt: «H*ia ? TOlflT gte ft ft w wft TFTTg**t> *m*fa fNX • 

••S * fTOTOTO: I TO: *K*I*. TO^TOTO *T* 1 *ft * fllTO: I TO 

StoRkrA* *.Y Vr 4k wgagfr j*ftPTO:, 
tot fcg to sgfcRR * %itot i 
^t^rg S*tgA**z*! TOift Xg: to*, 

O tototoi toto^ ! to ft* n 

fft*TOTOW *1* i* r* «*?: ^* l ^pTOZ*T*t to Xg: W: ? **: wpit 

*1*4 £ *i*if*, gflfiXafJroX: i ftrorct (?) g 54 *fti»TO 1 to. *wfWW1*\w 1* 

1 ^ TOTO: I A g ! *»*T- *** T ft* l* A *Kfft ? WTO *5*TO 

to*wk «q gnjw; *ftt ftftrjwurroJ i *i*i 5TIg*4 TOH3 

*m *e TO* w*®**Rft ift fu**iR**ra. *»«wX *g**^ : • 
WMvTOT *WI * Tvt I fft (rf'dtlt: I TO ignwX* gift TO I 
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CHARLES WILKINR. 


BY 

E. H. Johnston. (Oxford). 

In choosing a subject for a paper in this volume it has seemed to me best to 
bear in mind that tbe great scholar, in memory of whom it is being compiled, 
would have preferred to have his name handed down to posterity, not so much for 
ibe books he published, as for his life’s work in founding a new and vigorous school 
of Sanskrit studies in the Punjab, which combines the best of Eastern and Western 
methods of scholarship, and I have therefore been glad to treat here of the first 
considerable Sanskrit scholar of English race, whose personal influence, on his 
contemporaries was of more enduring importance in the last resort than his 
writings. The name of Sir Charles Wilkins is but little known to the present 
generation of Sanskritists, and the centenary of bis death in the present year (1936) 
has passed unhonoured ; yet it was he who first brought Sanskrit literature within 
the ken of the West and threw open the doors through which so many scholars 
have passed in tbe last hundred and fifty years. His fame has been eclipsed by 
tbe more imposing work of successors, which was made possible only by his 
labours as pioneer. 1 

According to general belief Charles Wilkins belonged to a well-connected 
family of olothiers resident at Frome in Somerset; Professor Bendall in the D.N.B., 
whose statements apparently rest on communications from members of the family, 
gives the year of his birth as 1749 or 1750 and his parents* names as William 
Wilkins and his wife Martha (nee Wray), niece of Robert Bateman Wray, the gem 
engraver and draughtsman of Salisbury. f The parish registers do not bear this out 
entirely, their only relevant entry for these two years being the baptism of Charles 


1 The notice of bit life in tbe D. N. B. ie by Prof. C. Bendall, who mentions most of tbe 
authorities, but tbe best account of bim is that In tbe Asiatic Journal and monthly Register for 
British md Foreign India, China and Australasia, Vol. XX New Series, May-August 1886, pp. 
166-170, which is attributed in 1. O. M88., Ear. C. 80, f.22, to 8ir Graves C. Haugbton. The 
following M88. in the India Office have been consulted : (1) Eur. D. 278, proof of tbe first 20 pages 
of bis original Sanskrit grammar, which never appeared owing to bis house at Hawkburst, Kent, 
being burnt down in 1796; (2) Eur. C. 80, a collection of cuttings, mostly about Wilkins, made 
by A. T. Kelly, whose m a r g inal notes give some information about bis family; opposite f. 15 is bis 
portrait, engraved by J. Bartain after tbe original by J. C. Middleton : (8) Eur. P. 18, ff. 265ff., 
five letters, from and to W. Marsden about tbe fire at Hawkurst, from and to Warren Hastings 
about bis application for tbe Librarian ship at India House, a- nd from Lady Chambers about tbe 
sale of her husband s M88. f There are a number of drawings, mainly of classical sculpture, 

^ British Museum, but 1 have been able to ascertain very little about bim. His dates 

am 1716-1779. 
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Wilkins, son of Hugh 1 and Mary, on June 2lsfc 1749. That there was some 
relationship between the Wilkins family and Wray is suggested by the existence of a 
certain Bateman Wilkins, clothier of Frome, who in 1792 at the age of 37 years 
was initiated into the Frome Masonic Lodge.* The circumstances in which he 
entered the employment of the H. E. I. C. are not known, but the record of his 
service is as follows :— 

1770 Arrived 6 June as writer: 1771 Assistant in Secretary’s office; 1773 
Assistant to Collector of Jehangirpore : 1774 Assistant at Maldah : 1776 Factor 
and Assistant at Maldah: 1779 Junior Merchant with the same duties: 1782 
Senior Merchant, Persian Translator to Calcutta Revenue Committee and Printer 
to the Hon’ble Company : 1783 Also Collector of Petty Mahals. 

He returned to England with his health temporarily impaired in 1786, and, 
after a sojourn of some time at Bath, settled at Hawkhurst, Kent, removing 
later to a house in Baker Street, London, where he lived till his death ; in 1800 
he was appointed Librarian to the Company and in 1805 Visitor to Haileybury 
College, retaining both posts till his death on May 13th 1836. In 1787 he was 
made a fellow of the Royal Society, in 1805 he was granted the degree of LL.D. 
by the University of Oxford, and in 1833 he was knighted. He was twiee married 
the first time probably in 1786,’ and had three daughters, two by his first wife, 
and one by his second, namely (l) Elizabeth, who married firstly William Marsden, 
Secretary to the Admiralty and an authority on Malaya and numismatics, and 
secondly Colonel William Martin Leak, who wrote several books on Greece ; she 
died in April 1863, aged 76, (2) Maria, died unmarried in 1866 aged 78, (3) Lucy, 
died unmarried in 1846. 

Such are the bare facts of his life and we can now proceed to discuss his 
work as a scholar. The original incentive to the study of Sanskrit by British 
officials was provided by a practical necessity of administration. The decision of 
lawsuits involving questions of Hindu Law was only possible at first by the appoint¬ 
ment of Pandit assessors, and the Company's servants soon found that an authori¬ 
tative statement of the law was essential, if the same issues were not to be settled 
differently in different cases. 4 Nathaniel Brassey Halhed drew up wbat appears to 
have been the first attempt at a textbook on Hindu Law in his Gentoo Laws , or Ordi¬ 
nations of the Pundits (London, 1776); though this was a translation from the 
Persian, he acquired in the course of compilation some knowledge of Sanskrit and 
was much struck by its similarity to the European languages. His enthusiasm fired 
Wilkins, who was already a master of Bengali and Persian, to make an attempt to 
learn the language, and about 1778 he started the study with the help of a Pundit 
of a liberal mind, sufficiently learned to assist me in the pursuit ” (Preface to his 

1 Possibly the Hugh Wilkins, whose baptism is recorded on August 81st 1706. I. 0. MB, 
Eur. C. 80, f. 8, oontains an envelope of 1774 addressed to Edmund Wilkins at Malmesbury, 
Wilts, but I have not been able to follow up this clue. 8 Information derived from Mr. J. O. 
Lewis, the well-known antiquarian of Frome. 8 See JAOS, X, p. 116, 8ir William Jones’s 
congratulatory letter of Ootober 6th 1787. 4 So Sir William Jones, JAOS, X, p. 110. 4 'Itis 

of the utmost importanoe that the stream of Hindu Law should be pure; for we are entirely at 
the devotion of the native lawyers, through our iguorance of 8hanscrit.” 
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grammar). It is difficult for us now-a-days to realise the obstacles he had to surmount 
without grammars, dictionaries or printed texts to help him and with the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature entirely unknown ; but we can form some idea of the manner 
in which he set about it. In the first place he had to make his own grammar out 
of the Sauskrit grammatical treatises available to him, beginning first with 
versions of certain passages and ultimately achieving translations of the whole. 
The first text to which he turned his attention appears to have been the Mahdbhd - 
rata , and the India Office Library still possesses in manuscript (Eur. D. 359 and 
360) his translation of the Adiparvan up to verse 7314 of the Calcutta edition. 
Much of this translation belongs to a later period. The first 417 pages, covering 
verses 1-4066, are a fair oopy, dating from not earlier than 1804, as is shown by 
the watermarks, and the first part of this (verses 1-990) was prepared for the 
press and published in the Annals of Oriental Literature , 1820-1821, while he had 
previously printed the dakuntalft episode in Dalrymple's Ot'iental Repertoiy in 
1794. But pages 418-530 belong to his earliest draft and can be proved to be of 
not later date than 1783 by the system of transliteration employed. 

Here Wilkins struck a point which was to embarrass scholars for the next 
hundred years. Learning Sanskrit from a Bengali papdit, he naturally adopted 
the Bengali method of pronunciation and transliterated proper names accordingly ; 
thus in this part of the translation we find Beeshmo, Beecheetrobeerjo, Bysompayon 
etc., and a Sanskrit expression on p. 442 is written in Bengali characters. But late in 
1783 or early in 1784 1 he was sent up on leave to Benares for his health's sake, and, 
staying there some time, he became a convert to the local method of pronunciation. 
His change of view was accepted by Sir William Jones and settled for good and 
all the standard for European scholars. The first mark of the change in the last 
part of MS. Eur. D. 539 is the substitution of a for o and of v for b , and in Eur. 
D. 360 he usually marks the length of the vowels as well. He then went much 
further in attempting to make the pronunciation of the vowel sounds clear, as will 
appear from the titles of his translations of the BhaQavadgitd and Hitopadeia given 
below, and invented such curiosities as 66 for u and 66 for ti. 1 Sir William Jones’s 
criticisms however convinced him of the clumsiness of his method, and in his later 
works he used the latter's simpler system with slight modifications* 

Returning from this digression, we can see in earliest part of this translation 
what obstacles he met as a pioneer in the understanding of the harder passages. As 
an example I may take the description of the various kinds of marriage, verses 
4068-4093; his first version, which shows him to have only partially grasped the 
wnse, has been cancelled, but the new rendering, which from the watermark is not 
earlier than 1804, is substantially correct. 1 These MSS. raise one curious question; 


, . * * ^ Asiatick Researches, l, p. 288, which was written from Benares, the 

te, March let 1781, is evidently a misprint and should be 1784 (or 1785). t The effect of 

thft MtLTw \tT U ^ Ck Re$earche$f l * »• *M4. where 8ir William Jones prints a passage of 
the noint I l 1 • method, then aooording to his own principles. For Jones's views on 

been extr a***** °* ^tawst, 166 particularly pp. 7-8. f The two versions have 

«W., Voi. II, Part U, which is in course of preparation. 
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Warren Hastings in his introductory letter to Wilkins’s translation of the Bhaga - 
vadgitd remarked that the latter had already translated a third of the epic, and 
H. H. Wilson and others stated later that he had translated the whole. But the 
final thirty four pages of MS. Eur. D. 360 are a rough draft only, ending in the 
middle of verse 7314, and it seems to me doubtful whether in fact the translation 
was ever committed to paper beyond this point. 

Arising perhaps from Wilkins’s work on the epic, comes his translation of 
the Bhagavadgitd, which was completed at Benares in 1784. He sent it to Warren 
Hastings, who was so impressed by it that he forwarded it to the Court of 
Directors, who with their customary liberality towards the encouragement of 
learning published it at once. Of the translation itself little need be said, except 
that in the circumstances it was a nhost remarkable performance and that it held its 
own on its merits for the best part of a century. For Orientalists its appearance 
marks an epoch, the real beginning of Sanskrit scholarship in Europe ; previous work 
on that language, mostly by missionaries and buried in inaccessible tomes, had given 
the European world no idea of the nature or wealth of Indian literature, and at one 
stroke by the choice of this masterpiece Wilkins revealed what treasures might be 
expected from that source. 

Somewhere about this time he began work on the Manusarjihita and made 
a translation of the first four books, whioh he handed over to Sir William Jones. 
The latter was intensely interested for professional reasons in Hindu Law and had 
soon discovered that Halhed’s translation from the Persian, already mentioned, 
was quite inadequate for the purpose he had in mind ; though he never made public 
acknowledgement of the help he had received from Wilkins in dealing with this 
subject, he wrote to him in 1789, “ The only part of Hindu literature which I 

request you to leave in my possession, is the Dharma Sastra, especially Menu, of 
whose work I mean to publish a translation. ”* 

Wilkins’s activities during the years 1778-1785 extended to many other 
directions necessary for placing Sanskrit learning on a solid footing. In the I. O. 
MS., Wilkins XII. 5 (No. 7894 in Keith’s Catalogue ), there is a fragment headed 
in his handwriting, " List of Shanskrit Books—Chas. Wilkins ”, whieh from* the 
spelling 11 Shanskrit ” probably dates from before 1784 ; the contents are a list of 
the ohief Sanskrit texts in various departments of knowledge, and show him to have 
been already attempting to ascertain the exact range of literature in that language. 
The omissions are curious, as there is no section for kdvya or for legal treatises, 
but the selection is remarkably sound for the subjects included, which are 
mentioned, in Professor Keith’s notice of the MS. The latter suggests in the 
Catalogue , that it is a list of the MSS. owned by Wilkins, but this does not follow 
necessarily from the superscription, That he did form a collection of Sanskrit 
MS8. is certain ; most of them seem to have been copies made for him in Benares 
by L&1& Maht&b R&y (or Mahat& Barftya, it being possible to read the name either 
way), and many of them are now in the India Offioe collection. But on the whole 


1 JAOS , X, p. 117. 
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it seems more probable that the list is one of texts whose MSS. would be worth 
acquiring than MSS. actually owned by him. 1 

Further his attention was directed to the possibility of understanding inscrip¬ 
tions in Sanskrit. His first success was in 1781 with a copper-plate grant of 
Devapala of the Pftla dynasty of Bengal, of which the original is no longer forth¬ 
coming ; the translation, which appeared in Asiatic Researches , I, is the only 
publication of his in which the transliteration of proper names is based on Bengali 
pronunciation. In 1785 he worked out four more inscriptions, another P&la one, 
two of Anantavarman in the Barabar hills of the Gaya district, and one said to 
be from Bodh-gaya.* That by this work he was laying the first stone for the 
edifice of anoient Indian history as erected by modern research does not appear to 
have dawned on him ; but Sir William Jones's active and far-ranging mind did not 
miss the point, as is shown by his note following the translations of the two P&la 
inscriptions, in which he endeavours to frame a dynastic list with approximate 
dates. Actually this line of research was not continued till at the beginning of the 
next century Colonel Colin Mackenzie began to oollect inscriptions in the Deccan 
with the deliberate intention of reconstructing Indian history. 

Wilkins’s transfer from Malda to Calcutta brought him into contact with Sir 
William Jones,* who was quick to appreciate the importance of Sanskrit on practical 
as well as scholarly grounds. With Wilkins's help he took up the study of the 
language himself, though apparently from the correspondence he made little 
headway with it, till after Wilkins had left India. The latter was also one of Sir 
William’s chief supporters in the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
was to do work of the highest order in bringing scholars together and inciting 
them to the mastery of the new domain. If his chief contribution at this stage to 
the spread of Sanskrit knowledge was the example he had set to others and the 
help he gave them, his achievement in a more practical sphere was equally 
noteworty. Obviously, if Eastern languages were to be made acoessible to 
European scholars, it was not sufficient to provide translations of the chief texts, 
but the books themselves must be made available in original by means of the 
printing press, and Wilkins’s labours in regard to typography deserve therefore more 
recognition than has hitherto been accorded to them. 

As mentioned above, be is believed to have been the great nephew of Bobert 
Bateman Wray, the gem engraver, and it does not seem far-fetched in view of 
subsequent events to suppose that he had acquired from him some knowledge of 
how to prepare matrices and how to make engravings as well as some compre¬ 
hension of the difference between the artistic and the inartistic. In any case 
according to Warren Hastings’s introductory letter to the Bhagavadgltd translation 
e ad already experimented at an early date in India with the manuflgoture of 
types, and when Halhed set up the first British printing press in India and desired 


1 Eleven items of the list have ticks against them, and Wilkins can be shown to have 
possessed some of the works so marked. These at least may represent MSS. belonging to him, if 

•L b J! , ^ n f ible <0r ^ U ° k# ' f 866 Corpu$ ^ ns cnp(4ommt Indiarum, III, pp. 291, 999 and 
» for the inscriptions of Anantavarman. | Thirteen letters of the Utter to Wilkins between 
the years 1794 and 1798 have been published in JA08 , X, pp. 110-117. 
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to print his Bengali grammar, the Governor-General himself suggested that Wilkins 
should be asked to prepare the type required for printing in the Bengali character. 
This he succeeded in doing, himself undertaking all the operations necessary to the 
process, from preparing and founding the metal to making matrices and cutting the 
type therefrom. The fount so produoed was larger than is now commonly used, 
but is of admirable quality and compares very favourably with the fount in which 
the j Btusarfih&ra was printed for Sir William Jones some years later. His success 
led to his being asked to produce types for printing Persian, and by similar methods 
he prepared in 1780 a fount of nasta'liq type, which was used for Francis 
Gladwyn's English and Persian Vocabulary and Francis Balfour’s Forms of 
Hei kem. 1 The result was striking and artistic, all the more so that the nasta'liq 
character is more suitable for lithography than for printing. It is somewhat 
curious that Wilkins, who was made Printer to the Company in 1782, made no 
attempt apparently, while in India, to execute a Devanagarl fount; possibly he was 
too busy, possibly he had no compositors in Calcutta capable of setting up such 
type, or possibly he did not himself appreciate the importance of the character 
till his sojourn in Benares in 1784. When he returned to England, he expressed 
regret in the introduction to his translation of the Hitopadeia that he had not been 
able to print a specimen of the text for lack of opportunity to get the type prepared. 
When however he settled at Hawkhurst, he made a printing press for himself and 
prepared by the same method as before a Devan&gari fount. This he used to print 
a Sanskrit grammar he had drawn up, but before he had gone very far, his house 
was burnt down, and though he succeeded in saving the matrices, his type was 
scattered and ruined. The matrices however were used for making a fresh fount 
under his supervision, with which the Sanskrit grammar published by him in 
1808 was printed. H. H. Wilson {Works, V, p. 273) very justly refers to the 
“ distinct and elegant typography ” of the book. This did not complete his 
services to the art of Oriental printing. He undertook a new edition of John 
Richardson's Persian and Arabic Dictionary , for whioh he designed and had 
executed under his guidanoe a new fount of the style still used for printing works 
in the Arabic character. His last effort in this direction was a return to his earliest 
success. In 1811 the first book in Bengali to be printed in Europe, MahdrOja 
Kfwacandrar&yasya caritram by Rajivalooana Mukhopadhyaya, was published in 
London, following an Indian edition of 1809. The copy in the Library of the 
Indian Institute at Oxford has a note on the flyleaf, signed F[rancis] J[ohnson], 
professsor at Haileybury College, in whioh it is stated, The types were cut by the 
late Dr. (after 8ir Charles) Wilkins. Several of them, being large and uncouth, 
were thrown away, and others smaller and neater substituted in their place. " The 
fount, thus improved, seems to have been used again for printing Sir Graves 
Haughton's Bengali dictionary. 

These details show how muoh Wilkins had done between the years 1778 and 
1785 to initiate the study of Sanskrit. At this point his health broke down for 


1 I have not seen the former of these two works. Balfour remarks in the ptefaee to the 
latter, pp. 6 and 7, that Wilkins made the type by M the labour of his own hand, from the metal in 
its crudest state, through all the different stages of engraving and founding.” 
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the time being, compelling him to leave India for good and probably preventing 
him from himself reaping the full fruit of his work. The first use he made of his 
leisure at home was to take in hand a translation of the Hitopadesa, published in 
1787, in the introduction to which, following cautiously some remarks made by 
Sir William Jones, he discussed its relationship to the Fables of Bidpai and allied 
literature. A letter of this year from Sir William Jones shows that Wilkins was 
also considering the preparation of a Sanskrit dictionary. His intention evidently 
was to draw his material from certain Indian lexicons, as appears from Eggeling’s 
accounts of his MSS. of the Amarakosa (I. 0. Catalogue, Nos. 948 and 989-991), 
Medinikoia (ib ., Nos. 1025-1027) and Bhuriprayoga (ib ., No. 1048), and his previous 
correspondence with Sir William in India shows that he had already then been 
collecting synonyms. The dictionary does not however appear to have been ever 
completed. Stimulated by Sir William Jones’s translation of the Abhijildna - 
idkuntala he published in Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory for 1794 a translation of 
the 6akuntal& episode in the Adiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata . And he also at this 
time drew up a Sanskrit grammar and himself made type for it, but, as already 
mentioned, this enterprise came to an untimely end with the destruction of his 
house by fire. The mishap seems to have discouraged him from further work on 
Sanskrit for the time being, except for the preparation of a catalogue of the Sanskrit 
MSS. presented to the Boyal Society by Sir William and Lady Jones ; and, when 
he was appointed Librarian to the Company in 1800, he turned away to other 
studies, of more immediate benefit to his employers, namely the revision and 
re-editing of John Richardson’s Persian and Arabic Dictionary, which occupied 
most of his time for seven yean. 

Wilkins’s appointment as Visitor to the new Haileybury College in 1805 
caused him to revert to work on Sanskrit for the sake of the students of the 
College, and in 1808 he brought out his well-known grammar of the language, the 
fint to be published in England, though not the fint in English, as Colebrooke’s 
grammar, which was hardly suitable for the purpose, as well as Carey’s, bad 
already appeared in India. For the great value of this work it will suffice to refer 
to H. H. Wilson's detailed judgement on it (Works, V, pp. 273-277), in which he 
refers to its appearance as constituting an important era in the annals of Sanskrit, 
to the appreciation with which it was greeted on the Continent and to the 
impulse it gave to Sanskrit studies there. By our present standards it is no doubt 
open to criticism, but it was a very great improvement on Carey's and Colebrooke’s 
works in lucidity and arrangement, and Wilson’s summing up that it was 
u nd e nia bly a work of great merit and utility, and must ever be regarded as of 
standard authority” does it no more than the barest justice. It was followed in 
1815 by a work on Sanskrit roots, the first complete one to be published ; for, 
though Colebrooke in his grammar had given a list of the roots of the first class, 
the rest of his list remained in manuscript (now in the India Office Library, Eur. 
D. 432). The latter work was based on a much fuller examination of the authori¬ 
ties than Wilkius had been able to undertake, and was a truly remarkable perform¬ 
ance for its date; and, while Wilkins’s book does him credit in the circumstances, 
e suffered from his long absence from India and consequent lack of access to the 
^•oeesary material. His labours in opening Sanskrit learning to European scholars 
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had been so successful that, within thirty years of leaving India, he was already 
behind the times. From this date he seems to have done no original work; the 
first part of his translation of the Adiparvan , made many years before, was 
published in the short-lived Annals of Oriental Literature in 1820-1821. Sir 
Graves Haughton availed himself in bis Bengali dictionary, published in 1833, of 
three manuscript lists of Bengali words drawn up by Wilkins during his residence 
in India, and in 1836 his translation of an inscription found on an old Hindu seal, 
dating from many years before, was published by Professor Wilson in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1 

This survey of his work has, it is hoped, given some idea of his remarkable 
achievements in the years 1778-1785, in the course of which he took the first 
steps in many directions on which bis successors were to advance, and it is probable 
that, if he had been able to remain another ten years in India, he would have 
produced work which would have ensured him a more lasting fame. His own 
contemporaries were not slow in appreciating his labours, and it is but proper for 
later ages to show their piety by honouring a great pioneer. 
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SANSKRIT LEXICOGRAPHY AND MIDDLE INDO-ABYAN. 


BY 

S. M. Katre, (London). 

The question how far Vedic and Sanskrit vocabulary are indebted to local 
influence is a vast one, and in spite of the work that has been done so far in the field 
of Indo-Aryan to study its substrata of non-Indo-European origin, a systematic study 
of both Middle Indo-Aryan and Sanskrit (including of course the Vedio) vocabulary 
with reference to Modern Indo-Aryan and other families of language current in 
India is still a desideratum. We may expect the first great step to be accomplished 
in this direction when Prof. R. L. Turner’s forth-ooming Comparative Dictionary 
of Indo-Aryan is published. In the present paper I shall limit my observations to 
a few tendencies of Middle Indo-Aryan which have supplied fresh words to Sanskrit 
lexicography. Much of the history of such late words which occur in the works of 
Sanskrit Lexicography like Ke4ava's Kalpadruko&a 1 and technical books of medicine, 
astrology, music, etc. still remains in the dark, and to unravel it a combined effort 
of linguists of different branches of the various families of languages is necessary. 
By Middle Indo-Aryan we should understand the literary and spoken languages 
of Northern India from the fifth century B.C. to about the tenth century of our 
present era, as recorded in inscriptions, Sanskrit plays and rhetorical works, 
grammatical literature, and the body of religious writings of the southern Buddhists 
and the Jains. 

Already in the Rgveda we find instances of Pr&kritisms, mostly due to the 
reduction of the sonant t • vi-kafa : vi-kfia ; iithildiithirdr- (Pkt. iidkila-), irath --: 
ifth- ; ruk$d -: vrkfd-. Again the form rflrd duhitd (for «Jft> duhiid) at BY. 1,84,5 
is attributed to eastern or M&gadhan influence, whioh later oharaoterises M&gadhI 
and the eastern Inscriptions of A&oka among the Middle Indo-Aryan dialects. 
These examples though limited in number so far as the Bgveda in particular and 
Vedio literature in general are concerned, indicate the existence of Old Indo-Aryan 
whioh formed the souroe on the one hand of the highly developed Vedio literature 
and on the other of the literary and spoken dialects of Middle Indo-Aryan. With 
reference to an etymological study of Modem Indo-Aryan Prof. Turner remarks: 
M Even Sanskrit Lexioography may gain something from such studies: for a number 
of words of unknown or doubtful meaning in anoient texts like the Atharvaveda 
survive in the Middle or Modern Indo-Aryan Languages 


1 Edited by Pandit RlMlVATlRA 6 aBMI in the Baroda Oriental 8eriet, No. XLII. 
t Nepaii-EngUah Dictionary, Preface. 
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But it is particularly when we study later Sanskrit vocabulary that we are 
struck by the preponderance of words having a Prakritic origin. Such words are 
mostly found in Sanskrit Lexicographical works and technical literature. 

I have pointed out in my study of initial jh- in Indo-Aryan 1 that Sanskrit 
words beginning with /fc-, as recorded in Lexicons, appear to be real borrowings 
from Middle Indo-Aryan; thus Skt. lex. jharah m. a cascade, jharat- flowing, 
jharavodakam n. water from a cascade, etc. are all to be traced to Prakrit jharai , 
jharatuim, jharand, jhariya-, etc. from Skt. ksdrati trickles, kfaranam n. trickling. 
Similarly Skt. lex. jhdmakam n. a burnt brick, has its parallel in Pftli jhdmakam , 
related to Skt. kfdmd- or kfama. 

As for further examples of the reduction of the sonant r. we may cite kiimi -; 
kfmi -; accha-, accha-bhalla -; fha -; here we have also the reduction of the 
group -k|- to -ccA-; ffof» kills; riidti, rifyati kills, hurts ; Skt. ntwd- and gehd -: 
Greek nipUrot and Skt. gfhd 

The Skt. lex. word kanerah m. Pterospermum acerifolium is an instance of an 
adaptation of Middle Indo-Aryan. According to Hemacandra (He.) I, 168, Skt. 
karnikdrah Pterospermum acerifolium becomes in Pk. kanfiidra or kanneia , or with 
reduction of - 99 -, kanidra (Ho. II, 95). There is also the form kapaira quoted in 
the Pfcia-Sadda-Mahanpavo (PSM.) besides kanavtra which goes back to Skt. 
lcdravirah oleander. PSM. also quotes the form kafiera but wrongly equates it to 
Skt. karnik&ra -; possibly Ho. II, 95 has been extended to this form also. Pischel 
takes strong exception to this mixing up of the two series in his grammar, § 258. 
Now Skt. kanerah cannot be mixed with Pkt. kanera- (for Sk. karavlra- oleander) 
as it is; but a consideration of the MI-A. (Middle Indo-Aryan) forms quoted 
above suggests that the Skt. form has been adopted from MI-A. kanyera- and 
kanidra- (through * kanera-). 

Skt. lex. tinqhdrjLa-t Hnghdtiaka- m.n. the mucus of the nose, tinghipi, iinghiyl 
the nose, tiijihdnam, simhdnakam, tihghdnakah, when opposed to Skt. irnkhdv>ikd t 
ifhgh&nikd f. mucus, give us the OI-A. reconstruction *ifnkh-, *iphgh- to smell, 
whence Sk. iinkhati moves, goes, Unghati smells, on the one hand, and Pk. sirjighal , 
De4l 8UTfighia- t turjighax , etc. which have all given rise to modern Indo-Aryan 
forms. Here too besides the change of the sonant -y- to -i- in Skt. there is the 
change of the palatal to the dental sibilant, reminiscent of most MI-A. languages 
(except the eastern group). 

In a class of words where -tf- alternates with -Z- we have to consider MI-A 
forms. For though Vedic and Pili have intervocalic -i- for Skt. has reduced 
the -f- to -1-. Among the Prakrits -Z- is particularly characteristic of Pai4&cl 
(cf. VdlmikitdiraSt III, 2, 48), though in the case of other dialects a —Z— is used in 
South Indian books and Mss. where a -Z- is used in North Indian books and Mss. 
Thus we have : cfiZa-; cofa -; cola^ t etc. Similarly in the opposition of 
cufrfati ; cullati we should observe a similar state of affairs. 


1 Calcutta Oriental Journal, II, p. 97 fl. 

ass, p. 36. 


2 BLOCH, L’indo-aryen du Veda aux temps 
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Skt. lex. bhallab , Pkt. bhalla -, etc. have given a host of inherited words in the 
modern vernaculars of North India, and are to be derived from OI-A. *bhadla -: 
Vedio bhadrd- and Skt. bhalla -; similarly Skt. malla- and madra- seem to be 
derived from OI-A. *madla~. In both we have the analogy of Skt. drdrdh : Pkt. Pft. 
alia - through OI-A. *&ldla- or *&rdla , the reduction of the group -dZ- to -ZZ-, 
characteristic of MLA., having been already accomplished in Sanskrit. 

Certain oases of cerebralisation with assimilation of consonant groups maybe 
considered here. Bloch quotes the Tait. Ar. and epic form path-, to read, (Tait. S. 
has prapdfhalca section, chapter) in opposition to prath-, to extend. Similarly 
the epic form pattah m. a slab, cloth, etc. is to be connected with *pattra-. Skt. 
katt&rab , kattdrikd is again due to MI-A. influence through kartta , karttdram etc. 
Turner connects Skt. prdhuxui - with the Buddhist Skt. form pidhavaniyah and 
thus ultimately with the root pra —h d+y/hve -; he suggests that 8kt. lex. prdghunah , 
fnaghUrfiah are due to influence of ghdryLati moves to and fro (?). Whatever be 
the ultimate origin of these words, the form prdghti^a - appears to be a borrowing 
from MI-A. pdhu\\a with Sanskritisation. 

The epic pafckana - m.n. the hut of a Cftnd&la or any outcasts, a village 
inhabited by savages or barbarians, is certainly related to pakvaiafu a C&pd&la, and 
to a host of other words ooourring in earlier literature: puklaka -, pAlkaka- and 
again pulkasa- name of a despised mixed tribe. In Pkt. we have pakkapa- in the 
above sense. Though it is difficult to find the origin of this word, which is probably 
non-Aryan, the combination -kk- in Skt. pakkana- as opposed to the groups -kv- t 
-fcZ-, - lk- 9 shows the principle of assimilation in consonance with MI-A. tendency. 

Examples of such assimilation are to be found in plenty. Thus Skt. gucchah 
m. a bush, shrub, appears to be from an earlier *'grpsa- (see Wackemagel, 
Altindische Grammatik, I, § 135 a), and in the sense of bunch or cluster is opposed 
to Skt. gutsa - a bundle. The manner in which these two words interchange in 
word combinations suggests a possible connection. The group - Is- in the interior 
of a word is always reduced to -cch- in MI-A. and though gutsa - is made to come 
out of the root gudhyati covers, envelops, there is a suspicion that it is a Sanskrit¬ 
isation of MI-A. guccha -. In any case Skt. Qnccha - itself is due to the assimilation 
of - ps - in *grpsa- t seen in P&li jigucchati : Skt. jugnpsate . 

Again Skt. kaccha - m. a mound or causeway is opposed to Skt. kdk$ab m. 
underwood ; we have also kacchd : kak$d the hem or end of a lower garment, and 
besides kacchapah a tortoise, hak$a-pa~. 

Skt. lex. aiigoflchab, aUgoflchanam n. a towel, has rather a curious history. 
All are agreed as the first member being aiiga- ; but the second offers some difficul¬ 
ties. Turner seeks the explanation in the MI-A. *aiiga - ilccha the second 
member of which is unexplained ; he differs from Bloch’s 1 opinion that it can be 
from Skt. vastram n. Etymologically we can connect the second member with Skt. 
uflchah , uilchanam gleaning, gathering, but the sense becomes u gleaning the limbs, 
gathering the limbs ” without a possible extension to a M towel, napkin M . It is 
possible with Bloch 1 to connect it with Skt. vastm -: Pft. vattha -, etc. Though 


1 La formation de la langue marathe, S . V. 
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—it— does not normally reduce itself to —cch— in MI*A. the Jaina mss. frequently 
write -tth- and -cch- alike, and unless modem forms are studied, it is not often 
that we can arrive at the oorrect etymology. But in the present case though Skt. 
vastra- has not given in modem I-A. a form like *ocho or *ucho, it is yet possible 
that the group ahga-vastra may have reduoed to anga-uccha- or ahga-Qccha. Or 
an alternative suggestion is to connect the second member with Skt. ukfdU, ukfdti 
sprinkles, wets, giving us the sense of " wetting or moistening the limbs," a wet 
towel or napkin, and ultimately a towel or napkin. For it is the usual oustom 
among high class orthodox Hindus to dry themBelves with a towel whioh has been 
dipped in water and then wrung hard, after their bath. But however we look at 
this word we cannot esoape from the fact that it is reintroduction into Sanskrit of 
a MI*A. word. 

There iB one case of 8varabhakti which is worth mentioning before we dose 
this paper. Kalpadrukoda, p. 25, v. 48 and p. 30, v. 91 give the words garbha- 
and garabha- in the two meanings of the foetus and the child. Though Svarabhakti 
is common in Vedio texts it is not current in Sanskrit. But MI-A. is rich with 
such examples as P&li katvta- and Pkt. milakkhu-. Thus the only explanation of 
the form garabha- is on the analogy of P&li garahd : Skt. garhd. 

Thus there is a vast field to be investigated in the words cited in Sanskrit 
Lexicographical works, and separating them into OI-A. (i.e. inherited from Indo- 
European or Indo-Iranian), MI-A. and other sources suoh as the Austro-Asiatic, 
Tibeto-Burman, etc. 


THE AGE OF THE JtGVEDA. 


BY 

A. B. Keith, (Edinburgh). 

It has now become popular to revive the theory which ascribes the Rgveda 
to a remote antiquity. It is naturally a popular view, and the arguments (or such 
opinions are attractive and easy to accept. Nevertheless it is desirable to examine 
these contentions critically, and to consider whether they establish a conclusive 
case for any definite date, or whether the matter still lacks real definition. 

The difficulties of the whole issue are sufficiently manifested by its 
connection with the date at which the Aryans entered India. It is often eonfidently 
asserted that the evidence of the records found at Boghazkoi in the shape of aooords 
between the Mitanni king Matiwaza and the Hittite king Subbiluliuma, in which 
appear the gods Mitra, Varupa, Indra, and the N&satyas, is conclusive proof of the 
existence of Indian rulers c. 1400 B. C., and this opinion is supported by the 
evidence of other names of petty dynasts in Mitanni and Syria, as well as by the 
Indian terms stated to be found in the treatise of Kikkuli of Mitanni. 1 It is, 
however, important to note that there is remarkably little evidence to prove that 
the names and words are really Indian in the sense of a language definitely 
differentiated from Iranian. The difficulty which arises in this matter is due to a 
fact, which is insufficiently recognised by the supporters of this view, the very 
imperfect knowledge which we possess of early Iranian speech. If a widely held 
view, 1 which makes Zoroaster out to be a contemporary of Vlsht&spa, the father of 
Dareios, is true, obviously we would be compelled to admit that we have no 
knowledge of any value of the character of early Iranian of the period 1400 B. 0. 
Even if we deoline to accept this date, we are very badly informed of the real 
period to which Zoroaster should be assigned, and we must admit that the date of 
the Avesta even in its older portions is far from dear. 

The first question to consider is whether the gods are Indian in the sense 
that they are deities worshipped by those Aryans who reached India and oomposed 
the ftgveda . The answer of Professor Sten Konow* is the strongest affirmative 
whioh has yet been given to this question, though Professor Jacobi was an early 
adherent of this view. Professor Konow originally 4 demonstrated the Iranian 
oharaoter of the Amarna and other West Asiatic proper names as suggested by 


1 Meyer OuchichU des AlUrtums II, i. 35 f!., 377 ff. The date may be o. 1850 KG. tor the 
’treaty, oertainly 1400 B.O. is too early. Mattiwaia is an alternative reading. S 8*• Keith, 
Ind. Hut. Quart, i. 4-17 ; ill. 683-9 ; Indian Culturi, i, 108-6. Under Tiglath Pilwr m (745-799 
B.O.) Indian (Ramateja) may ooour in Iran. 8 Ths Aryan Qvds qf Mi Milam P$opU 

(1991). 4 JBA8. 1909, pp. 791 ff. • JBAS. 1911 * PP* 1 *• 
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Professor Bloomfield, 1 but his later view stresses the Vedio character of the deities, 
who cannot be Aryan or proto-Iranian. Prima facie the deities might be Aryan or 
Iranian of the period before the reforms of Zoroaster, but this view he refutes. 
The current suggestion, of course, is that Varuna is in essence the source of the 
Avestan Ahura Mazd&h ; that Indra is to be traced in the demon of that name 
recognised in the-4r«ta and that his existence is betrayed by the name Verethragna, 
which attests the feat of the slaying of Vrira, while the N&satya linger on in 
N&onhaithya. But this, we are assured, is unsound. India has innovated and 
given to Indra the credit of slaying Vftra. Moreover we have dear proof of the 
Qgvedic connection of the deities in the mention of the N&satya. The invocation 
of these gods in a treaty needs explanation ; Mitra is naturally invoked as the god 
of contracts, though it may be observed that this origin of the god is not proved ; 
Varupa is invoked because he is guardian of right, Indra as god of battles. But 
the N&satyas have a plaoe only because of the marriage of the Mitanni king to the 
daughter of the Hittite monarch. For are not the N&satyas figured in the Bgveda 
as groomsmen at the wedding of Soma and SQry& ? The argument proceeds to 
the important conclusion that, as this function of the N&satya occurs only in a late 
hymn, we may properly suppose that the bulk of the figveda had been composed 
by the date of the treaty of alliance. This is, it must be admitted, as improbable 
as it is ingenious. Why among so many non-Aryan deities these gods are 
invoked, cannot be said with certainty ; but commonsense suggests that, as the 
N&satyas are essentially helpers of men in the flgveda, 9 their invocation by the 
king was in that capacity, so that no credence need be accorded to the suggestion 
that they were known to him from a function as groomsmen recorded late in 
Yedic literature. The theory regarding Indra may equally be dismissed as unproven.* 
The gods, therefore, may well be Aryan. 4 Varupa of course has been ascribed to 
other origins, but neither the theory of Professor Kretschmer who sees in him a 
Hittite god Arana,* nor that of Prof. Przyluski who finds in him a borrowing from 
Austro-Asiatic speech,* appears to have any special claim to be preferred to simple 
identification with the god Ouranos. Novelties in view are interesting, but 
happily they are so numerous as to cancel one another. It remains, therefore, 
still probable that the gods of the treaty are not specifically Indian. 

Secondly, the question arises, how far are the names and words known to us 
specifically Indian ? Ed. Meyer originally held that the names were Aryan, but 
later acoepted the view that they were mainly Indian but in part Iranian. Jaoobi 
itioeifht the n a m es Iranian, and so held that the Vedic gods were introduced by an 
Iranian group which bad been under Vedic Indian influence on the confines of India. 
Konow, once sure of the Iranian character of the names, has now ceased to be 
certain, without definitely committing himself to their Indian character. Dr. 
Scheftelowitz has treated as Indian the Mitanni names, with the assent of 
Dr. Wust, but this is clearly difficult. The evidence, in fact, is very difficult to 
estimate correctly, and demands deta iled consideration. 

1 Am . Joum. Phil . xxv. 1 ff. * Keith, Religion and Philotophy of the Veda , i. 115. 
I Keith, Indian Culture , i, 461-6. 4 Bee La Vall6e Pousin, Indo-europiene et Ind<hiranien» 

(1986), p. 866. | WZKM. xxxili, 1 ff.; KZ. lv, 76 ff. f JRAS. 1988, pp. 618-23. See 

Keith, IHQ. ix, 516-90. 7 ZB. vil, 975. • WZKM. xxxi?. 170. 
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(1) It is, of course, clear that the Mitanni and Amarna evidence proves that 
names existed which contained an s, whether initial or medial. That feature, of 
course, is decisive against ascribing the names to Iranian as we have it in the Avesta 
or Old Persian. Whether any other Iranian dialect retained the sibilant is uncer¬ 
tain ; Bloomfield thought that it might have been kept in Median, Sargon's list 
(713 B.C.) of Median chiefs containing a Sutima, and Eonow originally supported 
an Iranian s by the parallel of Bashgall. No great stress, of course, can be placed 
on either argument, for the reading of the Median name even if Iranian is not 
above suspicion, and Bashgall may have borrowed from India. But it is not 
disputed on any hand that Iranian once had the sibilant, and therefore it is 
impossible to prove, nor in fact is it possible, that it had lost it by 1400 B.C. We 
must therefore, dismiss this consideration from the question. 

(2) Genuine Iranian forms, as opposed to Indian, are few. There are cited 
by Dr. Mironov 1 Biridiya, Mayarzana, Zirdamyasda, and Zitrayara, and he 
stresses as important the fact that they belong to two distinct dialects, for Indo- 
European gh is represented by d in Biridiya, that is in the Western or Persian 
dialect and by z in Zirdamyasda, that is in the Eastern dialect. Assuming the 
existence of these dialects, he points out that the proto-Iranian period must be 
treated as past, and the Aryan unity a thing of the still more distant past. Of 
these names Biridiya is comparable to the name of the younger son of Eyros, 
whom we know as Smerdis, and it may be connected with the root which in 
Sanskrt is bfh , though its meaning is quite uncertain ; 1 one to be praised * is a 
suggestion. But we have here a difficulty. We learn of Zurata, dynast of Akko, 
father ot Sutatna, brother of Bardiya, and Mironov* finds Indian explanations for 
the two former names. We have, therefore, on his theory, a curious mixture of 
speeches. Mayarzana is made out to be M&h-varzana, * protected by the Moon ’, 
the Mah being Iranian for Indian M&s, and -varz&na having affinities to Avestan 
varezdna . But this is rather speculative, both as regards the parts into which the 
word is resolved, and the meaning of -varz&na, the Avestan equivalent of which 
seems rather to denote ' belonging to the community Zirdamyasda is made out 
to be Iranian Zjrda-myazda, * one who offers the heart ’, the form being marked as 
eastern by the z , and as definitely Iranian. But is the etymology oorreot or a 
mere, not very probable, guess ? Even less probable is the suggestion that 
Zitrayara is Iranian Cithra-y&ra, * one who owns various crops * and the same 
remark applies to the view that in names of Egyptian officers Irimayas(s)a and 
Tahmas(s)i we have Iranian (Old Persian) Arimai-asa, having quiet horses ’, and 
Takhm&8(s)a, 'one who owns strong horses'. It is far from probable that such 
officers should bear Iranian names, and the suggestions have no such attraction as 
to counterbalance the probability of Egyptian origin. 

(3) Mironov* admits as Aryan, in the sense of having no specifio Iranian or 
Indian characteristics, five names for Palestine and Syria, Artamanya, Arsawiya, 
Busmanya, Turbazu and Yasdata, and three for Mitanni, Artasumara, Artat&ma 


1 Ac(a OrwUalia, xi. 308. t Op. cit. p. 188. Hi. expiation, an uncertain. 
I Ibid. pp. 903, 908. Hera .gain hi. veraion. are in diapute. 
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and Mitra. It is not at all easy to be certain of the exact derivation of certain of 
these names, which Meyer thinks Iranian 1 in tinge. But it may be agreed that 
there is nothing definitely distinctive about any of them. 

(4) Specific Indian names are not easy to find, and they depend on oonjec- 
tural renderings. Thus Widya of Askalonjs said to be for Vedya, 1 one who is to 
be known \ a very remarkable name, and Sumitta* is made out to be Sumedha, 
which postulates that t was denoted by t and dh by tt , which is very speculative 
and not proved. The cuneiform script does not enable us to differentiate between 
Indian aspirates and Iranian spirants, or Indian palatals and Iranian 
sibilants. Suwardata is of course older than the hv of the Avesta or the / for sv of 
Old Persian, but that tells nothing for Arfan. The existence of e for az in Sumedha 
depends entirely on the aooept&noe of the etymology proposed, and that Mitanni 
viral denotes * ruler v from the Indian vir&t , nominative of vir&j is wildly conjec¬ 
tural. There remains nothing decisive left over out of Mironov's lists, though he 
thinks that a number of names are most easily explained as Indian, including 
those ending in -icaxa, Indian - vaja , # D&sartI, ‘ enemy of the D&sas ’; Dusratta, 

1 unyielding ’ (< dui-iratha ); Etagama, 4 1 swiftly going; Saussatar, ' descendant of 
Suk^atra'; Indarftta, Indrota; Subandu, Subandhu; Satiya, Satya; Zurata, 
Suratha. But he also lays stress on the well known words in Kikkuli’s treatise, 
and these deserve more serious consideration. 

(5) The numeral at lea is regarded as specifically Indian, but dearly it is 
at least merely proto-Indian. The earliest Sanskft known to us has eka 
while the Iranian word is aiva, It is quite impossible to argue from this that 
In d i a n , not Aryan, is involved, unless one is prepared to claim that eka is an 
I nd i a n innovation, and for that we have no sufficient proof. In Uravartanna or 
terortanna we have a numeral which is certainly not specifically Indian, but 
may come from Aryan, panza is equally non-distinctive, and so is nava supposed 
to lie beneath navartanni by haplology. satta is, of course, nearer sapta than 
Iranian hafta , but has a Prikjtic look in the assimilation. It seems rather 
fantastic to suppose that this is a genuine example of an early Pr&kftism, instead 
of an easily explicable example of the inaoourate rendering of a conjunction of 
consonants in a text written in another speech by a man whose name is not Aryan. 4 
Of vartanna, round 1 , connection with vjt seems probable, but not essentially 
Indian, and vazanna , stadion' is of wholly problematic Indian connection, if it is 
not a mistake or variant for vartanna . 

The oilier suggestions of Mironov based on Hittite records may fairly be passed 
over as unsatisfactoryWe are asked to see Indra in the name of a court 
dignitary of king Hattugil, the genitive ending being from Harri, so that the 

i if ♦!• Ct ’ Kr ^ ac ^ ner ; *2- 1*. W. f 8umUra is a possibility. S Mironov’s version 
° Mathirijs, * possessing s power destroying (the enemy) * is impossible. Konow 

gives listifsjs meting out prises'. Mstivijs would be • whose strength is * Intellect \ 4 A 

~iwtU aits-gams, riding on a dappled steed ’, with ai for e; Kretschmer, KZ. lv. 9$. 

* j ~°° ov 196 ) PohiU out the defects both of the script and the scribes; the numerous 
******* °* •PsUing of a lm ost every name prove the uncertainty of spelling. 
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word denotes ‘Endar's mao’. This may be oompared with Kretschmer's belief 1 
that the Indians derived Indra from the Hittites, but Kretschmer was misled 
by his belief in the existence of snoh a Hittite god. The name is that of a 
goddess, and connection with an Indo-European word for man Greek anir , Sanskft 
nr , and so on is far from likely. 1 Endarwa thus has no need to be made a hybrid 
formation. Mironov's suggestion that Lupaka, a Hittite general, is to be oompared 
with lopdka or lopdia , 'jackal', is quite needless, as the same has probably Asianic 
cognates. Nor is it likely that Summittaras of Kargamish is 8umitra, as 
specifically Indian, for the other members of the Hittite royal house bear non- 
Indo-European names. 1 Suwara, a mountain, can hardly be connected with 
war , or Abimardas of Amurru with epic abhimarda, 'oppression', however fit 
suoh a name may seem for oriental monarohs. We may equally dismiss the idea 
that sitanna in sattavartanna sitanna, 'to drive seven rounds’ comes from sidh, 
'repel, drive off', that nisutvanni is connected with nifuvana , that gama , perhaps 
some sort of horse fodder, is the Indian gafijd, Abrus precatorius, whioh has 
bitter berries quite unsuitable as nutriment for steeds, or that uzufrri , also a 
horse fodder is ctikrl , Oxalis pusilla, also a sour herb. Of his Hittite words there 
remains only tapassas , whioh may mean 'plague, fever', but which has to be 
analysed as tapas , plus the Hittite nominative as, whioh is far from plausible. 

(6) We should also note the efforts of Kretschmer 4 to find other evidence 
of the presence of Indians specifically in the areas concerned. He finds them 
settled in the Mitanni capital, Wassuganni whioh he explains as vasu-jani , 
'having a noble population’, on the assumption that j in old Indian was a palatal 
8top; Mironov tries vastika from vas, 'dwell' and the Mitanni ending of the 
plural -nt. Kretschmer admits that in the famous treaty between Subbiluliuma 
and Matiwaza Tesub is invoked as lord of Wassuganni, but airily dismisses this 
difficulty with the suggestion that by that time the Indians had wandered away. 
In the same rather fantastio vein, he finds in the oity called in Hittite Baggariti, 
in Assyrian Bagarri, which is identified with Bagara on the middle course of 
the river Habur, Bhagariti or Bhagarit, 'the stream of prosperity,’ a style due to 
the presence of an oasis. Again he finds a trace of the Ur-Indians in the name 
Bagadaonia in southern Cappadocia, and again, with more hesitation in Mazaka, 
the Roman Caesarea, now Kaisarije, the most important state of Cappadocia. 
He admits, however, that the name must come from mash-, whioh is the Aryan 
form of mah- in Indian. But he finds vartanna whioh we have noted above in 
the description of horses in Vartanna, now Vartan, 20 kilometres north of 
Kaisarije. He admits, however, that in Kikkuli’s treatise, vartanna means 
rounds’, but he thiuks it might be used for the 'stadion', whence the city may 
have taken its name, a rather daring suggestion. Incidentally accepting vasanna 
as 'stadion* he admits its connection with vahana or vdhana , but only through 
the Aryan sh, whioh shows that even in his view we have not Indian proper. 


1 KZ. lv. 78-80. S Friedrich, FuUchrifl-Hirt (1936), U, M3, n. 1. Cf. 8ommer, 
AbbVMfyrags, p. 49, n. 1. I Ibid, ii, 916, n. 4. 4 KZ. lv, 93. 
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Kret8ohmer is convinced of the truth of the view that the Indians reached 
India from Mitanni, and. in addition to Varupa and Indra whom he derives from 
the Hittites, insists that Kubera, with the Athamaveda K&berakas, was acquired 
from the indigenous population of Asia Minor, just as the Greeks acquired their 
Kabeiroi and Kobaloi. 1 The similarity cannot be Indo-European, because b is 
rare in that speech and the variation of kab- and knb is without parallel. As 
Iranian has not the word, the borrowing must have been made when the Indians 
were living further west than the Iranians, just as the latter did not borrow 
Aranas, whom the Indians made into Varupa. This is interesting and ingenious, 
but we are confronted by a difficulty which Kretschmer does not meet. The 
ftgveda and the early literature in general ignores Kubera, so that to make him 
out to be an early borrowing is illegitimate. We have a parallel in the legend of 
the flood which Kretschmer 1 adduces to establish the presence of Indians near 
the region where the Babylonian legend locates the legend, the Masion mountain. 
He thinks that the intrusion of the fish into the legend, which differentiates it 
from the original, was due to a misunderstanding of the name of the mountain. 
Connected in the minds of the Indians with matsya , the fish appears in thb 
legend. He admits, however, that the form in Iranian masyo accords better with 
his theory, and in fact, if it had any value, it would be simpler to assume that 
the legend was created in Iran, and thence reached India, where it first appears 
in the &atapatha Brahmana .* Frankly the whole argument is without value. 
Much more interesting is the suggestion that the game of dice was borrowed in 
Asia Minor by the Indians, but there is really no evidence or probability for that. 
It is true that Herodotos tells us that the Lydians invented dicing, but a statement 
of that kind has no cogency save as a record of contemporary assertion. We 
might easily insist that the Indians introduced the practice, for we have no doubt 
that they were like the Hittites pioneers in the free use of the horse ; the treatise 
of Kikk uli with the Aryan or proto-Indian terms is conclusive as to that, and 
both the use of horses and of dice 4 were favourite sports of the Indians of the 
Bgveda, We might suggest also that it was Indo-European, like the use of 
the horse, for it is suggested that the old Vedic ivaghnin , used to describe the 
gambler, is to be rendered destroyer of ill-luck,* the Greeks calling ku6n, the 
I^tins cants, 4 dog,’ the worst throw at dice. The idea that a like expression 
was Lydian is founded on the epithet Kandaules, applied to a Lydian king, and 
to the god Hermes or Herakles, which Hipponax explains as kundgkhis and the 
gramm a r ians as sktdlcpnikUs ,' dog-strangler.* How that proves any support for 
Indi a n borrowing in Asia Minor is hard to see. Nor does even Kretschmer press 
his suggestion that tnan& was here borrowed. There must be noted also a serious 
difficulty in the comparison of ivaghnin and kiidn. The use of ivan as denoting 
the lowest throw is not found in Indian; it is very possibly of quite late and 
independent origin in Greek and Latin, and we have really no assurance that the 
term ivaghnin is to be interpreted in this way. If indeed there is anything in the 
suggestion favoured by Kretschmer of connection with kindunos , it may be that 


1 Ct. Hopkins, JA08. xxxiii, 463 ff. 
Philosophy tf the Veda, i. 26, lu, 229. « 


2 KZ. lv. 96, 97. | Keith, Beligion and 

Msedonell end Keith, Vedic Index X, 2-6. 
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the Greek use of kUdn is based on a misunderstanding of an Asianic term, and that 
there is no oonneetion whatever with ivaghnin. 1 

We may pass lightly over the suggestion that it was in Armenia in contact 
with the local language that Indian derived occasionally aspirated tenues in place 
of unaspirated as in rdtha-, Latin rota, or path-, Greek pdntos, or turned aspirated 
mediae into tenues as in nakhd -, Latin unguis, Lithuanian ftagas. Apart from 
other and better explanations, the feature is admittedly also Iranian, and so proves 
nothing for Indian specifically. Equally little would anything be established for 
Indian as against Aryan, if it were true that the change of Indo-European e to a 
were due to a like influence 9 , as it occurs sporadically in Hittite. That the Indians 
specifically entered Asia Minor via the Kaukasus 8 is assuredly not proved by the 
suggestion that the mountain bears a specifically Indian name. According to Pliny 4 
the Soythians called the mountain Croucasis, hoc est, nive candidum. In this 
Kretschmer 8 sees, with A. von Humboldt, the root which we have in kai~, ‘shine ’, 
and for the first part he accepts the root kru~, whence comes the Greek knios, 
krdstallos, ‘ ice', but which in Indian is represented only by the enlarged form 
krudayati * make firm from kruzd -. But there are two fatal objections to the 
cogency of ascribing this name to Indians. Firstly, there is not the slightest 
reason to ascribe it to Indians as opposed to Aryans. The Avesta has the root 
kds- and xruzdrd, ' hard Secondly, we are definitely told that it was the Scythian 
name, and everything points to the Scyths as closely connected with the Iranians. 
To assert an Indian origin for the name is thus quite impossible. It is accordingly 
hopeless to claim that the Indians were the authors of the name of the Volga, 
Oaros, in Herodotos, on the ground that vdr as * water * is only Indian, Tocharian 
and Ligurian in the river Ouaros, now Var. The Avestan vdr-, * rain * could easily 
be used for a river by the Iranian Scyths. There is therefore nothing to set against 
the refusal of Meyer 6 to accept the theory of entry by the Kaukasus. The theory 
that the Harri kingdom of Artatama, Sutama, and Aitagama was in Armenia, even 
if true, merely shows an extension of Aryan influence, and Kretschmer's efforts to 
find Indian terms in the name Bagbartu of the goddess of Mus&sir, or Bagdatti of 
Usidis, from vigtu, 1 strong ', known from the time of S&rgon II (722-706 B.C.) is 
quite impossible. 7 If these are Indo-European names, they must be taken from 
Iranian. But Kretschmer is prepared to admit that Indians may have once lived 
to the east of the Caspian Sea, as he believes that the form of the name Daai, 
Dasai, attested by Stephanos of Byzantium, may show the s of Vedic, seen in Dasa. 
All this surely may be held to be without cogeuoy of any kind. 


1 ThU word is very obsoure, nor U the view of Schulze, KZ, xxvii, 604 convincing. 
S Kretschmer, WZKM. xxxiii, 20. Cf. Sfcurtevant, Hittite Grammar, pp. 60-62. I Schacher- 
mayr's view [Festchrift-Hirt (1986), i, 239 f.] in favour of the Kaukasus acoords with his belief that 
the Hittites came from the west and borrowed the use of war-chariots from the Aryans. But that is 
no doubt an error. 4 Nat . Hist, vi, 60. I KZ. lv. 100. • Geschichte dee AlUrtums, 

11,1,86-7. ? K6nig, Attests GeschichU der Meder and Perser (1934), pp.16,58. • The 

word may be oited as proof that an Iranian dialect retained s, as Mironov (Acta Orimtalia, xi, 202, 
n. 1) reoognises. There is also the much disputed Assara Maori, on which see Keith, Indian 
Culture , i. 108-6. 
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II is important to review the results at whioh the evidenee points. We are 
asked to believe that the names and words wbioh have been seen in the records in 
Asia Minor point to the existence of markedly differentiated Iranian dialeots, whioh 
suggest the differences found later in Avestan and Old Persian, treated by Mironov 
as western and eastern, though of course, others like Meillet find the home of 
Avestan in the north-east. 1 Beside these Iranian dialects we are asked to see the 
existence of a genuinely Indian speech. There are two views on the point whence 
it came; it may represent a wave of advance by adventurers from India, a view 
not now popular, or it may represent Indo-Europeans who have beoome differentia¬ 
ted from the Iranians. In this case, again, there are two distinct possiblities 1 . 
(l) We may have before us evidence of the advance of Indians- to use the term 
proleptically- en route for their future home in India; of this view two varieties are 
possible. We may believe that they had not reached India by, say- 1200 B.C., or 
we may, more plausibly, believe that they had done bo long before, but that a 
remnant remained behind in their former homes. (2) The 'Indians' of Asia Minor 
represent bodies of the larger movement which reached India, who moved west 
when their comrades moved to the Punjab. 

The difficulties of decision are insufficiently weighed by the supporters of the 
Indian theory. They lay too little stress on the fact that we have versions of words 
in inadequate alphabets written down by men whose speech was not in all 
probability Indo-European. It is not claimed that we have a single purely Indo- 
European inscription. They ignore also that their guesses might often appear 
absurd, if we had sufficient knowlege of the non-Indo-European speeches to find 
etymologies therein. Konig* denies energetically the Iranian origin of Dayaukku 
and Masdayaukku. Tallqvist* rejects the normally accepted Iranian derivation of 
Kundaspi and Kustaspi (9th and 8th cent. B. C.), which suggest rapid sound 
change of unexpected type, and finds Asi&nic bases. 4 

Further, our knowledge of Aryan is, must be it remembered, of the most 
imperfect and conjectural type, and that of Iranian is so uncertain of date that 
in the great majority of cases the ascription of any particular form as Indian as 
opposed to Iranian is simply without value. 

The net result of the evidence seems to point to the existence of traces of 
Aryan speech over certain areas in Asia Minor and Syria. There seems no 
•ridsooo whatever for Mitanni, Syria or Palestine of any substantial population 
of Aryan type, and the evidence later of Median penetration suggests that we have 
to do with sm a ll warrior bands, 1 as is supported by the rarity of Aryan names for 
places, which retain non-Indo-European appellations. Among these scattered 
m ip g k d with non-Indo-Europeans speech differentiation must have been 
certain soon to set in. Aryan itself, wherever it was developed, would tend to 
develop dialects, and we can easily understand the uncertain appearanoe of the 


1 Trot* Conference* mr le* Qdthd de V Avetta , pp. 96, 97. f Alteete OeschichU der 
Medervmd Per ter, pp. 67, 56. 6 Mironov, Acta OrientaUa , xi, 189, n. 9. As they were from 

Ynrnmigpiiia, they may have spoken a rapidly changing dialect. 4 Of. Sommer’s refutation 
of alleged Greek names (ABAW. 1989, no. 6; 1984, no, 9). | Kftnig, op. cit. pp. 8,9. 
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terms recorded, which ftfc times seem Iranian, at times Indian, but which cannot 
be referred en masse to either source. We have no reason whatever to believe 
in any religious reforms of the Zoroastrian type among these people, and we may 
therefore see in the Mitanni gods the gods which were worshipped by the Aryans. 
It was probably enough after, perhaps long after, the flowering of the Bigvedio 
religion that Zoroaster preached his distinctive and far from simple oreed. 

As regards language, Vedic Indian naturally developed in a distinctive 
direction under the influence of separation from close contact with Iranian, and 
of intimate speech relations with a new non-Indo-European population. It is 
inevitable that this speech should have close affinities with other forms of Aryan 
origin, but there is no evidence so far available to compel us to assume that 
the Mitanni Indo-European speech came from India. It is infinitely more 
probable that it represents the Aryan dialect of a band, which parted from the 
body and advanced west while others of that body proceeded to India, and 
others mastered gradually large portions of Iran. If we had further evidence of 
the speech, it might well reveal fresh characteristics of its own. It must be 
remembered that in all dialects we have borrowing and isogloeses. The most 
we can possibly say is that this dialect may have been in close contact with that 
spoken by the future Indians. To speak of the Indians of Mitanni is a dangerous 
popularisation and simplification. It may be noted that Mironov 1 has sought among 
the Hyksos records evidence of Indian affinities. Thus AsSth is vatitd , KertOs 
kartd ; Apachnan, apaghnan , 'repelling’, ApOphis, apabhid 'repelling', A vans, 
dvdra , ' defence,’ and so on. But all these are far from plausible guesses based 
on most uncertain foundations. 

It remains to consider whether we can gather from the facts above sketched 
any evidence of value for the dating of the ftgveda . The effort of Eonow to 
prove the antiquity of the great bulk of the flgveda from the invocation of the 
N&satya in the Mitanni treaty has been noted as without oogency. He* has an 
equally improbable suggestion to prove the early date of the ftgveda on the 
supposition that the Vedic Indians overthrew the people of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa about 3000 B. 0., and that the oontempt into wbioh the Asuras fell 
was due to war induoing a higher value for the gods of contest, in contrast to the 
peace of the Aryan age, which seems, in view of our knowledge of Aryans in 
Asia Minor, purely fanciful. We can gain nothing from Mironov’s adduction of 
satta as a Pr&kjitio form parallel to some traces in the ftgveda ; this would give 
no real help. But Dr. Wiist* seeks to solve the difficulty to discovering in Book VIII 
definite marks showing connection between the ftgveda and the more or less 
definitely dated documents of Boghazkoi and Mitanni. 

In Book VIII Hopkins long ago saw relations between India and the west, 
wbioh however have not remained undisputed. The points now insisted on are 

1 Acta Orientalia , xi, 164-70. He finds tutthaka , ‘ collyrium \ as a Prikrit form of ffirte, 
quick, in Egyptian lu-l-fc-n, wbioh seems hopeless. On this artiole see Keith, IHQ. xil, 659 ff. 
S Festgabe-Jacobi, pp. 269-64. 9 WZKM. xxxiv, 170 IV. His finding of a parallel between 

Ponra in Gedrosia and Puraya (RV. vi, 63,9) is rendered impossible by the late date of Fours 
(Z$iUchrift /. Ortmamen-Forschung , ill, 8-12). 
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the occurrence in VIII, 26 of the gods Indra and the N&satyas, Mitre and 
Varava ; that the name Indrota is found in VIII, 68 ; that the word uffra, ' camel * 
occurs four times in VIII out of its five occurrences in the JRgveda ; and that in 
VIII, 78,2 we have the well known maud, which may be the Hebrew mdne , Greek 
mnd , and the Latin mint ». This evidence is held to prove connection with the 
period, the 15th and 14th centuries B. C. From this is derived the view that 
III, IV, VII and IX are definitely earlier than 1400 B. C., II, V and VI are 
more nearly of like date with VIII, and I and X alone are to be placed later. 
More precisely VIII is to be assigned to the 16th or 15th century B. C. 1 This 
is supported by the theory of Hillebrandt,* who holds that the Br&hmapa period 
may be set at 1200-1000 B. C. 

It is well to point out the very unconvincing character of this evidence. 
The essenoe, it will be seen, is the assumption of the coincidence of VIII with 
the Mitanni evidence. But nothing adduced has any real value in this regard. 
The meaning of mana, never elsewhere found, must remain conjectural,* but, 
assuming that it is really a name of a coin, it obviously has no time value of any 
kind, and so falls to the ground. The same thing applies to the mention of the 
camel, to Indrota, a featureless name, and to the fact that such well-known deities 
are found mentioned in one hymn together with Aryaman and Vftyu. Hopkins' 
evidence, 4 even if accepted as suggesting connection with the west, is equally 
without time significance. The age of the Br&hmapas assigned by Hillebrandt 
is equally hypothetical and certainly quite unproved. 


Equally unsatisfactory is Dr. Wust’s acceptance of 2000 B. C. as the 
upper limit for the existence of Aryans as a distinct branch of Indo-Europeans. 
He is led to this by faith in G. Ipsen’s theory* that the word for * star ’ must 
have been borrowed by Indo-European from I star, the form from Hammurabi's 
time of the word, which normally is Astar. But this is all very problematic. 6 
Istar seems never to have been a star goddess but a goddess of reproduction, and 
as an appellative the word simply denotes * goddess,' not 1 star.' It is, therefore, 
most improbable that the word ' star' really is borrowed from her name, and 
the chronological argument is far from likely, even if borrowing were to become 
more plausible. It demands an assurance that the Indo-European original form 
can only have come from Istar, and that is quite unproved. 

On the other hand, it is fair to say that Wust has correctly concluded that 
the culture of the period revealed to us at Mohenjo-D&ro and Harappa is not 
Indo-European, and that it must have passed away before the Vedic Indians 
appeared on the scene. The efforts to find in the Jfgveda any evidence of contests 
against people of the type now revealed is clearly hopeless. Whether it was 
the Dravidians that destroyed this culture, as Dr. Wiist seems inclined to hold 


1 W*st, op. cat. pp. 173, 190. But this seems a slip for 14th or 15th. 2 ZDMG. 

“7* « 1 . Macdone11 and Kdtb, Vedic Index , ii. 129. 4 JA08. xvii, 21 ft. 9 IF, 

882 n L ^ 174 C£ • Oriental Studies in honour of C. E. Pavry , p. 198. 

I Schott, Hurt-Festschrift (1935),!. 47. 7 Cf. Keith, Bharatiya Anui\lana % pp. 69-66, as 

KPtost Nareodra Nath Law, IHQ. viii. 121-64 ; W. Eickstedt, Festschrift-Hirt (1935), i. 870 f; 
L. Setup, Indian Culture, It. 149 ff. 
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possible, or why it declined, there is nothing at present to prove. But the fact 
of the silence of the Rgveda is assuredly sound evidence for the view that any early 
dating of the Vedic Indians in India is mistaken, and that we must not put them 
too high in the second millennium. But no exact result is hence to be secured, 
and certainly nothing to fix the actual date. Acceptance of the evidence of the 
Indus culture renders it impossible for Dr. Wiist to adopt Jacobi's astronomical 
data, so far as they are based on Indian conditions ; but he endeavours to claim 
as a record of Indo-European times the allusion to the pole star in the Grhyasfitras. 1 
This, it may fairly be said, is wholly untenable. That such a reminiscence 
should be preserved in such relatively late texts is utterly improbable. Ignoring 
this impossibility, we have the probable result that the entry of the Indians into 
India need not be placed very early. Dr. Wiist’s own date is c. 1750 B. C. which 
may be rather too early than too late. But we have no evidence that at this date 
the Bgveda had any existence. 

An effort to find some historic evidence for a date is made by Dr. Wust in a 
study of the name S^binda, found only in VIII, 32, 2. He rejects Brunnhofer’s 1 
suggestion of the mountain Serabend, north of Herat, on the conclusive ground 
that the name would in Vedic be sarobandha which is nothing like Sybinda. He 
also rejects comparison with Sarbistan, near Kirman. His own theory resolves 
the word into Srb-inda, inda being a Prakritism for Indra, or an abbreviated form of 
Indara, seen in the Mitanni Indaruta and Tirindira of the Bgveda. The lord of 
the Srbs is the lord of a strange tribe, for indra as the second member of a com¬ 
pound occurs seldom and late with a proper name as the first part of the com¬ 
pound. Compounds like ndgendra, vanarendra are common ; Nifadhendra occurs, 
but the Nipadhas were originally Anariakoi, a statement of doubtful value. With 
some recklessness he finds a possible recurrence of Sjrb in the weird name Kusur- 
(u)-vinda of the Jaiminiya Brahmana , 8 the Ku being the pejorative prefix, a most 
inexplicable form, but as alternative he offers the Sourouba of Ptolemy. He also 
compares the later names Pulinda or Eulinda, which he believes to be words 
denoting the lord of the Puls or Kuls, and he holds that the name of the king was 
then applied to the people. Tins, it must be observed, is a very dubious sugges¬ 
tion ; that the name of a people may be used for the king is well known, but the 
evidence that Pulinda first meant lord of the Puls, and then the Puls themselves is 
sadly to seek. To explain in the same way Alinda or Aninda, Kalinda, Kuninda 
or Eaupinda, and even Milinda, who is more naturally equated with Menandros, is 
far from convincing. Why, we may ask, should - inda be the form chosen for the 
formation of all these names, and never - indra ? For, while variants with r do 
ocour, just as we find Alaksandu made Greek as Alexandra's, 4 it cannot seriously 
be disputed that the - inda forms are the more primitive. For Sfb Dr. Wust finds 
suggestions in Sorba, a city in Hyrkania, in Sourouba, on the river Vardanes, and 
in the tribe of Serboi between the Keraunian mountains and the river Ra. f This 
remarkable conclusion is supported by acceptance of Hillebrandt's theory that 

1 WZKM. xxxiv. 187. 8ee Keith, Cambridge History of India, 1, 149. S Iran and 
Turan , pp. 122, 248. | i, 75 ; ii. 394 ; 431. 4 8ommer, Abbijav&frage (1934), pp. 36 ff. 

• Ptolemy, vi, 9, 6 ; v, 9, 28 ; v, 9, 21, with a variant 8irbol. 6 Ved. Myth . iii. 190, Cf. 
Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , i, 127. 
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Vftra was originally a demon of ice, foreign to India, which is supposed to be 
referred to in VIII, 82, 26 5 but the view is really a tour ds foies. But what 
is stranger is the argument drawn from knowledge of these Srbs that the 
ftgveda must be at least earlier than 800 B.C. How this is made out it is 
impossible to see. Dr. Wust 1 points out the faot that there were Scythians who 
attacked the Kimmerioi in the 8th century B.C., but how this gives any date for 
the Bgveda is not shown. We should have to be shown that there was a tribe of 
Srbs actually existing at that period, knowledge of which must have oome to the 
JfQveda— rather to the author of VIII, 82—not later than 800 B.C., and of that 
there is not the faintest traoe of evidence even suggested. The truth is that the 
whole theory of Sfbinda is entirely guesswork, without either probability or 
cogency. Dr. Wust himself notes* that we might find not his - inda , but the -inda 
which is not rare in the place names of Asia Minor. But the fatal difficulty above 
all is that we have not the least evidence that the name is that of a king or a tribe. 
For all we know it may be that of a demon, and derived from some speech of early 
India. There are many other names equally of uncertain origin. 

It must further be regarded as extremely doubtful whether Dr. Wust has made 
any progress in the effort to prove that Book VIII and VI were composed in the 
west instead of in India. He adds to this the further suggestion that the Indians 
of these Books entered the southern lands of Asia by way of the Caucasus,* while 
the other Indians entered India from the direction of the Oxus. This, he suggests, 
may explain the dislike for the K&pvas and the Angirasas here and there expressed. 
He rejects, however, with excellent reasons, the suggestion of Kretschmer, 4 which 
would bring the Indians from Mitanni through Gedrosia, a route marked by the 
Indian name of Poura ; there can be no doubt that this is and was an impossible 
route for any substantial number of invaders. Moreover it is clear that Iranians 
reached Gedrosia after 480 B.C. But of course there is not the slightest reason to 
imagine any movement from Mitanni to India ;* the ' proto-Indians' there may 
well be merely wanderers from the main body of those who actually advanced into 
India. In any case the effort to distinguish VIII and VI from the other books is 
ineffective. We are told that the large number of denominatives with Vfddhi in 
them is the mark of a warrior nobility proud of their descent, in contest with Aryan 
and non-Aryan. Other statistics are quite as valueless. Thus we are told to stress 
the frequency of words of direction in VIII (1 to 407) as a sign of the advance of 
the warriors and their battles. But in VI the proportion falls to 1 to 701, while 
^ has I to 643, which has to be assigned to battles in India as opposed to those 
in the west. Still less promising is the assertion that in India sprang up a village 
( grdma ; life, unknown because of their high age to IV and VII, and by reason of 
their geographical situation to VI and VIII. Even more remarkable is the 
argument from the use of pur , which occurs relatively nearly to the same extent in 
VII, and VIII. In VII it refers to the forts of the aborigines, not to real cities 
but in VIII and VI to the cities of Mitanni. This explanation is indeed held to be 

1 WZKM. xxxW. 907. S WZKM. xxxiv, 902, n. 4. | Ibid. 175. Of. flohaohermsyr, 

f^****^ tt*35), i, 289,940. 4 WZKM. xxxiii. 21; corrected KZ. lv, 108. See 

Pauli-Wlsaowa, BE, vii. 895 II. 8 Cf. Keith, Modi Memorial Vol. pp. 81 fl. 
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necessary. The long period between the Books would secure that the danger from 
the D&sas was over before the Indians of VI and VIII entered India. Needless to 
say, not the slightest evidence of this assertion is offered. Plainly it has been over¬ 
looked that the lands of India were wide and the number of D&sas to overthrow much 
too large to allow of any assumption of the destruction of their resistance. That purarji 
gomatim in VIII, 6, 23 is an allusion to the richness of Semitic civilisation in 
cattle as contrasted with the horses of the Aryans is ingenious, 1 but quite impossible. 

It is in fact impossible to accept any of this evidence or of that adduced 
elsewhere by Dr. Wiist* as establishing in the slightest degree his thesis of the dates 
of the several Books. X as the youngest he sets c. 1200, IX as the oldest before 1400, 
to which period also are assigned III, IV, and VII as very old, followed by II, V, and 
VI as young but still before 1400. VIII is given c. 1400, though an earlier date is 
elsewhere suggested, and I falls after 1400. There are two objections to the 
soheme. The effort to place the Books relatively is full of difficulties owing to the 
character of their composition. The dates assigned are all based on the assump¬ 
tion of o. 1400 for VIII, the untenable character of which has been indicated. The 
date may be established otherwise; the essential point is that it is not in the least 
helped by Dr. Wust’s argument nor is it in the least probable that the looation of 
that Book or of VI in the West* has any cogency. 4 

Though the point is of minor importance from the aspect of the date of the 
Bgveda, it must be noted that the efforts of Dr. Wiist in his Stilgeschichte und 
Chronologie des ftgveda 5 to determine the relative age of the Books appear to rest 
on an unsound foundation. The essential objection to his method is that the 
treatment of eaoh Book by itself as a unit for his statistics of marks of style yields 
no assurance of sound results, and that he overlooks the real force of the doctrine 
laid down so emphatically by his predecessors 6 that there is too much inter-mixture 
of old and new in each Book to render criteria taking the Books en masse effective. 
Moreover, it must be added that his selection of criteria is essentially subjeotive, 
and that it would often be easy to challenge his judgment as to relative age. His 
suggestions of the lines of transition from the ftgveda to later literature, and of 
the forms and words which are significant in this regard, arouse great difficulties. 
Compounds with viiva- and sarva -, adjectives with exaggerated heightening of 
expression, identity compounds, are said to point to the first stage, the cosmio 
mysticism of the Upani^ads, with their all-including epithets for Atman-Brahman. 
Philosophioa and Metrica lead the way to stage second, the play with numbers of 
the S&ipkhya and the Buddhist, especially Mah&y&nist, terminology, which we 
reach with el ia-, iata- and sahasra• compounds and Vrddhi (idea of causality). 

1 WZKM. xxxiv, 218, n. 1. t Ibid. 214. 1 Against HUlebrandt, ZII. iii. 1.1!; 

Ved. Myth. (ed. 2), ii, 499, see Keith, CHI. I, 86 f.; Religion and Philosophy of the Veda , I, 7,8 ; 
Vedic Index , i, 471-8, 604 f, 621 f, ii. 70 f.; on Dies, i. 866-8. 4 Wttst’s effort (Stadia Indo- 

Iranica , pp. 186 IK.) to End Alaka in RV. x, 71, 6 ; 108, 7, as parallel to Ossetic Aligata U quite 
impossible, for alakam as an adverb is easy in either case. All conclusions based on this are invalid, 
and it need only be added that there is no real evidence of an Iranian Alaka at any early date. 
I Leipsig, 1928. • C. R. Lanman, Noun-Inflection, p. 681; Hopkins, JAOS. xvii, 24. 
Oldenberg Prolegomena , pp. 191 ff.; Arnold, KZ. xxxiv, 816,817 ; Hillebrandt, GGA. 1889, i, 400. 
? - dyana , -4, -ika, -tfpu, -Cpa, -eya, -fva, (Id), -maya, -la, -vin t -las. 
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Late suffixes, reduplicated formations, prefixing, together with identity compounds, 
diminutives, and compounds in general prelude the remaining stages of development, 
the immensity of the Mahdbhdrata, the filigree work of the RamAyava and of Kali- 
dasa, and the ornament-laden * Schnorkelstil * of the Mahftkavya. But when we 
apply these criteria in statistic form to Books as a whole we achieve singularly little 
that was not already known. Analysis had shown clearly 1 that Book X was the 
latest taken as a whole; that I and VIII must have been compiled after II and the 
other family books up to VII; and that IX is a collection of a special kind of 
hymn to Soma Pavamfina. But the exact date of any hymn in particular remained 
unascertained, because collection is no proof of unity of date within the Books; old 
material might slip into X, or late into a family Book, both when it was first put 
together and when it came into the shape in which we have it. 

The real task, therefore, was to distinguish the date of the different hymns, and 
Professor Arnold quite properly undertook this task, using both metrical and linguistic 
tests. That he had failed to secure sound results was pointed out by me long ago* 
and it may be noted that Dr. Wust does not accept his conclusions. His own method 
of taking Books gives the order IX, IV, III and VII, II and VI, V, VIII, I, and X. 
IX as the oldest raises severe doubts. Lanman, it is true, put it high in age, but 
his criteria gave VIII as the oldest, while Dr. Wust makes that Book late, and 
Bloomfield asserts that it contains late material on a large scale. In fact, IX 
owing to its specific content offers much less variety than other Books, and therefore 
the new criteria break down ; it is probably to be ranked in general with the 
family Books. Arnold placed it in his middle period, while Brunnhofer s infinitive 
test* placed it in the latest period. IV according to Hopkins was the latest of the 
family Books, next to VIU, but Dr. Wust makes it the oldest of these Books, and 
Brunnhofer gives it high antiquity. His ranking of III and VII contradicts 
Porzig’s view 4 that VII is the latest of the family Books, while his valuation of V 
agrees with that of Hopkins but is contrary to those of Brunnhofer and Porzig. 

The results, frankly, seem to me of no conclusive value, and above all not to 
prove the later redaction of any of the family Books or of IX ; the special position 
of the rest was always clear. If we look at individual hymns we see at once the 
difficulty of the procedure. In I, 1, we have but a single distinctive mark on Dr. 
Wust*8 theory, the unique dofdvastar . But the hymn is manifestly not early, 
with its express reference to earlier and contemporaneous poetry and its jejune 
simplicity. Between the individual hymns of IX the differences are often amazing. 
Some hymns have not a single characteristic ;* others have very varied figures; 
thus 26 has 8 in 55 words, 48 the same number in 45; 61 has 14 in 111 words but 
73 the like number in 173, and 86 has 50 in 900 words; 107 has but 6 in 880 
words, 113 has 22 in 193 words. I cannot conceive how any value can attach to 
results taken for Books when the hymns thus inter $e differ toto caelo , and it 
seems to me clearer than ever that we can but take each hymn by itself and 
examine its peculiarities. In many cases we will find nothing of any decisive 
value, so conventional is the style. 

****** “riPMoeophy of the Veda, 1,1-8. f JRA8. 1906, pp. 486-90, 
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The question remains whether we can derive from the evidence of language 
furnished by the discoveries in Asia Minor any real light on the date of the language 
of the 1ftgveda. Mironov, 1 dissenting from Forrer, has suggested that the speech of 
the Rqveda has older strata than the forms found in the treatise of Kikkuli. Forrer 
read vasannasaya as an old genitive, but that certainly seems impossible, and the 
form may be graphic or a distortion by one not a native speaker of the term. He 
found also a Yedic infinitive in auzamesa , which is a variant of auzamiwa , meaning 
it is believed * to drive These may be disregarded, but Mironov's own evidence 
is not of much value, aika is clearly older than our Indian as recorded, tf , he 
finds at the basis of tira-vartanna, but without any good reason ; as the Hittite 
form of three may have been ten * we may have some contamination. He finds in 
tiivrtanna a case of Saippras&rapa and another quite irregular case in auzamewa f 
interpreted by him as dvdjameva ; this is probably quite wrong, and the form of 
terfrtanna is very dubious. Assimilation in satta is quite contrary to Vedic usage, 
and, as mentioned above, must probably be put down to transformation in the use 
by a non-speaker of Indian. To the same cause may be ascribed the absence of 
inflection in the compounds wilh vartanna .* Mironov also discovers a flagrant 
Prakritism in wiyes supposed to be for dots , and wini supposed to be for dvini, 
plural formation from dvi like Prakpt benni , binni ; this is to explain hniieU , 

* twice the theory being that & is a miswriting for w, and that to wini has been 
added the Mittanni dual ending. 4 The value of suoh a conjecture is nil, and we 
have a clear and convincing instance of the difficulty of extracting any definite 
information from a language which uses suoh a form for * two 

The net result certainly appears to be to negative any conclusions as to the 
age of the Vedio language as based on a comparison with the languages seen in 
Asia Minor records. So far as the evidence goes, it certainly gives no hint of great 
antiquity for the language of the J ftgveda. There is nothing which oompels us to 
deny that the Yedic language is more developed than that of these records. But 
the truth is that the character of the records is such as to render linguistio 
conclusions from them most dangerous. 

On the other hand, it still seems impossible to derive any oonolusion from 
the comparison with Avestan. Meillet’s view 1 of the late date of Zoroaster 
certainly makes the fact that the Avestan language is so close to the Vedic an 
argument against any assumption which separates the Jftyreda and the A vesta by 
many centuries, but the date of Zoroaster despite many discussions still remains 
unsettled. Professor Hertel’s 6 views on this subject and his efforts to show that 
the ftgveda knows of Zoroastrians must be regarded as still without any cogent 
support. Still less plausible are the efforts of the late G. Hiising 7 to prove that 
some at least of the hymns of the Ijlgvedci date after 200 B.C. We oannot 

1 Acta Orientalia, xi, 213. f Ibid, p. 208, n. 2. 8 Cf. Hittite pama as neut. 

acc. pi.; 8turtevant Hittite Grammar , p. 177. 4 This is a guess of Jensen’s (Mironov, p. 209, 

n. 2). Kretschmer, WZKM. xxxiii. 2, 3, has a different guess, and others may be made. But 
cui bono ? § Trois Conference sur Us Gdthd ds l'A vesta. See Keith IHQ. iii. 

• Die Zeit Zoroasters (1924) and other works. 8ee Keith, Religion of the Veda , it, 614 . 
7 Die Inder von BoghasktH (1921); Der Afa#dahisnms*(1936), pp. 47, 48. 
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really take seriously the assertion that the Soma cult was borrowed from 
the Sakae or the Pamians, nor believe that PjrtbuSravas K&nlta of flgveda VIII, 
49, 21, is a 6aka king of the 2nd century B.C. Equally impossible is the view of 
Hatevy 1 who insists that all the hymns mentioning the D&sas must be later than 
256 B.C. and that references to them are due to the attempts of the Arsacids to 
conquer India. 

We are left therefore, to the only possible argument, that from the history of 
literature, and here unhappily we are without really cogent criteria of any kind. 
Opinions must always differ on the time necessary for development of literature; 
there are no criteria of any value. But something may be said of the bases of 
argumentation. Pacini's date is of importance in this regard, and Hillebrandt 
seems to favour the view of Belvalkar that he cannot be placed later than 500 
B.C. But frankly it is very difficult to discover any real authority for this early 
date ; f it is not necessitated by any definite evidence and is perhaps motived by 
the readiness to find early dating than any real necessity. It is probable that 
P&nini is later than the important Prdtiidkhya of the ftgveda? though this is 
disputed, and that he is posterior to Y&ska, though this again has recently been 
called in question. From the Prdtiidkhya and Y&ska we have certainly a reason¬ 
able assurance of the lIgveda , as earlier than 500 B.C., but that is of no great 
importance, since the matter can hardly be seriously doubted. Before P&nini wc 
have the Brahmanas, at any rate the more important of them, 4 and the later 
Saiphit&s. We certainly are at liberty to assume that this literature could not be 
later than the period 800-600 B.C., but the question is whether we can go further 
back, and it is at this point that opinions inevitably differ. 

Here, of oourse, various lines of argument may be tried. Buhler* stressed 
the fact that Jain tradition carries back the founding of the sect to P&niva in the 
second half of the 8th century B.C. and argues thence, that we cannot set the 
Bra hm a pa period as beginning as late as 800 B.C. The weakness of this reasoning 
is two-fold. In the first plaoe, we have only very late authority for the teaching of 
Par£va and his date ; we may, if we like, believe the scholastic tradition ; but, if so, 
it is purely a work of faith, not of reasoning. Secondly, when P&riva’s views are 
said to be based on a development of the doctrines of the Jnanam&rga, we must 
ask to what extent this really means that they were based on the Br&hmapa 
literature, or merely on doctrines of a general character, which have parallels in 
that literature. No answer of a positive kind can be given to this question with 
any cogency, and the whole of the argument from P&r6va seems to lack serious 
value. 


I*ss wildly speculative doubtless is the case with Buddhism. Hillebrandt is 
satisfied that before the Buddha's time, there existed not merely the older strata 
of the Buddhist literature but also the Ved&figas. There is no special objection to 


• Tr\** C °T d " <U ' 0n * "" pomls de Vhistorique ancienne de VInde (1899). 

* u LiUralur *' PP* 426,426. | Keith, Indian Culture, ii, 742-4; Beta 
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this assumption, but there is no possibility of proof. None of the passages 1 which 
seem to show the existence of a substantial literature among the Brahmins could 
conceivably be regarded as the ipsissima verba of the Buddha, and there is no 
cogent evidence for the date of composition of these texts.* A more tenable line of 
argument stresses the fact that the central doctrines of Buddhism may be regarded 
as built up on a reaction to principles taught in the older Upani^ads, so that we 
may assume that these texts, in some form at least, existed before the Buddha, 
whose date may be placed c. 600 B.C. 8 But this is of no great importance, for 
there exist excellent grounds already for assuming that the chief Vedic texts are of 
early date. In the same way the existence of the god Brahman in the Buddhist 
literature suggests a development from the Vedic period, but without giving us any 
real help in dating. 

Geography can be cited in support of a considerable period of development. 4 
But we are in this regard without any very valuable criteria. We are so completely 
ignorant of the nature of the resistance to the penetration of the Vedic Indians in 
the areas they penetrated that we are quite unable to fix any time limits. Nor do 
we even know the extent of penetration by the time of the completion in substance 
of the Rgveda. Mr. KshetreSachandra Chattopadhy&ya* points out that there is 
very doubtful evidence in the Rgveda of penetration further than the Ganges, if 
so far. Certainly the location of Kikata is purely conjectural, and it is far from 
likely that Magadha is really meant, 6 and to place the Sarayu 7 in Oudh is quite 
gratuitous and not probable. Moreover, Mr. Chattopadhyaya is prepared to find 
that Kikata really covers the later Kuruk?etra which frankly seems incredible, nor 
is it necessary to share his scepticism about the identification of Vidarbha with 
Berar and the location of the Cedis. But all this leads us nowhere in the absence 
of any criterion of the time taken to advance into India. 

Hillebrandt 6 falls back on astronomy. He cites the well known datum of 
the Jyoti$a Ved&nga , but admits that Whitney,® whose competence in this field is 
unrivalled, pointed out that the observation in question might have been equally 
well made 500 years before as after 1100 B.C. He relies, however, on the well 
known passage of the Kau$Uaki Br&hmayLC i 10 regarding the ooinoidenoe of the winter 
solstioe with the new moon in Magh&s as agreeing with the notice of the Jyoti$a , 
but it does not seem to me that this gives us the slightest possibility of a definite 
dating of the Br&hmapa. We have not the slightest evidence of any degree of 
astronomical aoouraoy among the early Indians, and to accept this sort of evidence 
as enabling us to give the period 1000-1200 B.C. as the period of the Brfthmapas 
is to deceive ourselves, and to create all sorts of difficulties. What have we to put 


1 They are ouriously muddled in expression, e.g. Tevyjja Suita , a division of schools as 
Addhariyas, Tittiriyas, Chandogas, and Bahvarijas is not very brilliant. 2 Keith, Buddhist 
Philosophy , Oh. i. 5 We may ignore our profound ignoranoe of the real character of the 
Buddha's doctrines; Keith, BS08. vi. 898-404, 869-66; IHQ. xii, 1-90. 4 Wintemits, Some 

Problems of Indian Literature (1996), pp. 14,16. ft Indian Culture , iii, 9-18. • Macdonell 

and Keith, Vedic Index , i, 169 : Cambridge History of India , i, 86,198. 7 Ibid, ii, 483. 

I ZDMG. lxxxi, 79, 78. • JA08. xvi, pp. lxxxi ff. 14 Keith, Rigveda Brahmaftas , 

p. 49. 8ee also Taittiriya Samhitd , i, pp. ollx ff; Vedic Index, i. 490-81. 
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in the period after 1000 B.C. in the way of literature. 1 Are we seriously asked 
to fill up the five centuries to the time of the Buddha's activities by the scanty 
literature of the older Upani$ads and the Stktras ? All is guess work, but the 
assumption of long periods for the development of the Br&hmapioal literature is 
oertainly without any cogent reason. Hillebrandt 1 very justly negates the proba¬ 
bility of the 600 years up to 1800 suggested by Thibaut* for the earlier Vedic 
period. It is quite ineffective to point to the mass of repetitions in the Pgveda 
itself. We need have no doubt of the fact that the hymns represent the outcome 
of priestly specialisation, but we are faoed by the fact that we do not know down 
to what date the fixation of the Pgveda even in its broad outlines is to be brought. 
We have, to be frank, not the slightest assurance for the integrity of the text 
before c. 600 B.C. We know that the ritual went on developing, and very 
probably not only were old hymns repeated and adapted, but others were created 
on the older models. The first hymn of the Pgveda recognises as clearly as 
possible the existence of old and new singers. 

Moreover, we must bear in mind that we cannot adopt the rigid separation 
of periods suggested by Max Muller’s categories* of Chandas (early parts of the 
Bgveda) from 1200 to 1000 B.C.; Mantras (end of the Pgveda and the later 
Samhitas), from 1000-800 ; Brahmanas, from 800 to 600 B.C.; and Sutras, from 600 
to 200 B.C. Sutras were being composed much later; further there are Sfttras such 
as that of Baudhfiyana with passages of Brahmapa type; the Br&hmanas and the 
later Saiphit&s must have come into being in close conjunction ; the later parts of 
the jP gveda may easily be contemporaneous with Brahmanas. It is misleading to 
postulate series of distinct periods in this way. Of the earlier character of parts 
of the Bgveda we can feel full assurance, but the roots of the Brahmanas must go 
back to the same period, though their composition fell later. These considerations 
diminish the value of calculations based on allowing periods of time for distinct 
strata. In special, we must certainly not think of a period of Upanipads following 
on the close of the Br&hmagas. The Upani$ads sprang up in the Brfchmapa period, 
though no doubt in its later part only were they developed. 

It is necessary to stress these points, because such plausibility as Professor 
Winternitz s views on the age of the Veda possess, is due to his treatment of the 
stages as distinct. We are told 4 that the hymns of the Pgveda are older than 
all the rest of Indian literature ; that the origin and growth of the Pgveda-Saijihitd 
required a long time, several centuries ; that the Pgveda-Sarphitd is considerably 
older than the A tharvaveda- SarjihiId and the Yajurveda-Sarp,hit &; that all the 
Saqihitis are older than the Br&hmapas ; and that both the Br&hmapas and the 
Upanipads need a long time for their development. These doctrines are both un¬ 
proved and very improbable. The Yajurveda shows so close a relation of Saiphitft 
and Br&hmana that assuredly they grew up together, while the A tharvaveda-Sbyi- 
hitd as a whole is of patently late origin. The Br&hmapas doubtless continued to 
^ side by side with the older Upanipads. The Pgveda itself patently 
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contains hymns which are of the type of the later Sarphit&s, including the Atharva- 
ved i. In precisely the same way the assertion that Buddhism and Jainism presuppose 
the whole of the Veda, and that, if as is probable, the origin of the Jain religion 
goes back to Par4va, the Veda must have been completed and considered as the 
sacred texts of Brahmapism as early as the 8th century B.C., rests on a mass of 
improbable hypotheses, treated as assured results. As already suggested, the late 
character of our knowledge of Jainism renders the assertion that the Veda must 
have been completed before Par£va purely fantastic, while, taking it at the best, 
the Buddhist evidence is of no cogency for a date earlier than the 3rd century B.C. 
The further claim that the facts of political, religious, and literary history require 
a period of at least a thousand years, and probably more between the earliest 
hymns of the Rgveda and the latest parts of the old Upanigads and the rise of 
Buddhism is refreshingly modest, but it is equally unproved. It is worth noting 
as of fundamental importance that in matters of style, grammar, and metre the 
divergences within the J fjtgveda are singularly slight, as the volumes of Vedic Variants 
of Professors Bloomfield and Edgerton suffice to show, and there is much force in the 
view of Professor Macdonell 1 that a lapse of three centuries, say from 1300 to 1000 
B.C., would amply account for the difference between what is oldest and newest in 
Vedic hymn poetry. Dr. Wiist himself cited at one time 1 this dictum with approval, 
and insisted that his own criteria showed indeed differences of age between the Books , 
but no great distance. If we add, as we certainly must, that there is no reason to 
put the termination of the composition of the Rgveda at 1000 B.C., we can 
feel reasonably secure that, if we place our oldest hymns in the Bgveda at 1300 
B.C., we are allowing a generous period for the development seen within that 
Saiphitft. 8 That earlier efforts lie before our Saiphita goes without saying; we 
can well believe that poetry was dawning in the period, and continued when the 
Aryans advanced into India, but dates for this are completely lacking. Professor 
Winternitz’s view that the beginning of Vedic literature was nearer 2500 or 2000 
B.C. than 1500 or 1200 B.C. clearly rests on no tolerable evidence. The objection 
to such suggestions lies in part in the disadvantage of giving unfounded ideas 
apparent support, in part in the mistakes enoouraged in workers in other fields. 
Thus we find Professor T. E. Karsten 4 cheerfully assuming that the origin of the 
Rg vedic literature goes back to some thousands of years B.C., and using this to 
support the theory that the time of the dissolution of Indo-European unity goes 
baok to at least to 4000-5000 B.C., as against the muoh more modest suggestion of 
2500 B.C. of E. Meyer, 5 a date which it may be remarked is incompatible with the 
efforts of modem Germany to prove that in that region we are to seek the home of 
the Indo-Europeans. 9 Still bolder are the speculations of Professor Hauer 7 who 
believes that the Indians invaded India about 2000 B.C., after a thousand years 


1 Sanskrit Literature , p. 12. t Stilgeschichte und Chronologie dee ftgveda, p. 161. 
I Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda . i, 7 ; see also pp. 19-22 ; Albright and Dumont, 
JA08. liv, 112, 118. 4 Die Qermdner (1928), p. 61. S Geschichte dee AUertums, i, 661 ff ; 
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spent with the Iranians as the Aryan people ; and who puts back the period of 
Indo-European unity to 6000-5000 B.C. 

It is perhaps as well to add that it does not seem worth while dealing with 
the suggestions of high dates for Yedio personages based on Paur&pio traditions, 
such as those suggested by Mr. Pargiter and others. When we are asked to 
believe the statements of the Purapas, we may reasonably remind ourselves of 
the completely uncritical character of a man of high ability like Kalhapa, 1 or of the 
traditional English* or Scottish dynasties. We have not the slightest reason to 
suppose that the Puripas* had any really reliable early traditions upon which to 
fall back, and we do know that they leave us hopelessly at a loss to find genuine 
history in times which should have come reasonably within their ken. When we 
reflect how utterly open to dispute is even so comparatively modem an event as 
the Nandas, we should surely realise that to draw up genealogies for Vedic times 
is idle. Not does the epic supply us with more reliable information. It is not nor 
does it claim to be history. 

It is open, of course, to establish the early date of Vedic literature, if further 
evidence becomes available and can be made to stand critical examination. There 
is nothing more natural than the desire of those engaged in Vedic studies to find in 
their chosen subject works of high antiquity as well as of great interest, and it may 
be said that the evidence against that antiquity is not conclusive. That is perfect¬ 
ly true, but the real point is that the claims of high antiquity are even less 
established and that there is a genuine difficulty in asserting them in face of the 
evidence of the Avetta whose date is placed very late by authorities of weight. If 
the Avesta is to be assigned to say the eighth century B.C., a very early date for 
the Bgveda becomes definitely implausible. 

It is, it may be added, impossible to obtain any aid in the matter of dating 
by linguistic comparison of Sanskjrt with Hittite, a question with which I have dealt 
elsewhere. 4 
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THE KITAB AL-KHAIL OF ABC ‘UBAIDA. 


BY 

Dr. F. Krenkow, (Cambridge). 

Abul-‘Ain&* relates that ai-Asma'l told him the following tale: I and Abu 
'Ubaida came to al-Fadl b. ar-Babl and he said to me : Asmal I how large is your 
book on horses ? I replied: One volume. Then he turned to Abtt ‘Ubaida and 
asked him the same question and he replied : Fifty volumes. Then he asked the 
two books to be brought and also a horse to be fetehed and said to Abft 'Ubaida : 
Bead your book out line for line and place your hand on the parts of the horse one 
after another!. Abu ‘Ubaida replied : I am not a horseleach I These are things 
which I took and learned from the Arabs and then put them in order. Then he 
turned to me and said : Asma'l stand up and place your hand one after one on the 
places of the horse. Then I stood up tucked up my sleeve and leg, then jumped 
and got hold of the ears of the horse, then I placed them on the fore-lock and kept 
on laying hold of one part after another saying : This is called so and so and 
recited suitable verses till I came down to the hoofs. When I had finished he 
commanded that the horse be given to me (for a present). After that whenever 
I wanted to get Abu ‘Ubaida into a rage I used to ride that horse and 
visit him. 

So runs the account in the Ta'rikh Baghdad (X.415) and this same tale is 
repeated in other works in similar terms, sometimes the Caliph ar-Bashld 1 being 
the person who asked the question. Though frequently repeated, I do not believe 
the tale to be true. 

There existed an enmity between the two scholars, the most learned 
Arabists of their time, but while al-Agma'l was a polished oourtier, Abfi 'Ubaida 
never could oast off his rude manners. They had both made their studies under 
the same teachers, but their characters were from the beginning different. Al-A^ma I 
was pious, would not venture to explain the Qur’&n from a point of philology, 
while we have substantial portions of the Tafsir of Abd ‘Ubaida preserved in the 
Jamhara of Ibn Duraid. Also Abii ‘Ubaida, together with Ibn al-Kalbl, was the 
first to compose a work against the Arabs, the Mathdlib .* 

We possess the Book on Horses, Kitdb al-KJiail , by al-A^ma'l in an edition 
by Haffner 8 and it can hardly be called a volume ( Jild ) as the text fills barely 24 


1 So in the Irshad of Yiqut VII. 168. S The work on the scandals of the Arabs of 
Abii 'Ubaida is lost but we havo substantial portions of the work of Ibn al-Kalbl preserved and I 
possess a oopy of this portion from an anoient MS., onoe in Najaf. 8 Vienna Academy 1896 
Vol. 182.1 oonsists of 468 lines of Arabio text. 
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pages of large print. It can in no way be termed exhaustive in treating its subjeot, 
so it may be that al-A$ma'l wrote another work which had the title Khalq aZ-Fara*. 
though apparently no citations from such a work can be traced in lexicographical 
literature. 

While we have several other treatises of a similar nature by al-A^ma'l, the 
original works of AbQ ‘Ubaida were to be considered lost with the exception of the 
Nucleus of the Naqaujl of Jarir and al-Farazdaq, which in importance and quantity 
surpasses all we have from al-A$ma'l. The extracts from his large work Maqdtil 
al-Fur&an , contained in a British Museum MS., are unfortunately too meagre, and 
in addition, illegible for the greater part. 

The reason for the loss of Abu 'Ubaida’s works is not far to seek, and he was 
to a great extent himself responsible for it. Among his pupils two are specially 
known for having handed down his works : at-Tawwazl 1 and Abul Hasan al-Athram. 
The latter is the subject of a tale related in the Tarikh Baghdad (XII. 107). Ism&'il 
b. $abih brought Abu 'Ubaida from al-B&^ra in the days of ar-Rashid and then 
called al-Athram, who was at that time a book copyist, put him into one of hiB 
houses and locked the door behind him and gave him the works of Abfi 'Ubaida to 
copy. Abu Mishal, who relates the tale says : I and some friends of mine used to go 
to al-Athram and he handed us a book from under the door and distributed the 
sheets among us, also gave us white paper, which he had with him, and asked us to 
copy the sheets quickly, fixing with us a time in which we were to return them to 
him. This we did. Now al-Athram had studied and read these books with Abu 
'Ubaida and the latter was very niggardly with his works and if he had known 
what al-Athram was doing he would have stopped him and would never have had 
the grace to permit them to be copied. 

Fortunately a copy of the Book on Horses by Abfi 'Ubaida has been preserved. 
It was discovered by Dr. Hamidull&h when he was in al-Medina, after performing 
the Hajj , and it is through his help that a copy has been obtained, whiob, though 
it leaves much to be desired, is sufficiently good enough for an edition with the help 
of other lexicographical sources. The manuscript dated 353 A.H. and written by a 
certain Abfi Yfisuf al-Ipbab&nl who had studied it under Abu H&tim as-Bijistftnl, 
who had it from the author. The manuscript does not fill ten volumes, as stated 
in the tale, but consists of 130 pages, each containing 16 lines. 

It differs from the work of al-Agma'l in that it begins with a number of Hadltb 
wife complete Isn&ds. The account of the birth and ages, with which the work of 
al-Apna I begins, is not found in it. After the tradition follow pieces of poetry 
describing the value Arabs placed upon horses and their training. 

On p. 11 begins the work proper and oontains the anatomical description of 
the horse which gives the direct lie to the tale. Abfi 'Ubaida starting from the 
head mentions all the names given to the various parts of the body down to the 
hoofs and is much more detailed than is the work of al-A*ma'l. Then comes a 


u 1 Abd AU4h b# Muhammad b. Hirun died 333 (Zubaidi, Tabaqdi No. 88-=SuyCtt, Bughya 
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short aocount of the foal-bearing and the ages of the young horse. The 
bext chapter deals with the p&rtB of the horse Whieh are named after birds, 
tohioh is followed by a chapter oh the blemishes in horses. This is followed 
(p. 38) by an account of the points in a horse which are signs of its being 
thorough-bred, and a second chapter on the characteristics of a thorough-bred horse. 
On p. 48 follows an account of the differences between thorough-bred stallions and 
mares. Then comes the training of horses for racing. This is followed by an 
enumeration of the names of celebrated horses, in no way as exhaustive as the 
accounts in the two books on the subject by Ibn al-Kalbl and Ibn al-A'r&bl. 1 

On p. 52 comes the main part of the work on the qualities which are liked in 
a thorough-bred horse and the comparisons of a horse with other animals as found 
in the verses of ancient poets. In this part of the work nearly all names of the 
parts of the horse are again explained. In a similar way the various colours 
of horses are discussed at the end of this chapter. Then follow the stars ( shiyat) 
on horses, and a chapter on the walks and runs of horses, also on the neighing, and 
the work is wound up (p. 105-130) with poetical citations of some length in which 
ancient poets describe their horses. 

All through Aba ‘Ubaida cites verses of poets, most of whom are known, 
though e.g. he quotes many lines of Abu Du’ad al-lyadl which I have not found in 
any other work. I give at the end a list of the poets cited, marking those otherwise 
unknown to me with an asterisk in the hope that readers may be in possession of 
information about them. 

To sum up, it seems to be fairly evident that the authors of the tale mention¬ 
ed at the beginning, either never had seen the book of Abu ‘Ubaida or that the 
account was prompted by a certain spitefulness against the author or to enhance 
the importance of their ohampion al-A^ma'l. I am preparing an edition, which 
would probably have,been an easy task if my copy were the work of a competent 
scholar, or if I could have had the original manuscript before my eyes. 

Poets whose verses are oited : 


*A1-Abmar b. Mubarrith 
Al-Ahmar b. Hunai' al-Laithl 
Al-Akh^al 

al-Asar b. Humr&n al-Jufl 
Al-A sh& 

Imru’al-Qais 
Unaif b. Jabala 
Aus b. Hajar 
Bishr b. Abl Khftzim 
Jarir 

Hftjib b. Habib 

H&ritha b. Badr al-Ghud&nl 

al-Hu?ain b. al-Hum&m al-Murrl 


Husain b. al-Mundhir ar-Baq&shl 

Ibn Umm al-Hakam 

Kh&lid b. Ja'far b. Kilfib 

Kh&lid b. as$aq‘ab an-Nahdl 

DakhtanQs 

Dukain al-Fuqaiml 

Aba Du’&d al-Iy&dl 

Rabl‘ft b. Maqram a^-Pabbl 

Bu'ba b. ai-‘Ajj&j 

Aba Zubaid a$-T&*iy 

Zuhair 

Sal&ma b. Jandal 
*Salama b. Hubaira afl-Pabbl 


1 Published by Levi della Vida—Leiden, 1928. 
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ash-Shamardal al-Yarbil'l 
$a'$a'a b. Mu'ftwiya as-Sa'dl 
Tarafa 

Tufail al-GhanawI 

at.Tammfth al-'Uqaill 

'Abd Allfth b. 'Ajlin 

'Abd ar-Bahm&n b. Hass&n 

'Abid b. al-Abrag 

al-'Ajjftj 

‘Adi b. ar-Biqa' 

‘Urwa b. Sinftn sd-'Abdl 
Ibn 'Asala ash-Shaibftnl 
‘Uqba b. Sftbiq al-Jarml 
*'Uqba b. Mokaddam at-Taghlftbi (tic) 
‘Alqama b. 'Abda 
‘Imrftn b, Hifct&n 
'Amr b. Sha's 
* Am r b. Mftlik 
'Amr b. Ma'dI Karib 
besides some anonymous poets and such 
tribes. 


‘Antara 

'Auf b. al-Ehari' 

*Farwa b. Khaibart at-Taiml 
Ibn Qais ar-Ruqaiy&t 
Ea'b b. Mftlik 
Labld b. Rabl'a 
Mftlik b. Nuwaira 
al-Marrftr al-Asadl 
al-Marrftr al-'AdawI 
al-Moraqqish al-A$ghar 
Ibn Mnqbil al-'Ajl&nl 
an-N&bigha 
an-Nftbigha al-Ja'dl 
an-Naj&shl 
Abun-Najm 

‘Hftshim b. Qais al-Morrl 
Yazld b. Ehadhdhftq al-'Abdl 
Yazid b. Pabba ath-Tbaqafi 
Yazld b. ‘Amr al-Hanafl 
who are only said to belong to certain 


DRUGS AND DISEASES KNOWN TO THE EARLY BUDDHISTS. 

BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law (Calcutta). 

In the 6th century B.C. various kinds of drugs and diseases were known to 
the Buddhists and there were surgeons, physicians and persons acting as doctors 
for the diseases of children. 1 

At the time of the Buddha Gautama, Magadha was attacked by five kinds 
of diseases, leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption, and fits. Jlvaka who was the 
renowned physician at the court of king Bimbisftra and who was educated in 
the University of Taxila in medicine and surgery* was asked to cure these diseases. 9 
The Theragatha Commentary tells us that Samitigutta, a Brahmapa, was attacked 
by leprosy and his limbs crumbled off piece by piece. He dwelt in a hospital 
(gilftuasala). 4 In case of boils, lancet was used to cut off the flesh formed on the 
wound. The sore was besprinkled with mustard powder to make it moist and was 
tied up with a piece of cloth known as the bandage and compresses were given. 
Decoctions of astringent herbs were required and sesamum salve too. Fine rags 
were used for treating the wounds and oils were also given. Lime (calcium) was 
used as medicine in case of those who suffered from itches, boils, etc. Some 
sort of ointment was given for blister. In case of headache a little oil was 
put on the head and there was the practice of taking medicine through the nose 
and there was the use of nose spoon 5 and double nose spoon. A pipe was used to 
conduct the aroma. People used to burn the drugs by smearing them on wioks and 
then inhale the smoke through their nostrils. The administration of drugs through 
the nose is also mentioned in the Brahmaj&la Sutta of the Dlgha Nikftya.* Sooth¬ 
ing medicinal oils were prescribed for dropping into the eyes when diseased. In 
the Brahmajftla Sutta of the Dlgha Nikftya, 7 there is a mention of giving drugs to 
make people sneeze in order to get rid of headache. In case of jaundice, a decoction 
made with cow's urine was given. Human body was anointed with perfumes in 
case of skin disease and a purgative was given when there was a superfluity of 
humours in the body. A Brahmin named Mogharftja had an attack of pimples on 
his body. Knowing fully well that his house was infected, he took shelter in the 
Magadhan fields though it was winter. 8 In case of acute rheumatism, steam-bath 
was prescribed. A pit six feet deep was filled with charcoal and oovered with a 
coating of earth or sand. The leaves benefioial to rheumatism were spread over 

1 Dlgha, I, p. 12 (dftraka-tikioohft). 2 Mahftvagga, Vinaya Pitaka, VIII. 3. 
• Vinaya Texts, I, pp. 191 & 230. 4 Psalms of the Brethren, 78. 8 Mahftvagga, 

VI, 18,2. § Natthu-kammaip, Dlgha, I, p. 12. 7 8lsavirecanaip, Dlgha Nikftya, I, 

P' 12. § Psalms of the Brethren, 161. 
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the sand. The patient used to repose on the leaves on the affected limb which was 
rubbed over with oil and turned over and over until the whole body was well 
steamed. This was done to bring on sweating. 1 The Therag&th& Commentary 
informs us that a young Sammoda born in the Sakyan family badly suffered from 
this disease.* Hemp water was used as medicine.* Hot baths were taken for the 
sake of health in those day9 in which medicinal herbs were steeped. In case of 
intermittent fever, letting of blood was necessary and a horn was used to let blood. 
The local accumulation of bad blood could be removed by cupping which was per¬ 
formed by a horn cut smooth and even at the large extremity and with a small 
opening at the narrow end. In case of snake-biting four kinds of filth were given: 
dung, urine, ashes and clay. The Sutta Nip&ta Commentary refers to a physician 
who was a specialist in the treatment of snake-poisoning, who used to administer 
medicines prepared with vegetable drugs (roots, trunks, barks, leaves and flowers) 
and cured a snake-bite after the poisoning bad affected the entire organism. 4 A 
decoction of dung was given in a poisoning case. A decoction of soil turned up 
by the plough was a remedy for the people suffering from the effects of sorcery 
(gharadinnaka roga). In case of constipation, a decoction of ashes of burnt rice 
was given. In case of acute anaemia, clarified gruel, natural and artificial juioe 
and meat-broth were prescribed. In case of wind trouble in the stomach, salt sour 
gruel or teka-tula gruel was given. The teka-tula gruel contains three pungent 
substances, ginger and two kinds of pepper. The Milindapanha informs us that 
Anomadassi suffered much from this trouble.* A decoction of oil was generally 
prescribed as a remedy for this trouble. Sometimes in acute cases a strong drink was 
put into this decoction. Operation was essential in a case of fistula. A physician 
named Akftsagotta lanced it knowing fully well that the skin there was very tender 
and that it was very difficult to treat the wound and guide the knife. There was 
a peculiar kind of disease known as Tinapupphakaroga (hay-fever) with which 
Anomadassi with many of his disciples was afflicted. This disease was so called 
because the blood was turned to the colour of tp^a or grass. Some say that this 
disease arose from contact with wind which had been poisoned through blowing 
over an upas tree.* Excess of windy humour or bilious humour or phlegmatic 
humour was considered as the fatal disease. 7 Once the Exalted Buddha suffered 
from disorderly humours and sent Elder Upav&na to Brahmin Devahita for hot 
water. The E l de r caused the Buddha to bathe in hot water and then mixing 
the molasses with hot water gave it to the Exa lted Buddha to drink. The 
Teacher's ailment abated and he soon got rid of the disease.* There was a kind of 
d is ease called thick scabs which required occasional moistening with water. 

The following were the eye ointments which were frequently given in case of 
eye diseases ; (1) black collyrium, (2) rasa ointment (it is made with vitriol), (3) 
ointment (made with antimony), (4) geruka (gairika which is yellow ochre) and 
(5) kapalia (soot taken from the flame of a lamp). Cakkhupftla, son of a landed 


1 Mahivagga, VI, 14.2. J Psalms 0 £ the Brethren, 64. | Mahivagga, VI, 14.8. 

S P. T. 8. Voi. I, p. 12. | Mil i n dapa ft ha, p. 216. 0 Milindapaftha, p. 818* 

7 Questions of Milinda, n, p. 164. « Dhammapsda Commentary, IV, 282 ff. 
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proprietor at S&vatthI, was attacked by ophthalmia and a doctor prescribed oint¬ 
ment for him. He did not follow his advice with the result that the disease grew 
worse. 1 

In a case of internal complaint, hot water with fruit juice was also a 
remedy. 9 Emetics and purgatives were in use and they were administered by 
rotation. When a purgative was first given, a tonic was then taken to counteract 
the other to set free from its effeot. 

The Dhammapada Commentary refers to an intestinal disease which broke 
out in the house of a banker named Bhaddavatiya. Now when this disease broke 
out, the first to die were the flies, then insects, mice, domestic fowls, swine, cattle, 
slaves, both male and female, and last of all, the members of the household. The 
banker with his wife and daughter fled away from the house. 9 The same work 
also refers to the outbreak of plague in the house of the chief banker of Rajagfha 
with the result that many animals, slaves, masters and mistresses of the household 
and the chief treasurer with his wife fell a victim to this fell disease. 4 A peculiar 
kind of disease known as Ahiv&taroga or snake-wind disease broke out in a 
S&vatthian family. 

Beside the diseases mentioned above the Niddesa supplies us with a list of 
a few more diseases, viz., disease of hearing (sotaroga), disease of tongue (jihvi- 
roga), disease of body (kayaroga), disease of mouth (mukharoga), disease of teeth 
(dantroga), cough (kasarogo), asthma (s*sa), cold in the head (plnasa), burning 
(d^ha), abdominal trouble (kucchiroga), hysteria (mucch&), diarrhoea (pakkhandika), 
acute pain (sula), cholera (visucikft), a cutaneous disease (kilasa), epilepsy (apasmara), 
ringworm (daddu), scabies (vitacohika), diabetes (madhumeha), bile with blood 
(lohitapitta), fistula (bhagandal&), disease resulting from the union of the humours 
of the body (sannip&tikft), diseases at the time of change of season (utuparin&maja- 
fib&dhft), and disease resulting from miscarriage (visamapariharajft-ftb&dhA and 
aipsa or arisa (piles). 9 

Ghee, butter, oil, honey and molasses are mentioned in the Buddhist texts 
as principal medicines (mdlabhesajj&ni). Fat of bear, fish, alligator, swine and ass 
has been prescribed to be taken with oil. Mention is made of the use of the roots 
of turmeric, ginger, orris, white orris root, black hellebore, usira root, ativisa, and 
bhaddamuktaka. Several astringent decoctions are mentioned as medicines : nimba, 
kufcaka (which is nothing but an emetic), pakkava (a kind of oreeper) and natta- 
m&la (same as karafija). The leaves of nimba, kut&ga, patola (a species of 
cuoumber), fculasl and kapp&sika (karp&sa, ordinary cotton) were used as medicines. 
There were some fruits used as medioines e.g. vilafiga, pippala (pepper), harltakl 
(yellow myrobalan), vibhltaka (a kind of myrobalan), Amalaka (emblio myrobalan), 
and go(ha fruit. The various kinds of gum were used as medicines: Hifigula, 
Hifigulac, sip&tikft, saggulasa (resin) and taka (a kind of lac). Sea-salt, black salt 
(natural salt, pakati lo$a), rook salt, kitchen salt, and red salt (which is nothing 


1 Psalms of the Brethren, p. 88 . S Dhammapada Commentary, I, 844. 
1,187. 4 Commen tary, I, pp. 881 f. f Niddesa, I, p. 18. 
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but bit lavapa) were used as medicines. 1 Sandal wood was used as a medicine. 
Rioe, milk, honey and lump sugar are mentioned as food and medicines. 

It is interesting to note that pulverised ointments were put into pots and 
sauoers. Boxes were used for ointments. 

Asoka instituted two kinds of medical treatment in his dominions—medical 
treatment of man and medical treatment of beast. Medicinal herbs, wholesome 
for man and beast, were imported and planted in all places where they did not 
exist. A bhikkhu died for want of medicines at the time of Asoka. Hence the 
Emperor had four tanks filled with medicines at the four gates of the oity as we 
find in Buddhaghosa’s Samantapas&dikft.* 

In a later P&li work called the Calavaipsa we find that Kittisirir&jaslha 
appointed two physicians well versed in medical art and nurses for the bhikkhus 
and as price for medicines they were given yearly a big sum from the royal 
treasury.* The king gave the best medical help to Upali when he was suffering 
from a disease in the nose. 4 Par&kkamabaliu I had a big hall built for many 
sick people and he gave to each sick person a special slave and a female slave 
to prepare day and night, according to need, medicines and food, solid and 
liquid. 8 The king made a collection of different kinds of medicines preserved 
in oowhoms for the healing of venomous wounds caused by poisoned arrows and 
all kinds of remedies for curing the poison of infected water in many swampy 
stretches of country. He also collected iron-pincers for extracting arrowheads and 
engaged many skilful physicians. 6 

The word 'roga' denoting various diseases has been defined in the commentaries 
as that which causes ailments (rujatlti rogo). The diseases are enumerated and 
classified with reference to the parts of the body which are affected by them, e.g., 
diseases of the eye, diseases of the ear, etc. A gatha in the Sutta-Nip&ta 7 says 
that at first there were only three diseases, namely icch& (desire), anasana (hunger 
and thirst) and jarft (natural decay). The diseases gradually increased in number, 
the gatha fi xi n g the total number as ninety-eight. The editors of the Pfcli-English 
Dictionary published by the P.T.S. London, have found it difficult to discover an 
actual list of diseases tallying with the traditional n um ber of ninety-eight. But 
Dhammap&la in his commentary on the Mah&niddesa* speaks of ninety-six kinds 
of d i sea s es, the roots of which lie in the three humours, namely, vdta, pitta and 
temhd. Out of ninety-six, thirty-two kinds arise from each humour. 


1 Vinaya Texts (8. B. E.), Pt. II, pp. 44 $qq. f P. 806 ; Vide Aioka’s Rock Edict, II. 
• Ch ’ ver *» 178-179. 4 Ibid, Ch. 109, verse 144. | Cdjavaipsa, Chap. 

78, V. 86. I Ibid., Chap. 76, verses 49-61. 7 Verse 811. § Siamese Ed. pp. 82-88. 
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BY 

Prof. Y. V. Mirashi (Nagpur). 

In his article entitled, Der Epoch des Cedi Aera *, published in the * Festgruss 
an Roth (1893) Kielhorn finally fixed the epoch of the Chedi era and showed that 
all the twelve Chedi dates that were till then known could be uniformly explained 
either as dates in expired years with the 26th August (Asvina &udi) A.D. 249 or as 
dates in current years with the 5th September (Asvina Sudi l) A.D. 248 as the first 
day of the era. Since then several Chedi dates have come to light and though 
there is still some doubt as to the tithi on which the Chedi year commenced, 
Kielhora’s conclusion as regards the initial year of the era has been indubitably 
proved by the agreement of most of the subsequently discovered Chedi dates. It 
is now established that the Chedi era was started in A. D. 248 and that the years 
of the Chedi dates are generally expired 1 and the months puryiimdnta . There are, 
however, still some Ealachuri dates of that era which appear to be irregular. An 
attempt is made in this article to examine them and to show how they can be 
satisfactorily explained. 

I 

The Benares Plates of the Ealachuri king Karpa of the Chedi year 793 . 

These plates* reoord the grant of a village by the great Ealachuri king Earpa 
on the occasion of the annual funeral ceremony of his father G&ngey&deva. The 
plates were issued from the king’s victorious camp at Pray&ga* or Allahabad. We 
know that G&figeya died at the foot of the holy banyan tree at Pray&ga. 4 Earpa 
seems, therefore, to have specially gone to Pray&ga* to perform the first annual 
6r&ddha of his father at the holy place where his father had died. The inscription 
mentions two dates—(1) Saturday the second tithi of the dark half of Ph&lguna 
when the grant was made and (2) Monday the 9th tithi of the dark half of 
Ph&lguna of the year 793 when the plates were apparently issued. Though no 
year is mentioned in connection with the first date, it is probably identical with 
that of the second, for it is not likely that the issuing of the plates could have been 
delayed by more than a few days or months at the most. Again, though no era 
is specified, both the dates must undoubtedly be referred to the Chedi era, in 

1 Some dates in whioh the ourrent year is mentioned were pointed out by Kielhorn in the 
Ep. Ind . Vol, IX, p. ISO. The date of the Amod& plates of Prithvideva I (Ibid. Vol. XIX pp. 751!.) 
is also in the ourrent year. 2 Ed. by Kielhorn (Ibid t Yol. II, pp. 297 fl.) I Kielhorn 
first read the plaoe name as Svasiga but later on corrected himself. (Ibid. Vol. IV, p. 122). 
4 See e.g. v. 12 of the Jabalpur plates of Yaifabkarpa Ibid . Vol. II, p. 4. I His capital 
was at Benares. It was at Benares that Bilhana was staying while patronised by Karpa. See the 
Vihramdtikadeva-charita (oanto XVIII, vv. 92-8). 
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which almost all the inscriptions of K&l&ohuri kings are dated. Now, of these 
two dates, the seoond is quite regular; for taking the year to be expired and the 
month pHr*im&nta we find that on the basis of the afore-mentioned epoch of the 
Chedi era the 9th tithi of the dark half of Ph&lguna in the Chedi year 793 was 
ourrent at sunrise on Monday as required, the corresponding Christian date 1 * * being 
18th January A.D. 1042. The date of the grant, however, if it refers to the same 
Kalachuri year as it evidently does, is irregular; for the seoond tithi of the dark 
half of the pdr^imdnta Ph&lguna in that year commenced 6 h. 20 m. after mean 
sunrise on Sunday (the 10th January A.D. J042), and ended 7 h. 10 m. on Monday. 
It was not, therefore, oonnected with Saturday in any way. This date, therefore, 
appears to be irregular. Kielhorn, however, found by calculation that the same 
tithi of the previous month (viz. the p&iyitn&nta M&gha) was current at sunrise on 
Saturday. He, therefore, supposed that the sr&ddha was really performed on the 
seoond tithi of the dark half of M&qha, but # the writer of the grant, who oannot be 
absolved of carelessness in other respeots wrongly put down in 1. 40, the month in 
whioh he was writing the grant\* Suoh an explanation is not impossible and other 
cases of a similar type can be easily cited. 9 But this involves the supposition that 
there was an interval of more than a month between the making of the grant and 
the recording of it. Some scholars have, therefore, attempted to explain away the 
irregularity of the present date in other ways. 

Dr. Fleet 4 * * thought that the mistake lay in the week-day (or else in the tithi) 
rather than in the month, but he offered no explanation of the mistake. B. B. 
Hiralal 9 on the other hand suggested that though G&Ageya died on the seoond 
tithi of the dark half of Ph&lguna, and hence the 6r&ddha must be performed on 
that date, in the year 793, it fell on a Sunday which is not an auspioious day for 
such ceremonies. . It was therefore, performed on the day before, and while dvitiyd 
the anniversary day, could not be altered, it had to be associated with the week¬ 
day on which the ceremonies actually took place. This explanation also does not 
appear to be convincing, because there is no authority in the Dharmai&stras for 
c h ang in g the tithi for the performance of a Sr&ddba, even if it falls on an 
inauspicious day. Recently Mr. Jogenderachandra Ghosh has advanced the view 
that the Srddha. was performed on Saturday the 2nd February A.D. 1040,* but like 
the Tarpandighi plate of Lak^amanasena the charter was issued some time after 
the actual occasion of the grant. 7 There are several difficulties in the acceptance 
of this date. In the first place it is assumed that there was an interval of nearly 
two years between the making of the grant and the actual issuing of the plates. 
8uch a long delay, though not impossible is unusual. Besides, if the grant bad been 
made in a year different from that mentioned in the second date, it would have 


1 From Pilley’. Indian Bphemtrit, which has been used her. throughout tot tbs vsrifios* 

tlon of dates. Kielhorn gives a slightly different time. J Ep. Ini. Vol. II, p. 800. S Bee 

e.g. the Peadribaodh plate, of the Kalachuri king Pratipemalla Ibid. 4 Ibid. Vol. 

3Q, p. 146 ft. n. 7. I Ibid. Vol. XII, p. 306 ft. n. 8. 6 On this day the eeoond 

MM of the dark half of the pUrtfimdnla PhUguna commenced 9 h. 80 m. 'after me*" ennriee. 
Though the tithi was not civilly connected with that day it must have been eo cited because it was 

cucent when the Brtddha was actually performed or the grant made in the afte rnoon of that day. 

7 Indian Cultmt, Vol. I, p. 989. 
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been so stated in connection with the tithi of the grant. Secondly, this date would 
place G&figeya's death in A.D. 1039 ; for the circumstanoee of the grant show 
— and this is admitted by Mr. Ghosh—that it was made on the first annual 
Sr&ddha after the death of G&figeyadeva. Now, from the Goharw& plates of 
Earpa, 1 we learn that the full moon of K&rtika in the seventh regnal year of Earpa 
fell on a Thursday. As Fleet has shown, the date regularly corresponds to Thursday, 
the 5th November, A.D. 1047. If the month of Kftrtika in A.D. 1047 fell in the 
seventh regnal year of Earpa, that of A.D. 1041 must have fallen in the first regnal 
year, and the first annual &r&ddha of his father must have been performed in the 
following Phalguna which came in the beginning of A.D. 1042. G&figeyadeva’s 
death must have, therefore, occurred in the Ph&lguna of A.D. 1041, and not in that 
of A.D. 1039: 

Is there then any other and more satisfactory way of accounting for the 
apparent irregularity of this date ? My idea is that the date of the Sr&ddha was 
really the second tit hi of the dark half of Ph&lguna. As shown by Eielbom in 
the expired Chedi year 793 it was connected with the sunrise of Monday, but as 
the afternoon is preferred to the forenoon for the performance of a Sraddha,* 
Earpa must have performed the &r&ddha of his father in the afternoon of the 
preceding day (i.e. Sunday the 10th January A.D. 1042) when the second tithi 
was ourrent. As we have seen before, this was the first anniversary of G&figeya's 
death. The Smftis lay down as many as sixteen &r&ddhas* to be performed during 
the course of a year after a relative’s death. If these are not performed regularly 
before, they are done at the time of the first annual Sraddha . Even when they are 
regularly performed there is one viz. the ilnabdika Sraddha which is performed 
one or two days* before the first annual Sraddha. It is not, therefore, unlikely 

1 Ep. Ind . Vol. XI, p. 139. t To get over this difficulty Mr. Ghosh has questioned the, 
accuracy of Fleet’s calculation of the date of Goharwi plates. This date, he says, has been calculated 
according to the amanta system, but the K&lachuri era used by theee Chedi kings had ptirpimania 
months. He then states that according to the ptmytimanta system the date of the Goharwa plates is 
equivalent to A.D. 1046 and he tries to show that this fell in the seventh year after Kama’s corona¬ 
tion, which he places in A.D. 1040, one year after his father’s death, when the period of Kilfttauoha 
had expired. Mr. Ghosh does not apparently know that the purpimd of a month falls on the same day 
whether the amanta or the purnimanta system is adopted. There is consequently no inaccuracy in 
Fleet’s calculation. i Cf. WTOT I Mann III, 278. Also 

fartt i %*r: fart g 11 fcnfifc’s p. 283. 

4 These are variously enumerated. See e.g. gmi G4T I Ufartt- 

4 Ro) H Jitukaraa'a opinion oited In Hemidri’e Chaturvarga-chintamani (Bib. 

Ind. p. 294) and JjfaJTTFnfal fapWJ4i*I. I II cited in the 

Dhamuuindhu. The two hall yearly Sraddhat mentioned by Jitukarna are identical with the 
4i44|U4|||^|% and ol the latter passage. S There is a difference ol opinion about the 

day of the undbdika Sr&ddha. Aocordlng to some it Is performed two days before the first anniversary 
of a relative’s death, while Midhava, who takes his stand on the words of Paljhlnaef (via. 

fijfc Sift wmt H) lays down that it should be performed on theda y paeosfflBg tte 

anniversary. Cf. Nxryxayasindhu (Nimayasagar Press Ed.) p. 423 HIVfTS R(*WI 

farttf fi i amnfa5 ^ *n^5 11 i 

UTWf^I - I I Cf. also Hlralal’s C. P. 

and Bcrar Inscriptions, 8eoond Ed., p. 81. 
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that Karpa commenced these ceremonies on the day preceding the annual &rdddha 
i.e. on Saturday the 9th January 1042, when he seems to have made a sahkalpa 
about the grant. On the next day he performed the first annual 6rdddha. The 
grant was thus made by Kama on Saturday in connection with the satjtvatsara 
Sr&ddha, which fell on the second tithi of the dark half of Ph&lguna. The writer 
of the grant has, by mistake, coupled Saturday (when the grant was made) with 
the tithi of the first annual 6rfcddha which was really performed the next day. 

The foregoing discussion will show that G&figeyadeva died on Phalguna vadi 
2 of the Chedi year 792, corresponding to the 22nd January A.D. 1041. 


II 

Khairhd Plates of Taiahkaryta . 

These plates 1 record the Kalachuri king Yasah-karna’s donation of a village 
on the occasion of Sahbdnti , on Sunday the fourteenth tithi of the bright half of 
Phalguna in the year 823 of an unspecified era. This date must evidently be 
referred to the Chedi era and the Sankrdnti taken to be Mina . The date appears, 
however, to be irregular; for the fourteenth tithi of the bright half of Phalguna in 
the Chedi year 823, if we take it to be expired as usual, fell on the 6th March 

A. D. 1072, but the weekday was Tuesday and not Sunday, as required. Besides, 
the Affna Sankrdnti did not fall on that day, but had taken place on the 22nd 
February of that year on Wednesday. Taking the year as current, we find that 
the above tithi fell on Wednesday (the 16th February A.D. 1071) and not on 
Sunday, while the Afina Sankrdnti took place five days later on Monday the 21st 
February. In A.D. 1073, though it would not suit the epoch of the era, as finally 
determined by Kielhorn, the above tithi, according to Sewell’s calculations,* fell on 
Sunday (the 24th February A.D. 1073) but the Mina Sankrdnti had taken place three 
days earlier on the 21st February. None of these dates would therefore suit, but 

B. B. Hiralal, who edited the plates, preferred the last of them on the ground that 
in that case the tithi at least is found to agree with the week-day. As for the 
discrepancy of the Sankrdnti he conjectured that * the record was possibly dated on 
the day on which it was actually handed over to the donee, though the grant 
was made on the auspicious Sankrdnti day’. 1 The statement in the original plates 
is, however, quite clear. It couples the Sankrdnti with the tithi and the week-day. 4 
Besides the date in A.D. 1073, would not, as already remarked, suit Kielhorn’s 
epoch of the Chedi era t,be reliability of which is proved by several dates. The 
mistake, therefore, must lie somewhere else. 

The only year in the period from A.D. 1060 to A.D. 1100, in which the Mina 
Sankrdnti , the tithi and the week-day come close together is A.D. 1076. In that 


1 Edited by R. B. Hiralal Ep. Ind. Vol. XII, pp. 206 fl. 2 According to Pillay 1 * 
Epheaneris th e tithi at s onrige on Sunday wa§ the paurwmd. | Ep. Ind . Yol. XII, p. 206, 21. 

* W.823 WywRi 8 (5^ * ^3 [£l Sit (wt) (n\) etc.— Ibid. p. 218. 
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year the 14th tithi of the bright half of Ph&lguna ended 17 h. 20 m. after mean 
sunrise on Sunday the 21st February and therefore gave its number to that day. 
The Mina Sahkr&nti took place, 1 h. 15 m. after sunrise on the following day. 1 
A.D. 1076 would not, however, correspond to the Chedi year 823. There appears 
to be some mistake in the last numeral of the date. The Chedi year if expired 
must have been 827. The corresponding date of the Christian era is, therefore, 
Monday the 22nd February A.D. 1076. 


Ill 

The Jabalpur Plate of Yaiahkarrui. 

The present plate originally belonged to a set of two plates, the exact proven* 
ance of which is not known. 9 Both the plates were, after discovery, deposited in 
the Nagpur Museum, together with their transcript made by a Pandit of Sihor& in 
the Jabalpur district. The second plate of the set was subsequently lost. The 
first plate has been edited by Eielhom in the Ep. Ind . Yol. II pp. 1 ff. It contains 
only the eulogistic portion of the grant which is identical with that of the Khairhi 
grant. The inscription breaks off just after the formal portion begins. From the 
transcript of the second plate, which, though inaccurate in some places may be 
used with caution in the absence of the original plate, it seems that Y&d&hkarpa 
granted the village Karaipj& situated in the J&uli-pattal& 8 and along the bank of 
the Narmada, on the occasion of the Uttardyaria sarikrdnti, on Monday the 10th 
tithi of the dark half of M&gha in the year 529. The numerals of the year, 
whioh mqst be referred to the Chedi era, are quite unreliable, for Yasahkarna, for 
whom we have the date 823 (or rather 827 as shown above) could not have 
flourished in the year 529 of the same era. But the specification of the SahJcrdnti , 
month, fortnight and week-day may be correct. Taking it to be so, Kielhom 
found by calculation that during the sixty years, preceding A.D. 1151 (the date of 
the Tewar inscription of Yafiabkarpa’s son and successor Gayakarpadeva, which 
must have been put up towards the end of his reign), the only year in whioh the 
Makara-whkrdnti fell on Monday the 10th tithi of the dark fortnight of M&gba, 
was A.D. 1122. 1 For in that year the 10th of the dark half of M&gha fell by the 
pUr^imdnta scheme on Monday the 25th December, when the 10th tithi of the 
dark half ended 8 h. 39 m. after mean sunrise; and in the same year the Makara - 
sahkrdnti took place 15 m. before mean sunrise of, or for religious purposes on, the 
same Monday’. 4 Kielhorn, therefore, took Monday the 25th December A.D. 1122 

1 There is thus discrepancy of one day. For a somewhat analogous case, see the date of 
the Basahl plates of Govindaohandradeva, Ind, Ant, Vol. XIX, p. 363. The Sdfbkranti, the tithi 
and the week-day ooourred together on the 32nd February A.D. 1103, but it is doubtful if Ya$ah- 
karaa had retained his hold on Benares at that time, as implied in v. 13 of the present inscription. 
(8ee ft. n. 38 infra). 2 C unningham and, foUowing him, Kielhom call it the Jabalpur plate. 
Hiralal states that it was found by the Tahsildar of Sihor&. See Inscriptions in the Central Proeinces 
and Berar, Seoond Edition P. 26. 9 The transcript in the Museum reads Jduli-pattana but it 

is probably a mistake for J&uli-pattal*. The latter is mentioned in the Bheri-ghit stone-insorip- 
tion of Alhapadevl. The village granted was not P&$ixpkara as Hiralal, misled by the transcript, 
Bays (see his “ Inscriptions <feo,” p. 26), but Karanj* situated in (antafcpiti) the Jiuli-pattal*. 
The latter must have oomprised the country round modem Jabalpur. 4 Ep. Ind . Vol. II, p. 2. 
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corresponding with his epoch of the Chedi era, to Mftgha badi 10 of the Chedi- 
saipvat 874 as the troe date of the grant. 

In his article on the Khairhft plates Hiralal objected to the above date on 
the ground that it gives an unusually long reign to YaSahkarpa ; for the Khairhft 
grant shows that ' YaSafckarpa had defeated the king of Andhra and crushed the 
power of several of his enemies before it was written. It is, therefore, likely that 
he had been in occupation of the throne for at least four or five years prior to this, 
and if we suppose that he lived for about the same period after he made the Jabalpur 
grant, his reign would extend to about 60 and his age to about 80 years, supposing 
his installation to have taken place at the age of 20. 1 Hiralal therefore relied on 
the numerical date of the Nagpur Museum transoript which he read as 829 and 
remarked that the details worked out for Monday the 31st December A.D. 1078, for 
the expired Kalachuri year 829. The ilakara-saUkranti had, however, taken place 
a week earlier. Hiralal seems to have supposed that, as in the case of the Khairh& 
grant the SaUkr&nti on which the grant was made, was wrongly coupled with the 
day on which the record was actually handed over to the donee. 

My personal examination of the Nagpur Museum transcript of the lost plate 
shows that the numerals of the year as written there are 529 and not 829 as 
stated by Hiralal. That this date is impossible has already been shown above. 
Even if we suppose that 529 is evidently a mistake for 829, the expired year would 
be expected to correspond, according to Kielhorn’s epoch, to A.D. 1077-1078 and 
not A.D. 1078-1079. Now, in A.D. 1077-1078, M&gha vadi 10 fell on Thursday (the 
10th January A.D. 1078) and not on Monday, as required. The Makarasankr&nti 
had take? place 17 days earlier. So the date would not be regular even if we read 
the numerals as 829. As for Hiralal’s argument that if Kielhorn’s date be accepted 
it would give an unusually long reign to Yasahkarpa it may be noted, as has already 
been pointed out by B. D. Banerjee, that ‘ Yasahkarpa must have reigned for a long 
time ; because, even if we aocept the date of the Nagpur Museum transcript of the 
Jabalpur plates of this prince as correct, there is a gap of 73 years between this date 
829 and the only known date of his son and successor Gay&karpa, 902'.* It oomes to 
75 years, if we calculate from the date of the Khairha plates (viz. 827 as determined 
above). As conjectured by Hiralal, Ya&abkarpa may have come to the throne about 
5 years earlier i.e. about 822 and Gay&karpa may have continued to rule till 905.* So 
the reigns of the two cover a long period of 83 years. It is not unlikely that Ya4alj- 
karpa had a longer reign than his son, say of 50 or 55 years. In that case, the 
date of the Jabalpur plates as fixed by Kielhom (viz 874) would not appear 
altogether impossible. 

But Kielhom’s date (A.D. 1122) appears to be doubtful on other grounds. 
From v. 13 of the Jabalpur plate the inscription seems to have been drafted at 
Benares. 4 We find that only five months before the Gftha^vftla king Govinda- 
chandradeva issued his Kumauli plate 4 from Benares on the 21st July A.D. 1122. 
Two years later we find him again at Benares, issuing his Benares plates* on the 

1 Ibid. Vol. XII, p. 207. 2 gee 1 Eaihayas of Tripuri and Their Monument *' p* 

| The Bheri ghi t insc ription of his widow Alhanadevi is dated in the year 907 of the Chedi era. 
4 8ee Wmftf «!«l ( *qf )q [*q] jmifN (fH) (f) II v. IS. 

I Ep. Ind. Vol. IV. p. no. § JA8B. Vol. LVI, Parti, pp. 11411. 
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14th August A.D. LI24. Is it likely that Ya£abkarpa ousted Govindachandradeva 
from Benares some time after July 1122 A.D. and still refrained from mentioning 
this glorious achievement in the plates issued only a few days after, as he has 
mentioned, his defeat of the Andhra king ? The eulogistic portion of the Jabalpur 
plate is an exact copy of that of the Khairh& plates. It would be strange indeed, 
if Yaiafckarpa had nothing to record to his credit during the interval of nearly 60 
years—not even his successful invasion of Benares. 

In the absence of a thoroughly reliable transcript of the second plate it is 
not, of course, possible to date the Jabalpur inscription definitely. As in the case 
of the numerals, there may be a mistake, due to mislection in the specification of 
the month, day or fortnight in the Nagpur Museum transcript. Of these a mistake 
in the specification of the week-day is more possible than any other. Owing to 
the close resemblance between the letters s and bh at that time it is not unlikely 
that the writer of the transcript, who was none too accurate in his decipherment, 
read Some (on Monday) for Bhaume (on Tuesday). 1 Now, we find that in A.D. 
1084 M&gha vadi 10 commenced 10 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on Tuesday (the 
24th December). The Makara-Sankrdnti had taken place earlier on the same day 
2 h. 40 m. after mean sunrise. But as the auspicious time (parva-kdla ) of the 
Makar a-sankranti * extends to as many as 40 ghatikas, it is not unlikely that 
YaSabkarpa made the grant on account of the Sankranti in the evening of that day 
when the 10th tithi was current. Tuesday, the 24th December A.D. 1084, correspond¬ 
ing to the expired Chedi year 836, may therefore be the date of the Jabalpur grant. 
It may be noted in this connection that the eulogistic part of the present grant 
closely agrees with that of the Khairhft grant and the writer of both was also 
probably the same.* This shows that the Jabalpur grant must have been made 
within a few years of the Khairha grant and before Yasahkarna had lost Benares 
to the Gahadv&las 4 some time before A.D. 1090. 


APPENDIX. 

(The Nagpur Museum transcript of the second Jabalpur plate of Yaiabkarpa, 
though referred to by many scholars, has not yet been published anywhere. The 
paper on which it was written has now become very brittle and some letters have 
been damaged. It is therefore published here together with conjectural emenda¬ 
tions proposed in the light of the text of the Khairhft plates. For permission 
publish the transcript, I am obliged to the Curator of the Nagpur Museum). 


1 He has oonfused ^ an( j ^ in another plaoe also. 8ee tp| fT6T*?S$*TT hi the transoript for 

t ci. S®* 1 *’ 1 

VRlfali I (ft I Nirnaya-Sindhu (Nirnaya-Sagara Ed.) p. 160. I Compar. 

touftal fmm («) ftft In the Khairhi grant with 'tffeftsiftNra (f 1 1^*0 [l*] 

4 The Chandrivati (Benares DUtriot, U.P.) plates of the Gihadvila Chandradeva which 
reoord the earliest inscription of the Gfchadvilas found in the Benares distriot are dated in V.fl, 
1148 (i.e. 1080 A.D.). 
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S*q*TOfiqfi>itsitS : qri^q TOU^S: Siwit sIWISl: TOSWI: TOjitflRt: 

mpriforc: toiM®* x x x 4 m ug n sfin :* JifTOtrmrfa;: to*to: toto!* TOmms- 
ftqiRw«m t wri* «wri sRRifit 7 it'wfa swimfo to TOrt to s*n? w 

^ mft fww% ^»if sftf^t xw<muwm r «^ sfaiftTOirci 1 1 mi s fl m rciq : 

sgsnreft^l : srogi: srswi*: S»lifTO sftiwfot: SW«IH*: SStTOTT: wsutsm: 1 * WKm-" 

f*tsHT> n fesfo : 4» i wyiliw qn^mwr^rivmm irw^Wsrfsft ssiNqswqtaw u?- 
iftswlsim ssivusswr iftsftfr wihto u s rai ffiilufflTO STO T Stfaf lfr UWftHW l fo : STO&S 
si kg: [i*] «ra q Tsw fe frn 1 * njfafs to KwitaM s fis : 14 3$ «nsit *ws*: [i*] 

SmT^js^'qqmt^q^qWRft^ Slffc: [ll*] qsfirilHT 17 3 ^ rmfe: S«Klftft: [I*] 

to to to 3 ft: M qro to to“ to [ii*] gq$ftq> ^nitro [i*] TOrcromtfa stto- 

gafoi [ii#] wmrct siSro WtssSts s [i*] to ^faun^ls >iftis? s gwiflt [n*] *rort 
TO^t it it ffcj lint [i*] s fqmt® t>fa»[tii figft: si toRt [ii*] mstel stff TOffli l i T * 1 
sws t feiT [i*] iiTOisi sfti^ [n*] ifa** ii swiPi ^ isfi »jfti: [i*] sr%n 

srgfcn s sti* s s** itfct* 4 [u*] q i RO^R^a gsroteroftR: 0*] fwtsifog stirt 
*i6TOfiR«i:“ [i#] tot^s im ^fcroifri § it%t [i*] i*it iktos* [itot] shs js [n*] 
TOg^ron: sjpuifa «p3Uh [i*] wpftajsr yRwiiaiiTOil* 7 ir to 

tos: ufrowiti [ii#] wifroi qgro I'farr iJig fitmfTOsfr s [i*] it <*l*tilii*<.<t g“ 
swwil it i^rtgifastg* q*t [u*] nitf isifs ju stf 0 iRTfs mfiiswiifui [i*] fastewftt- 
Rfrofs" sift *t sm gig: a-nnila [11*] 3ft i: ufsgvitfs to 3ft msjfi [1*] ii 
jtowMI ftii «Jkifs 4 \ [11*] Trat" si i sh* 1 ir ramrowi :* 4 [i*] 3R111TO flfift 
TOilsqiii" [11*] sRtowiR^WT i: *%gqRT [1*] toti totoIRs sto q 
Xu*] ’to" 3ft fifti qgqrfqq wmq i qMnw^d 40 fqqitqsR: [1*] mi«iisi'|||«toRs5- 
ssi“ srot qii: s«i TOit <Rs»«iJt [ii#] qjfefe 4 >q i »ws a [11*] sro toA 4 * ii—ii 

1 Bead H3«TO-The text on the first plate ends with 4taR*TO I Read 
M<*Uq<.- 1 Read-U^M iRqla- * The letter damaged here mast have been TOTOI: 

as in the Khairha plates. • Read TOTOqt»Ri:. • Read TOUtanjI. 1 Read 
SRwqiri itqqfa. • Read flig. For the following numerical figure see discussion 
in the article above. • Read-TOlrfsTOsATOSKirqTRi. 1 • Read *RHFWgj : as 
the Ehirhftplates. 1 1 Read IqpKliliilSM. 1 I Read STOTO. 1 • Bead 

1 I Bead fllftlT. 1 I Bead qi ftV< l> 3i t. 1 • Bead l^g^TOlt. 1 1 Bead lift- 

1 • Bead 1 • Bead TO. S • Bead ftlRt. * 1 Bead flifat. * * Bead 

ift- * * Bead 11% S&. * 4 Bead I^q, * • Bead TO- * • this ungramma¬ 
tical form is used for the sake of metie. Bead IKITOI. * 1 Bead H3*. * • 

Bead 5HRT St^it as in the Ehairh& plates. * • * • Read •ftfataiPl* 

• 1 Read TOwfimifs. I S Bead Slit. * • Bead Sg j s i * * Read TOST. 

• • Read 3^. I • Bead sftroi. I 7 Bead * • Read-«rfiw?tg.. * • 

Bead- ifiroftswift*. 4 t Bead - TORWITOJ^. 4 1 Bead *g®nflTOfv3. * * Bead 
4Ul-^jjt>«i as in the Khairhi plates. I * Read STlit: l 



INDIA AND HEB MUSLIM POETS. 


BY 

Dr. Mohammad Wahid Mirza, (Lucknow). 

No phase of human history has been presented to the readers in a more 
distorted form than that which is connected with the Muslim rule in India. The 
contemporary Mohammadan historians, court chroniclers as most of them were, 
have vied with one another in depicting the reigns of their masters as one glorious 
crusade against the “ infidels ” and in their misguided zeal have heaped loads of 
contemptuous epithets on the native people. One would imagine, from what they 
say, India to be a field of constant turmoil wherein the Muslim and the Hindu seldom 
met but to cross the Ispahani sword with the Indian steel and to matoh the Tartar 
bow against the Hindi ‘ Eatara \ 

This impression of medieval India, lurid enough as it was, has been further 
deepened in modern times by unscrupulous and interested foreign writers as well 
as an indigenous school of Hindu historians. The latter, with few honourable 
exceptions, have endeavoured to extol the greatness of Hindu civilisation and to 
decry the foreign invaders as barbarians and tyrants whose sole interest in this 
country and its people was to fill their coffers with rioh spoils and to embellish 
their harems with the dark beauties of Hindustan. Yet is that a true picture of 
the state of things in India in those times ? Could it be possible that the Muslims 
were able to rule the brave and proud races of India for so many centuries simply 
by military prowess and trampled upon the most saored traditions of this land with 
impunity, unhampered and unchecked ? Surely that would be hardly flattering to 
the descendants of the heroes of the Mah&bh&rata and B&m&yana and would, far 
from bringing any glory to the rulers or the ruled, steep both of them in ignominy 
and brand them as devoid of all those virtues which have been prized by men in 
all ages and all countries. 

Happily, however, the pages of history are not the only source of our 
knowledge about the real condition of India under the Mohammadan rule. There 
is another rioh and fertile field of study which has been sadly negleoted so far but 
whioh, when properly utilized, is bound to ohange the entire conoept of the relations 
that existed between the Muslims and the Hindus in the middle ages. Poetry, 
especially that of the informal type, free from the usual conventions, and written 
not for the exclusive gratification of vainglorious chiefs but for the natural expre¬ 
ssion of the poet's feelings and sentiments, is certainly a truer index of the sooial 
and oultural oontaot of any two races than other ohronioles and reoords, and the 
poetry of the Mohammadan poets of India gives us a glimpse of that contact which 
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is sufficient to convince one of the unreliability of conventional history as the sole 
or even the chief data for important conclusions, for whereas the historian is almost 
invariably swayed by prejudice or partiality, the poet pictures things as he actually 
sees them. 

Most of the Mohammadan poets of India have displayed from the earliest 
times a complete freedom from any racial or religious prejudice and show an 
ardent admiration for their adopted motherland in curious contrast to isolated 
cases of a deep-rooted disgust for her which nothing could overcome. Khw&jft 
Kalin, the great Amir of Babur’s court might have never reconciled himself to 
things in India and might have been moved to exclaim on the eve of his departure 
from this country: 

(U jf ***• :: ^ 

But such instances oertainly do not reflect the attitude of the majority of 
the Muslims in India. The Mohammadan intellectuals, migrating from Transoxania 
and Khorasan with the vanguard of the conquerors were quick to perceive the 
greatness of Indian culture and to appreciate the richness of Indian languages in 
philosophy. They could not, naturally, forget their own language so quickly nor 
wean themselves entirely all at once from the traditions of their own lands. But 
that they were able, in a comparatively short time, to turn their attention to their 
new surroundings and to direct their muse to themes essentially Indian, speaks a 
lot about their complete impartiality and want of bigotry. 

As early as the 12th oentury, in the days of the Slave kings of Delhi, Sa'd-i- 
Balman, according to several authorities wrote a whole * diw&n 1 in Hindi poetry, 
which unfortunately seems to have been irretrievably lost. Coming down to the 
14th century, the Emperor Babur was a great admirer of Indian poetry and has 
left a number of verses, in a mixed style—Persian or Turkish phrases interspersed 
with Hindi words, while a century later 'Abdurrahlm Kh&n-i-Kh&n&n, the 
illustrious son of the great general Bairam Kh&n, acquired considerable renown as 
a writer of Hindi poetry which he composed under the pen-name of ' Rahlman \ 
His contemporary Faydi chose as the theme of his well-known mathnawl the 
romantic tale of Nala and Damayantl, characters in ancient Indian mythology. 
These great names are symbolic of the general fusion of Persian and Indian 
cultures and of the mutual respect which the two races entertained for each other. 
There is one poet especially whose works provide us with ample material 
for proving that the Muslims, far from deriding their Hindu subjects, held them, 
their country, their religion and their old traditions in the highest esteem. That 
poet is Khusrau. 

living during the reigns of half a dozen kings, belonging to three different 
dynasties, he passed the largest and the most fruitful part of his career in the days 
of Alauddin, one of those kings who are supposed to be the most bigoted oppressors 
of the Hindus—the king who is said to have boasted before the grand 'mufti* of 
Delhi that the “ infidels ” were ready to creep into their holes like rats at the 
slightest show of his displeasure. Is it not strange then that the poet who had 
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the distinction of being his courtier and poet-laureate should have the temerity to 
express openly his sympathy with those “ infidels "? 

There are innumerable complimentary remarks about India and Indians 
scattered in the works of that poet. But there are two of his works specially in 
which he has spoken at length about this country and one can very easily see from 
them how genuine was his admiration for India. In his ‘mathnawi ’ Khifar 
Khan wa Dewal Rani and again in the 1 * * 4 Nuh Sipihr* he devotes whole chapters to 
this theme. 1 * 7 He speaks in them of India as a land of fragrant flowers, of luscious 
fruits, of sweet-singing birds, mild in climate and not like Ehorasan which is 
akin to hell in winter.* He praises the language, the old and sacred language of 
India, Sanskrit, the erudition of Indian scholars whose proficiency in exact sciences 
attracted savants of distant lands, 8 the great skill of Indian artisans and craftsmen 
especially in stone-carving 4 and cloth-weaving, 8 the courage and heroism of Hindu 
warriors, the Rajputs, the R&wats and the Bar&’Qs, and the wonderful devotion of 
Indian women to their husbands. He mentions also the Indians’ knowledge of the 
occult sciences, their ability to tame and train wild animals, and their proficiency 
in taking omens from the cries and movements of birds and beasts. 

The same spirit which we discern in the poetry of Khusrau and other early 
poets is present to a great extent in the compositions of modern Muslim poets like 
Nazir 6 and Iqbal. The latter, the greatest living poet of Muslim India, displays 
this spirit abundantly in his earlier poetry. His famous * tardna ,T in praise of 
India is a true reflection of his sincere love for this country. That in his later 
poetry he shows a marked departure from that spirit is certainly due to recent 
political developments in and outside India and should not be construed to indicate 
a real change of heart. 

The social atmosphere of India has been of late surcharged with tempestuous 
communal strife and religious dissension. The future is still dark and full of evil 
forebodings. In this critical period of Indian history it would be well to remember 
that the Hindus and the Muslims have lived side by side for so many centuries 
and that their lives and fortunes are too olosely linked together to be separated by 
the time-serving slogans of political aspirants or religious fanatics. As the clouds 


1 8eepp. 180-181 and 183-166 of my thesis "The Life and Works of Amir Khusrau." 
t He says: 

^ ey w : : m i 14 r 

I See p. 184 of my thesis. Abfl Ma'shar, the famous astronomer of Baghdad, is said to have 
visited India in searoh of knowledge. 4 He says: "The stone-carvers of Hind who shame 
Farhad....” | He speaks especially of a doth known as * Devgiri * and says that: 

jtfi J/ sjA **4*4 jj. : : >-thJ u«^ji ** 

and again: 

Ji * JLt> vl a ; h* oif 41 : : Jj* 11 ^ ** f 

8 See for instanoe hU poems on Indian festivals like the * holl ’ or the 1 diwill 

7 The poem beginning with : 

| ; U* *;lX*j*U Utt 
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of despondenoy gather around the horizon of hope, let there oome a ray of light 
from the pages of poetry which sends a message of friendship and good-will and 
shows that, Hindu or Muslim, we can survive and prosper, as did our ancestors, 
only by means of tolerance and sympathy, mutual love and respect and, above all, 
a consciousness of our own failings. 


A PBACTICAL PBOPOSAL FOB PBELIMINABY WOBK ON A 
NEW SANSKBIT DICTIONABY. 


BY 

Hanna Oertel, (Germany). 

To begin this paper with a praise of the two St. Petersburg Dictionaries, the 
one completed in 1875, the other in 1889, would be a work of supererogation; 
these monumental works have been the enviable and unrivalled possession of 
Sanskrit scholarship for more than half a century and will continue to be indis¬ 
pensable for yet a long time to oome. 

Nevertheless there are cogent reasons why Sanskritists should seriously 
consider the question of a new Sanskrit Dictionary: 

(a) The larger St. Petersburg Dictionary is out of print and obtainable only 
with difficulty and at considerable expense. 

( b ) The number of new and important texts published in India, Europe, and 
America since the completion of the two St. Petersburg Dictionaries has greatly 
increased and their vocabulary demands incorporation in a new lexicon. 

( c ) Better and more critical editions than those at the disposal of the editors 
and collaborators of the St. Petersburg Dictionaries are now available. 

( d ) Translations and many valuable critical and exegetical notes scattered 
in various Journals and other publications help us to a better understanding of 
many texts. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the need of a new Sanskrit Thesaurus 
should have been stressed by various scholars. ' The fact is ’, says Pandit 
Vanam&li Ved&ntatlrtha in his Presidential Address before the Section of Classical 
Sanskrit at the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference at Patna (1930), 1 ' that 
the time for the compilation of a Great Sanskrit Dictionary on the lines of the 
Oxford English Dictionary has come ', and similarly W. Wiist in his sketch of the 
history of Indio philology oalls a new and revised edition of the larger St. 
Petersburg Dictionary 1 one of the great and pressing tasks of the future.’ 1 

But the compilation of a new Sanskrit Dictionary on the scale of the 
Oxford English Dictionary or the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae to take 


1 Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference , Patna, 
December, 1930, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna, 1933, p. 668. S GeschichU der 
Indogermanischen Sprachioissenschaft herausgegeben von A. Debrunner und F. 8ommer, Zwriter 
Toil, Vierter Band, Erste Halite; Indisch, 1939, p. 133-133. 
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the pl&oe of the two St. Petersburg Dictionaries must, I very muoh fear, 
remain under present conditions a hope for a rather distant future; for two 
reasons: 

(а) Such an undertaking would require an organisation and apparatus the 
expense of which would far exceed the limits of even the most optimistio estimate 
of dependable financial resources ; it would, therefore, involve the danger that for 
want of continued financial support the task would have to be abandoned either 
before the actual work of printing had begun or in the middle of publication ; 
much valuable labour would thus be lost. Vestigia terrent. 

(б) It would meet for the present with the same obstacle which stands in the 
way of e^. a Greek Thesaurus, viz., the fact that a considerable number of 
important texts are not yet available in such critical editions as must form the 
basis for their incorporation in such a Sanskrit Dictionary. For the Mab&bh&rata 
for instance we shall have to await the completion of Vishnu S. Sukthankar's 
critical edition published with remarkable speed and efficiency by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute at Poona. 

It is thus a regrettable but undeniable fact that such a great and ambitious 
enterprise would, at the present time and indeed for the near future, be premature 
and should be postponed : Qui trop embrasse mal 6treint. 

Does this mean that our generation must be condemned to a role of passive 
waiting, that it should be debarred from contributing in a preliminary but practi¬ 
cal, if more modest, way toward bo great a future undertaking ? By no means ; 
and it is for this reason that I venture to make the following suggestion. 

There are even now a fair number of important texts for which either 
without or with comparatively little preliminary critical work special dictionaries 
can be compiled. If I include in their number even those texts for which adequate 
Indices verborum exist it is not because I underrate their value ; would that there 
were more of them, such as an Index verborum to Bloomfield's Vedic Concordance. 
But an Index verborum can, by its very nature, list only the copia verborum of 
each text together with their declensional and conjugational forms; it is an 
admirable tool for all morphological investigations, but it necessarily fails us on 
the s em a n tic and syntactical side Le. whenever a close examination of the context 
is neoessiry. Anyone who, with the help of an Index verborum, has attempted to 
clear up a se mantic or syntactical problem will readily admit that it is a laborious 
and time-consuming task to copy out the full context and arrange the numerous 
passages which a good dictionary would present in convenient form, available at.a. 
glance. 

The importance of such semantic and syntactical investigations for the 
history of the Sanskrit language need not be emphasized ; two illustrations must 
here suffice: 

(a) The root kh&d to chew' has in the Indian vernaculars assumed the 
more general meaning of ‘ to eat \ and in this sense has encroaobed upon the 
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semantio territory of the root ad. 1 Successive stages of this development may be 
traoed as early as in the Brahmapa prose. The original meaning * to chew ’ clearly 
appears in those passages where the root kh&d is need in connexion with dant ‘tooth’; 
thus SB. 1.7.4.16 tan na dadbhih. kh&det; tatmdn na dadbhih kh&det; SB. 4.4.3.1 tan 
na dadbhih kh&deyuh ; JB. 1.220 (JAOS. xviii 28) id (sc. Ap&Ia).. .somdhhim avindat, 
tarn samakhddat, tasyai ha gr&vdpa iva dantd dduh = S&ty&yana Br&hmapa quoted 
by S&yapa and Vehka^amadhava on RV. 8.91.1. (Batakrishna Ghosh. Collection of 
the fragments of lost Brfthmapas, Calcutta, 1935, p. 67).* At TS. 6.2.11.4 teeth and 
tongue* participate in the process of mastication and deglutition: yadd khalu vai 
jihvayd datso adhi kh&dati mukharp gacchati (viz. annam). But in the following 
passages the root kh&d is used in the general sense of ‘to eat’: &B. 4.2.5.19 
dhan&h kh&deyam (cf. with the root ad RV. 3.35.3 6 kfta dh&nd attave ; K. 34.11 
[44,15] dhdnd [soil, atti] ); Ch Up. 1. 10.2 sa hebhyarp kulm&t&n khadantam 
bibhikfe, 5 sa ha khdditv&tiiefdfi jdydyd djah&ra, 7 tan (soil, kulmdf&n) khaditvd - 
muyt yajOarp vitatam eydya ; Ait Ar. 3.2.4 (137,2 ed. Keith) hirapyarp khdditvd- 
vagirati, where the parallel S&Akh Ar. 11.4 (in Keith's Ait Ar. edition p. 319,17) 
reads hirapyarp bhakfayitvdvagirati ; MS. 3.9.3 (116,17-18) tasm&d dharipah 
(bon=nakulah ' ichneumon ’) svajarp kh&dati ; Ap 68.15.21.7 na m&msarp khOditri 
(cf. with the root ad TS. 7.2.10.4 = K. 34.11 [44,15] mdmsarp so ’ tti ). 

(5) As regards syntax, the competition of oases deserves a thorough and 
oareful study. 

TS. 1.6.11.1 reads yo vai saptadaiarp prajdpatirp yajnam anvayattarp veda 
but the parallel MS. 1.4.11 (59,19) yo vai prajdpatirp saptadaiarp yajne 'nv&yattarp 
veda and the same variation between accusative and locative with the participle 
anvdyatta and with finite forms of the causative of the root yat + anu-a is found 
elsewhere. 4 

A similar variation between accusative and locative is illustrated by MS. 
4.1.6 (8,10) - K. 31.4 (5,13-14) = Kap. 47.4 (288,6) yajn&yudhdn* pravift&sit and 
the parallel TB. S.2.5.9 yajft&yudhefu. pravift&sit. With the past participle the 
two oases are almost evenly balanced; the causative of the root vii + pra takes 
the locative throughout, thus avoiding a double aoousative; outside of the causative 
system the aoousative preponderates (more than 240 instances), while the locative 
is found only at 6B 2.3.1.3 (M&dhyandina recension) tad agndv eva yondu ... pravi- 
iati (but the K&pva parallel 1.3.1.3 agnim eva yonim ... praviiati) and &B. 3.9.2.10 
(M&dhyandina reoension) yaj&asya hy dsu (soil, apsis) rasah prdviiat ).* 


1 Theodor Blooh, Kuhn’s Zeitsehrift xxxilt 839; W. Sohulse, KUine Sehri/Un (1934) 
p. 697-698. But note, conversely, the root ad with api in the sense of ' to gnaw ’ with jySm as 
objeot, 6B. 14.1.1.8; MS. 4.6.9 (77,4 where jyam apyaUa should be read tor apyata of von 
Sohroeder’s text); TA. 6.1.6; of. 6 b. 14.1.1.9 jydm apijakfuh. S Compare the root jwd 
6B. 8.6.4.34 yathi dadbhih psdydt ; K. 96.9 (117,7) “ Kap. 40.9 (993,98) evatk hi dadbhih psatarh 
bhaoati. | Of. for the tongue (jihvd “ vac) 6B. 7.9.4.14 “9.8.9.4 vdeo td anaam adyaU , 
14.6.9.6 vaed hy annam adyaU ; 7.1.9.18 vacannamjagdhva. « See the details in The Syntax 
of Cates in tht narrative and descriptive prose of the BrShmapa* I 0® 8 ®) § Ex - 101 • s* 111 ’ 
p, 178. | See the details in the Zeiischrift fUr Indologic mid Iraniitik V, 116-117. 
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With vsrbs of separation both the genitive and the ablative are used, thus : 
§B. (M&dhyandina recension) 2.2.4.4 vag asydpacahtima but the Kftpva parallel 
1.2.4.8 vdg ghaivdsmdd apacakrdma . Even witbiu the same sentence this variation 
may be found: K. 12.5 (166,18) tesdiji (tdldevanam) viryapy ap&krdmann ague 
rathantaram indrad ir/uui viivebhyo devebhyo vairiipam savitur vairdjam manUam 
iakvari tvasfu revati where the parallel MS. 2.3.7 (34,13) has genitives throughout: 
te$dm indriyani vii'ydtty apdkidmann agne rathantaram indrasya brhad viive$di)i 
devandm vairiipaifi savitur vairdjam tvaffti revati marutdm iakvari ' 

Another interesting variation is that between adjective on the one hand and 
case (usually the dative, rarely the genitive) on the other of the divinity with the 
roots vap + nis and labh + d, thus : 6B K&pva 1.2.113 agnaya evastdkapdlayi 
puroijdiam nirvapati ; TS. 3.4.9.7 dhdtrus trtiyam nirvapet ; §B. M&dhyandina 
2.2.1.22 dgneyam evdsfdkapdlam punxjdiam niwapati. A closer examination* 
shows that the adjective is here the normal construction ; the dative (or genitive) 
is the normal construction only when the name of the divinity is accompanied 
by an epithet or an apposition (e.g. TS. 2.2.4.6 agnaye ' gnivate puroddiam 
tiftakapdlarji nirvapet ), when no adjective can be formed from the name of the 
divinity (e.g. K. 9.17 [121,3] = MS. 2.1.1 [2,1] aindragnam ekddaiakapdlam 
nirvapet paufnam carum k$etrasya pataye carum but TS. 2.2.1. 4-5 aindrdgnam 
ekddaiakapdlam nirvapet ... paupnam carum anunirvapet ... ksaitrapatyam caiurn 
nirvapet and 1.8.20.1 sdrasvatam carum nirvapati paufnam caiurn maitrarji 
carum vdrunam carum ksaitrapatyam caiurn ddityam carum) or when the copia 
verborum of the vedic prose lacks an adjective (e.g. TS. 2.3.4.1 aryamy,e caiurfi 
nirvapet) ; elsewhere the dative (or genitive) of the divinity is very rare (e.g. 
TS. 2.3.2.S dgneyam asfdkapdlam nirvapet sdvitram dv&daiakapdlam bhdmyai 
carum but K. 11.2 (144, 21) bhaumam ekakapdlam (soil. nirvapet) — MS. 2.2.7 
(20,18) and PB. 21.14.14 bhaumam ekakapdlam nirupya). 

Instead of being compelled to work through the great bulk of Vedic literature 
observations like these could be made almost at a glance if well digested dictionaries 
for these texts were available. Texts like those of the AB., the TS. and the TB. f 
the PB. and £>B. need hardly any preliminary critical work before work on a 
dictionary can be begun. As regards the 6B. it is a matter of great regret that 
the publication of Cal&nd’s edition of the K&pva recension* has apparently been 
discontinued; it should certainly be included in a future dictionary of the 6B. 
Baghu Vira’s excellent edition of the Kapitfhala-Katha-Samhitd shows that the 
text of von 8ohroeder’s E&^haka edition can be improved in many places (cf. 
Raghu Vira, Introduction, p. 25*31), but care should be taken not to obliterate real 
variants of the two texts. It would be advisable, perhaps, to unite MS., K. f and 

1 See the details in SiUungtberickU der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenscha/ten , 
Philosophisch-historiche Abteilung, Jahrgang 1935, Heft 12 ‘ 8yntaktische Aquivalenz des Genitive 
nnd Ablative bei Verben der Trennnng in der vedischen Prosa *. 2 See the details in Kuhn’s 

Zeitsehrift Lxii 145-163 * Kasus and Adjektivum des Gottemamens bei den altindischen Verben 
des Darbringens tap + nit nnd labh + 1. 1 | Published as no. X of the Punjab Sanskrit Series, 
Iahore, 1926. The first volume comprises 6 b. KAnva book i and book ii to 2.4.16 (“*6 b 
M idhyandina book il and book 1 to 8.1.20). 
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Kap. in one dictionary. For the Sutras Caland's annotated translation of the 
ApSS. 1 must form the basis. So far only Vedic texts have been mentioned, but 
dictionaries to post-Vedio texts would be equally welcome e.g. to the comment¬ 
aries of the two great scholastics &ahkara and Ramftnuja on B&dar&yaQa's 
Vedftntas&tras for which excellent translations by Deussen and Thibaut are 
available. F. Edgerton's Glossarial Index in his edition and translation of Apa- 
deva’s Mlmahsftnyftyaprakasa gives a fore taste of what we might expect of a 
careful dictionary to Jaimini’s Purvamlmftnsa and f^abaraavAmin's Bhfi^ya to it. 
There is no need to go into further details; it may be said in truth that almost 
any text of whatever period may be expected to furnish valuable material for 
Sanskrit grammar and lexicography. Two examples from late texts may serve as 
illustrations. 

(a) In a Mantra K. 1.8 (4,7) reads grhi?va against the regular grhni$va of the 
parallels Kap. 1.8 (6,11) = MS. 1.1.9 (5,9) = M&S. 1.2.3.10 and grbhriisva VS. 
1.18 = SB Mfidhyandina 1.2.1.9 = £>B K&nva 2.1.4.7. Whitney § 904 d cites 
grhithds Mbh. 8.2535 = 8.49.53 (cf. Holtzmann § 835 and 905) and agrhitdm Ram. 
1.4.4 (the commentary: agrhitdm iti chandasam ).* But qfhi^va grhisva (along 
with jahi jahi ) is also well attested for the Vikramacarita (ed. Edgerton, Harvard 
Oriental Series xxvii p. 216, 9-10, cf. the critical note p. 338, col. I). 

( b ) The adjective giricara (SakuntalA, Act 2, stanza 4) would appear at first 
sight to be a mere epitheton oimans ; but Edgerton (The Elephant Lore of the 
Hindus: The Elephant Sport, Matafiga Lila of Nllakantha, 1931, p. 3-4 and p. 50, 
note 2) shows that it had a very special and technical meaning as applied to a 
certain 4 caste ’ of elephants. 

There is then no dearth of material for a series of special dictionaries as suggested 
above, and there is no reason to doubt that a sufficient number of scholars would 
be willing to undertake such a task provided only that they could feel assured that 
such dictionaries would certainly be printed. Who indeed would not be reluctant 
to engage in such a laborious and time-consuming undertaking when he must fear 
that it may be love’s labour lost, because* for want of a publisher, his manuscript 
may never pass through the press ? The all-important question therefore is * How 
can this financial uncertainty which at present obstructs such necessary and 
important work be removed ? I would venture the following suggestion. India is 
to be congratulated on possessing a large number of Series which have done and 
continue to do most valuable service to Sanskrit scholarship by their publication 
of Sanskrit texts. May we not hope that one of these may offer the security of 
its hospitable shelter to the special dictionaries suggested in this paper ? Since 
such dictionaries oould be published very gradually —say one or two each year 
the financial outlay for their publication could easily be kept within reasonable 


1 The first seven books in Quellen der Religionsgesohichte, Gdttingen, 1921, the rest in 
the Verhandelingen der Koninklije Akademie van Weteuschappen te Amsterdam, AMeeling Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xxiv, no. 3, 1924 and xxvi, no. 4, 1928. S Both forms are listed 
in the larger 8t. Petersburg Dictionary, the former Verbesserungen und Nachtrfcge su Theil i-v, 
col. 1894, the latter Verbesserungen und Naohtrage sum gansen Werk, col. 1740. 
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bounds. We might then confidently expect to have within the next ten or twenty 
yean a Series of Speoial Dictionaries whioh would not only furnish a neoessary 
basin for a future Sanskrit Thesaurus, but also, in the meantime, mark a decided 
advance in Sanskrit philology. 

P. 8. Slnoe this article was written two parts of volume ii of the Valdikapadiunkramakoea 
by VMva-Bandhu 6istri, Lahore 1935-36 (The fcntakutl Vedio Series I-II, Vitvedvarinanda Vedic 
Beeeareh Institute, Nabha House, Langley Road, Lahore) have appeared. When completed this 
work will give an Indtx vtrbonm to all the Samhitis, Brthmanas, Irenyakas, Upanisads and 
Sdtras and prove to be an exceedingly valuable tool for all work in Vedio literature. Cf. my review 
In Ooettingische Gelehrte Anaeigen, 1938, p. 170-179 and Benou’s review, Journal Aslatlqne, 
1906, Comptes Bendns, p. 813-316. 


A MYSTIC-PHILOSOPHICAL HYMN OF THE 9GVEDA : X, 5. 

BY 

Dr. Manilal Patel, (Santiniketan). 

A thorough study of all available data bearing on the philosophical thought of 
the Rgveda has, perhaps, yet to be made. It is clear that there are many stanzas 
and hymns which, whilst likely to shed revealing light on the speculative activity 
of the Rgvedic age, have so far escaped the notice of the writers on Indian philo¬ 
sophy. Apparently this escape is due to a want of an up-to-date and oomplete 
translation of the Rgveda. During the course of my attempts at removing this 
want, I have been struck by several verses and hymns which may well give ns an 
insight—deeper than that we possess at the moment—into the mind of the Vedio 
poets, which sought to prove the mystery of the origin of the universe. JJV. X, 5 
is one such hymn, a study of whioh is attempted in the following pages. 

The hymn is ascribed to Agni and is composed in the Tritfubh metre. The 
R$i of the group X, 1-9 is said to be Trita Aptya who refers to him se lf in the 
concluding stanzas of X, 8. 

The contents of the hymn are of a mystical character. The speculating poet 
begins with Agni, into whose mysterious being and origin he would inquire. He 
recognises heaven and earth as Agni’s original parents but ultimately comes to 
the realization that certain strict limitations hedge round all speculations, that the 
latter are surrounded with seven 11 walls M which no mind, however keen in its 
philosophical endeavour, can soale over,—seven Symbols of the original being, 
behind whioh the last mystery of the world remains hidden. This hymn, which is 
in parts obscure and admittedly one of the most difficult in the Rgveda, is linpor 
tant as it does afford us an idea of the philosophical speculations in the Hgvedic 
age on the ultimate Reality. 

STANZA 1: 

(а) tkah samudrd dharuyo raylrjAm 

(б) asmdd dliydd bhUrijanmd vt caff* I 

(c) sifakty tidhar niyydr updstha 

(d) tU&asya viddhye nihitam paddiji vib if 

TRANSLATION: 

“ The one Ooean the Bearer of riohes, having many births, reveals himself 
from our hearts.—He (Agni) seeks the udder in the lap of the hidden (couple). In 
the midst of the fountain-head is hidden the traok of the bird. M . 
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NOTES: 

(a) Cf. X, 47,2b: cdtufrsamudmm dhunlpam rayipdm. — ileah in contrast 
with bhurijanmd. — The Ocean : The Vedic poets often referred to the ' ooean' 
surging in their hearts, see IV, 58, 5 and 11 ; X, 89, 4 b ; 177, 1 o. In other words, 
the ooean in the heart is, to the poet, the primal source of his perception,-the source 
from which he draws his revelation (6). 

(b) Cf. 1,24,125. — asmdd dhrddh : So also Pp. This is perhaps a precursor 
of the oompound asmadhrdah, or co-ordination instead of the genetive relationship; 
ef. hrdd. a ... asmdt in I,60,3a6. Sayapa correctly : asmAkan i hfdah. 

(c) Who are the parents of Agni ?—A reply to this query has been a favourite 
topic for the Rgvedic poets to speculate upon, see Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 91 f; Keith, HOS. voL 31, pp. 165 f. For example, Agni is sometimes said to 
be the child of the two ardyis ‘ firesticks ’ (IN, 23,2 and 3; 29,2; VII, 1,1; 
X, 7,9; etc.); also that of heaven and earth (III, 2,2 ; 3,11; 25,1; X, 1,2; 2,7; 
46,9; etc.); and yet again that of night and morning (1,95,1; 96,5 ; III, 55,12 ; etc.). 
The fact is, mystery surrounds the parents of Agni, and the same, therefore, is the 
case with the " udder ” which the “baby ” (st. 36), i.e. Agni, sucks (cf. Ill, 55,136; 
Idya bhuvd nl dadhe dhen&r udhah I 1 In which world has the cow hidden her 
udder ?'). This mystery, which is at the same time the mystery of his own origin, 
the speculative mind of the poet of X, 5 seeks to probe. 

(d) Cf. IN, 7,76.—The ' fountain-head ’ is that very ‘ Ocean ’ (a). Here the 
poet perceives that mystery, cf. X, 177, lc: tamudri antdh kavdyo vi cakfate .— 
* The track of the bird ’ is, according to the Rgvedic poet, in itself a mystery (cf. 
HI, 5,6; 7,7: also I, 164,7), which the eye of an ordinary human being cannot 
perceive, cf. Dhammapada verses 93,254,255; M&rujt. Kir. IV, 28. According to 
QV. I, 25,7 the god Varupa only knows the track of the flying bird as also that of 
the ship in the sea. Now, the Vedic poet takes the ‘ bird ’ symbolically also; it is, 
to him, the inner light of the poetic perception and enlightenment which shines as 
is said in VI, 9,4-5, in the heart. Only thus can we explain the beautiful opening 
line of the mayibheda hymn (X, 177): patahgdm alctdm dsurasya maydyi 
hrdi paiyanti mdnati vipaicitah I 

STANZA 2: 

(а) tamdndrji nlldt/i vftayo vdtin&b 

(б) tdip jagmire mahifi drvatibhth I 

(e) rtdtya paddrp Itavdyo ni pdnti 
(d) ydhd nimdni dadhire pdriyi ii 

TRANSLATION: 

Being decked in a common nest have come the robust stallions with the 
mares. The poets protect the track of Truth; they have enveloped their highest 
designations in a mystery. ” 

NOTE8: 

i?* La Religion vidique d’aprit let Hymnet du Rigvtda, I, 98 ; II. 

76; III, 224.233. 
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(a) samdndip nildijt; ... vdsdndh : lit “clothing themselves in a common nest" 
means in effect the same as sdnlldh "grown in the same nest ’’ (I, 34,9; 165,1 • 

VII, 66,1; X, 101,1; etc.). — The ' nest ’ here is the wood; ' the stallions with the 
mares' ( b) are the flames of Agni, which are often compared with horses (VI, 6,4 ; 

VIII, 43,16 ; X, 8,6; 79,7).—All this remains a mystery of the poets (c), who have, 
therefore, a special secret language ( d ). 

(c) Cf. X, 177,2d : ftasya padi, ltavdyo ni pdnti (for the latter cf. Bergaigne, 
ibid. I, 285,291; III, 67,224,242 ; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. I, 351,433 ; Ludwig,* 
Ueber Methode bei Interpretation des Bigveda, p. 56) ; TA. Ill, ll,4d; 5d- lid 
JUB. Ill, 36.Id.— 

(d) Cf. IX, 6,9c : giihd cid dadhife girab. 

STANZA 3: 

(a) rtdylni mayini sdm dadhdte 

(b) mitvd Usurp, jajdatur vardhdyanti I 

(c) viivasya ndbhim cdrato dhnivasya 

(d) kavii cit tdntum mdnasd viydntah II 

TBANSLATION: 

“ The pair, zealous for Truth and (yet) of wondrous power, have associated 
together: having formed the Infant, they begot and nurtured him—the navel of 
all that moves and all that stands still,—cutting the thread of even the Poet with 
deliberation. ” 

NOTES: 

The poet here thinks of heaven and earth as Agni’s original parents, see above 
my note on at. lc. 

(6) mitvd : of. ydd dmimita mdtdri in III, 29, 11c, 'when he (Agni) formed 
himself in the mother ’; S&yapa: sarpparicchidya. 

(d) viydntah '• a difficult, much-commented word. Ludwig ( Der Bigveda, 
IV, p. 400) emends it as viydntub and connects it with katMh. Wallis ( Cosmol. 
of the BV. p. 49 n. 1.) proposes vdyanti, of. sairwdyanti in II, 3,6c. But Oldenberg 
(Noten. II s.v.) remarks on this conjecture of Wallis: “ Doch divergiert dies 
gegeniiber viydntah in zwei Vokalen, Auslaut, Akzent, Numerus; mdnasd, daneben, 
wenn aucli moglioh, empfiehlt doch nicht gerade die Konjektur." Viydntah occurs 
also in IV, 38.9; X, 61,27 ; v(i)ydntah in I, 127,5; IV, 5,5; VI, 1,4; VII, 27,5. 
Anyway, if no emendation be made, it is not easy to establish the context of 
viydntah in the stanza under consideration. Perhaps it is an anaoolutbon for 
viyatt (fern, du.) in that the deities in general in the place of heaven and earth are 
taken in view by the poet in this p&da.— tdntd is symbolically the thread whiofa 
stretches from the earth to heaven, usually the 'thread' of thesacrifioe, theoontinuity 
of whioh leads to heaven, of. I, 142,1; 159,4 ; II, 8,6; X, 57,2 ; 180,1. However, it 
may well refer here to the ' thread ’ of speculation of the poet’s mind, cf. the fond 
comparison of the work of the poet with that of the weaver, in II, 28, 5c: 
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ma tdntus ehedi vdyato dhiyam me ‘ Let not the thread be out off, whilst I weave my 
song! ’ ' Cutting the thread of even the poet with deliberation ' would then mean 

that the gods have themselves made an end of the thread of further speculation of 
the poet: they have ordained a limit beyond whioh the speculative inquiries of 
even the poet cannot go. The same thought is continued in st. 6, Q.v. 

STANZA 4 : 

(a) rtdsya hi variandyah sdjatam 

(b) ifo vdj&ya pradivah sdcante I 

(c) adklvdsdm rddasi vdvasdni 

(d) ghrtdir dnnair vavfdhdte mddhdn&m ll 

TRANSLATION: 

“ For, the ways of Truth (lead) to the nobly-born (infant); enjoyments 
aooompany him from times immemorial for welfare. Heaven and earth, oovering 
themselves under their cloak, grow strong with ghee, foods, sweet drinks." 

NOTES: 

(ab) Cl. Piscbel, Vedische Studien, I, 50. 

(b) sdcante seems to be zeugmatic.—It is difficult to say whether ifah and 
vajaya are abstractly meant here, or concretely (then ' libations ’ and ‘ lor reward ’ 
respectively). My translation is influenced by the abstract nature of the pfcda a, as 
indeed of the whole hymn in general But in view of the p&da d, these words may 
also be taken to suggest ooncrete things; in that case, cf. VII, 1,3 e; tvdtji idivanta 
dpa yanti xAjdh ' To thee, (O Agni), come the many gifts." 

(od) Agni’s birth is a happy event for both heaven and earth. This is 
figuratively expressed in c by mentioning their * cloak * which, according to S&yapa, 
refers to the stars, vegetation, etc.—As the intransitive vfdh- is also connected 
with gen. (cf. I, 37, 5c ; II, 11, 20 ab ; P, 20,25), the gen. of mddhdn&m could be so 
taken as the instr. of the preceding words. The same connection also in 1,169,4d. 

8TANZA 5: 

(а) sapid svdsfr drufir v&vaiind 

(б) vidvin tnddhva Hj jabh&rd dfU kdm I 

(c) antdr ytme antdrifke purdjd 

(d) iechdn vavrim ovidat pCfapdsya II 

TRANSLATION: 

The skilled one, full of desire, has held the seven reddish sisters up from 
the sweet (drink) for view. He, born of yore, has stopped in the air; searching for 
a concealment, be found that of POyapa." 

NOTES: 

Some of the allusions in the stanza, particularly in cd, are quite obscure. 
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(a) N. V, 1. 

(ab) Here Agni’s flames (-horses) are referred to, which shoot forth from the 
sweet libations. 

(c) antdr yeme : of. VS. VII, 4 ; Asv. Gs. Ill, 6,8. As objeot, the flames may 
be supplied .—pnrdjah : nom. eg., 1 born of yore * : Agni is not only * youngest* but 
also‘ancient * (X, 4,1.2), for it was he who conducted the first sacrifioe (III, 
15,4) and there is no saorificer older than he (V, 3,5). See Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology , p. 91. 

(d) vavrim = rHpam according to Sftyapa, and Durga (on N.V, l ).—pOfandsya : 
Oldenberg (Die Hymnen des Bigveda , I, p. 467) emended it as pdfa asya, but later 
recognised the difficulties of the hiatus and the accent contained in the emendation, 
Noten. (s.v.), q.v. Most probably a secondary formation in -d from pufdn, cf. 
Macdonell, Vedic Grammar , § 326d (cp. 204); Note 15 on p. 205 (under § 327). 
Pfi^an knows of the hidden treasures (VI, 48, 15; VIII, 29,6). In fact his oonstant 
role is to find out the lost ones (Bergaigne, Bel. Ved . II, 421; Macdonell, Ved. Myth ., 
pp. 35 f.). Oldenberg (Die Hymnen des Bigveda, I, p. 467 n.2) significantly remarks 
that Pu?an is called dnastapa&u (X, 17,3) while with reference to Agni, X, 46, 2 b 
says : paidrp nd natfdrp, paddir dnu gman ; of. also I, 23,13.14. 

8TANZA 6: 

(a) sapid maryddah kavdyas iatakyus 

(5) t&sdm tkdm id abhi-arphurd gdt l 

(c) dydr ha skambhd upamdsya niU 

(d) pathdrji visargd dhamifie^u tasthau II 

TBANSLATION ; 

“ Seven boundaries the sages have fashioned ; unto one of them (boundaries) 
does the enclosed one (?) arrive. The pillar of Ayu stands in the nest of the 
highest one, at the end of the ways on the firm foundations. ” 

NOTES: 

The whole stanza is repeated as AV. V, 1,6, the text of the latter needing 
slight emendations in the light of the former; see HOS . vol. VII, p. 222. The 
first half of the stanza appears also in N. VI, 27. 

The plaoe of this stanza in AV. V,1 is hardly fitting with reference to context, 
whilst here, on the other hand, it is closely connected with the next one. In 
these two stanzas the poet gives expression to his deeply-felt inner experience 'that 
there are seven boundaries or limits to one’s perception as to the last and highest 
ideas or symbols of the first being, all speculations regarding which oannot g© 
further. These have been enumerated as follows: Skambha the highest 
non-Being and Being, Dakpa, Aditi, the Bta, and the Bull-Cow. Already Yiska (VI 
27), and after him Durga and S&yapa, have sought to find moral injunctions in this 
stanza. According to them, the wise have created seven boundaries; whoever 
transgresses even one of them will become a sinner (arphurd » aiphasvat m pdpavat). 
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They are theft, violation of a teacher’s bed, killing of a learned man, abortion, 
drinking, habitual addiction to wickedness, and false accusation of heinous crime; 
see L&kshman S&rup, English Translation of The Nigharttn and the Nimkta , 
p. 108. (As Prof. Sarup has remarked, Sayana’s Commentary, as given in Max 
Muller's second edition of the RV., omits bhnltuihatydm 4 abortion ', thereby 
making the number of the boundaries six instead of seven). However, abhi-ga 
cannot be taken to mean 4 to transgress *. 

(a) Cf. Kaus. 76, 21; 79,1. 

(c) skambhd is the well-known 4 world-pillar’, 4 support and stay of the whole 
universe ’, a symbol of the primeval god who bears the whole universe ; cf. AY. X, 
7-8 .—dydhi is not clear to me. 

(<Z) pathatfx visargt — 4 where the ways end ’, that is, at the end of the world. 
STANZA 7: 

(a) asac ca sac ca parami vioman 

(b) dak$asya jdnmann dditer upddsthe I 

(c) agnir ha nah prathamajd ftdsya 

(d) purva dyuni vr$abhdi ca dhendh II 

TRANSLATION: 

44 The Non-Being and the Being is in the highest heaven near the birth of 
Dak^a in the lap of Aditi. Agni is indeed to us the first-born of the Rta (Right 
Order) in the earliest age, and the Bull who is also a Cow. ” 

NOTES: 

(a) d&ac ca sdc ca 4 the Non-Being and the Being ' as the primordial condition 
of the world, cf. X, 129,1; &B. X,5,3,l. 

( b) Dak$a and Aditi are respectively the masculine and the feminine principles 
of creation ; the union of both these is a necessary condition of creation, cf. X, 72, 
4cd : dditer ddkfo ajayata ddk$ad v aditih pdri 4 From Aditi was Dak$a born and 
from Dak$a the Aditi*. Creation, or for that matter the sexual act, has often been 
taken into consideration by the Vedic poets while pondering over the origin of the 
world, cf. X, 129,5. According to Bfh. UP. 1,4,3 the Atman split himself into 
man and wife, and out of the union of these two mankind was born. The same 
relationship is also conceived between Puru$a and Virftj in X, 90,5. 

(c) prathamajd rtdsya is, in later Vedic literature, the Praj&pati, cf. AV. IV, 
35,1; XII, 1,61; or VUvakarman, cf. AV. VI, 122,1. Here, in the stanza under 
consideration, Agni is said to be so; the speculation about Agni is carried by the 
poet on to the Rta as the highest principle governing the world. 

(d) The Bull who is also a Cow * is taken here as a cosmic primeval being 
cf. Ill, 38, 7 (cf. also 5); 56,3; IV, 3, 10; AV. IX, 4,3; XI, 1,34. This is a 
mythical expression of the primordial act of creation. 



KHARAVELA 

BY 

J. Przyluski, (France). 

The famous inscription of Kharavela incised on the upper front of the Hathl- 
gumpha cave at Udayagiri-Khandagiri in Orissa is an eulogy on a ruler of Kalinga, 
named Kharavela. In a Miscellany of papers presented to Rao Saheb, Mahopadh- 
yaya Gidugu Venkata Ramamurti Pantalu Garu, Guntur, 1933, Professor S. K. 
Chatterji has studied the name Khftravela. From the Sanskjrt material in band, 
Kharavela can be explained as meaning 1) “ sharp and bitter”, or 2) “ sea-shore, 
shore of the salt sea ”, but both the above meanings would be rather uncommon for 
a personal name. 

Analysed from the standpoint of Dravidian, the name would appear to be a 
compound consisting of two parts, khdra and vela . The first part can be compared 
with the common Dravidian word for M black ” which is found in Tamil as kdr 
" blackness ”, ham “ black ”. The second part vela can be compared with the 
Dravidian word which is found in Tamil as vel “ lance, spear Kharavela 
would be based on a Dravidian kdr-vel “ he of the black or terrible lance ”, black 
in the sense of destructive. The name of Kharavela would exist in Sanskjrt in 
another form, as the name of a vegetable. There are the words kdravellaka and 
karavalli meaning a kind of bitter gourd (memordica charantia). In shape, this 
plant is tapering, its outline being like the blade of a spear, and the colour is dark 
green. Kdravellaka can thus be explained as a plant resembling a black spear. 

The Dravidian etymology of kdravellaka and karavalli seems quite convin¬ 
cing, but the explanation of the name Kh&ravela is open to difficulties: 

(1) What we know of the Kalifiga in the times of Khftravela refers to a 
country where the population, using a Munda tongue, was partly aryamzed already. 
Therefore we must make sure, before we seek a Dravidian etymology for the name 
of this king, that no possible explanation exists either through the Indo-Aryan or 
through the Munda. 

(2) If " black lance ” suggests a most terrible weapon, every warrior, or at 
least every chief must have painted his spear black, and therefore this colour can 
hardly have characterized the arms of one particular man. 

One of the Indian names of the ass is khara . This is not an Indo-European 
name. It is missing in the most ancient Sanskft texts, but it is common to the 
l anguages of India and of Iran. 1 When, long ago, I compared the words salvo 

\ Caldwoll, Compar. Gram, of the Dravidian, p. 681; J. Bloch, B8L. «xv, 1984, fasc. 1, 
p. 15 ; RAgamcy, Bibliographie analytique in BEFEO, 1985, index, s. v. khara • 
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and sarabha , I showed that in Indian languages the names of animals bear often 
enough a suffix which has two forms : -bha or -va. 1 In gardabha " ass ", we find 
the form -bha. If to khara we add the suffix -v a, it is possible to explain 
Khdravela. 

In the Vi$pupurfc$a (trsl. WILSON, p. 474-475), Garddhaba or Gardabhin 
is the name of a dynasty. The family of Gardabhila appears in the Purftpas 
among the successors of the Andhras. The Jain story of K&laka, the Kalakftcftrya- 
katha, records how the saint Kalaka, having been insulted by the king Gardablulla 
of Ujjain, went to the land of the &akas and persuaded a number of 6&ka kings to 
invade Ujjain and overthrow the dynasty of Gardabhilla.* In India, then, we 
know of dynasties and kings whose names are derived from the ass's name. 

If we admit now, to mean the ass, a derivative * khara-va , it is possible to 
form Kh&ravela with it, almost by the same process as bamanera with Sramatm. 
Kharavela would mean “ born of the Ass ", just like Gardabhin or Gardabhilla. 

This comparison throws some light, at the same time, upon the meaning of 
irdmanera . The srdmanera or irama^oddeia , (in Pali sdtnanera and satnanuddesa) 
“ novice ", is the disciple of a sramana , which means that between his guru and 
himself, the same spiritual parentage exists as between a father and his son, or 
between a dynasty and the divine animal from which it has sprung. 




THE KALIKAPURANA, KALIDASA AND MAGHA. 


by 

V. Raghavan, (Madras). 


The Kalikapurapa 1 deals in full with the story of Kalidasa’s Kumarasam- 
bhava, the main story of the marriage of Siva and Parvatl, as also the story of 
Satl-Dak$&yanl alluded to in Canto I. 21 and 53, and the story of the curse on Man- 
matha alluded to by Kalidasa in IY. 40-43. There are many places where the 
Pur&na is unable to escape the influence of the poet which goes to the extent of not 
only borrowing the same details, same ideas and figures, but also of using the same 
words. There are three love-situations in the Kalik&purana, over which it spreads 
the ideas and expressions it borrows from the Kumarasambhava. Firstly, there is 
the situation in which Kama tempts Brahma and the Praj&patis and sages to amour 
with Sandhya; secondly, there is the story of Satl-Dak$ayanl marrying Siva; and 
thirdly, there is the story of the marriage of the same as Parvatl and Siva. The 
following are the similarities between the K&likapurana and the Kumarasambhava 
of Kalidasa: 


K&lik&purapa. 

1. Ch. 2. Si. 22. Manmatha shoot¬ 
ing his arrow at Brahma and the 
sages: 


2. Ch. 2. 28. Brahmi is disturbed 


4. Ch. 4. 34. Brahma oreates Spring 
for the aid of Kama who desires to 
make Siva succumb to his shafts ; 
and says of Spring to Kama: 


Kumarasambhava. 

III. 20. 

( Mallinatha; ® 

K. S. IV. 41. 

K. S. III. 21. Indra tells Kama: 

ft 

mm g^tsfir *wm ** i 


as a result of Kama's arrow : 

*t?tt fm ** * 

3. Ch. 2.42-43. Siva who is looking on describes Kama here as 
whioh reminds us of Kalidasa, Baghuvaip6a, XII. 


1 Ve&kateftvara Press Edn. 
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ipm: ft* * l 

wrt ft* ?*nrg*rerft n 

5. Ch. 7. 11-12. When Kftma approa- 
ches Siva, all the beings around 
6iva begin to mate : 

qfk 5T*t: ftdTHt I 

*T «T fi. r SL 4 n* <T* 3535* ^ 

6. Ch. 7. 26. Spring makes even the 

creepers and trees clasp each other : 

adi**rcf: sprain i 

vsp *ft**r%* m ** * ii 

7. Ch. 9. 32-33. Brahma says of Him¬ 
self, 6iva and Visnu : 

fir ^ ft*T: ^T^ZT J^TT: I 
^ ** f**T 3r^T wC II 


8. Ch. 9. 51. 6iva says : 

*V9i frn^foy i 

<TC* || 

9. Ch. XT. 13. On the occasion of the 
marriage of Satl and 6iva, the 
snakes, skin-garment and the like 
on Siva’s body transform them¬ 
selves into suitable ornaments : 

o±WH<T*T i 

**t* 35»m* * 'rfr^rfar: n 

Again, during the marriage of Par- 
vatl and 6iva: ch. 46. 47-48. 

stsEm | 

ft*!: | 

10. Ch. 14. 16. Siva and Satl enjoying : 

3T 3 j r«f *d m 


Jimi^ II 

K. S. III. 35. 
tfafiwf)} Jn%r i 

SrsliPt FTC fiR*PF II 
K. S. IN. 39. 


fcnreroT ii 

K. S. II. 4. 

§«r JTT^q%: I 

?pmf¥»TFTK II 

and again K. S. VII. 44. 

f^T FT 

FTqRiiM sprirm^ i 
fawMtFKM cR: *4lfH 
ii 

K. S. III. 50 b. 

tost? 


K. S. VII. 32-35. 

Flfo %?TTWm: 

aMI^MM^ F d^TTfT 
5^?r»n^: it 

*WT M^.<1 ^Ji«l'n<.|uii 
^WJtTTOR^i; I 
^tofrir 

TTCg: ’EVRJralm : II 
^'rftsr 

ft JTCF CT?T II 


K. 8. VIII. 11. 
ft 

tla: : l 
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This ‘mirror’ idea is again intro- ft*4*l;iftH*llf*H: 

duced when Siva and Parvatl are ^ifil $Tfil «T ^TT WwT^TT II 
in enjoyment, in ch. 47. Si. 36. 

11. Ch. 14. 19. 20. Tn this same context, the Kalikftpur&pa makes Siva tell things 
in the ear of Satl, out of a desire to see her face more closely, though the 
words could hear open expression: 3 $k(h aiviftt JJ: I flWivf 

fd 3T5 >• wliich brings to our mind a passage in K&lid&sa’s Megha 

Sandesa, IT. 36: 

SPTT^i UTfa ft** U: S#*t ytfliq. 


12. Ch. 14. 16. 16. Siva decorates Satl K. S. VIII. 27. 
with flowers: 

<M l fcg;wi;pq Tfil BWI I fit 

urn firm 0WH3 ii i etc. 

13. Ch. 43. 35-38. Satl has become Parvatl and Himav&n offers her to Siva to 
attend on Him. Though an obstacle to His penance, Siva aooepts her; for, 
real firmness is that which survives all disturbances : 

fawldHIdiHHfiWf 1 K. S. I. 59. 


’fanrfir uto: i 


K. S. I. 59. 

H«P5Hjl|gRl fit HUlt: 
5«£onvrt PiR^ils3*Ht i 
*lffT 

^ft ^ %TT% fl 'fra: ll 


fir fawfo u 5 br ^ %rt% fi ^hcr: n 

14. Ch. 44. of the Purana describing the plight of the Devas under the rule of the 
demon T&raka is inspired by K. S., II and Sisup&lavadha, I. 

15. Siva looks amorously at Pftrvatl as K. S. III. 67. 


a result of Kftma’s entry: Ch. 
44. 10 3. 

t$5lHl(fljftfT: I 

16. Ch. 44. 114. 

q# g firftMftifanw g i 

3^t fii^PiPiTO 11 

17. Ch. 44. 122. The Gods pray : 

18. Ch. 44.127. Siva disappears then: 

19. Ch. 45. Pftrvatl requests her mother 
to permit her to do penance : 


K. S. III. 67. 

fcn&radt 

wipiK’ipmr fireNvnfii 11 
K. S. III. 69. 

i 

K. S. III. 72. 
sr*¥r *rrc ftfT 

K. 8. III. 74. 
sisfl^ »JfT mRiW^JT: i 

K. 8. V. 59. 

fITT mwufiuji sy 

w jnvn trofc wUJMt* 
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20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


Ch. 45. 21. Mens argues with 
PSrvatJ: 

gfcg STCRT I 

45. 22-23. 

*T<Tt CiAtell tTT?t *R *1*3 ^ *I«HI t 
3%% %«T 8l*l(d 3R 5TPT TO ^Trft II 


K. S. V. 4. 

TOfrff T Rfcl ^3 *TO: 
TO « fflt W =3 TO* fj: I 

K. 8. V. 5. 

sfrfr tot irret fafi r gi 
, t*ii3*iito gg# to*t u 


Ch. 45. 32-34. The description of penance of PSrvatl,—amidst fires in summer, 
amidst waters in winter and so on,—found in K. S. V. 20-27 is borrowed in 
substance by the Ealik&pur&pa. 

Ch. 45. 37. KslidSsa's explanation K. R. V. 28. 

of the name Aparna is borrowed by fa^Wi^H'Hlfvmi 

the Purapa : TO fr TOT TOT: TO T3: I 


^ +fsdi II 

Ch. 45. 40. Parratl excelled the 
sages in her penance: 

RlTO TOIT g«ft^ I 

Ch. 45. 60. PSrvatl asks her maid 


TO % 3TOT TOT: ?PTT jg: I 
tlTOMI^WuM: fiRTO 
*Kw<iqflRl =3 TTT HClft-?: II 

K. S. V. 29. 

TTT: 

IFlftTO HT I 


Ch. 45. 60. PSrvatl asks her maid K. 8. Y. 51. 

to reply to the Vatu, with a mere ffir TTfawifafftfl fraTOTT 

glance at her: fldbM HT «T 5^13! l 

^*T PlflTO fjRT I suit TOft <T R»l f TO f ti«fl 

HvJItivwhs «I%or II f^TTOSR^PteSFT II 

The Vatu laughs at Siva in the PurSpa in the same manner as in the K. 8. 

Ch. 45. 94. Parvatl gives a short K. 8. V. 83. 
and dignified reply: 

^ ^ j^%sto i h at nf^tsTTO^ - 

dski*iw*i to TOgsrs^r^ u tott^t tot to< t t* i 

Ch^45. 95-98. PSrvatl continues: K. 8. V. 83. 

I 

* * * 3*^4 * few: TO T3: f%%- fTO^TOTfo f*TOa 35 : 

sOka 3*f : • rrfrcjj: ^RaItki to 1 

*t$*h>0tow+ * * • 11 


Ch. 45. 100. PSrvatl says : K. 8. V 84 

«i-wiIm fat nft«<iimTO 

Ch. 45. 114. coming out of his K. 8. V. 86. 
guise, Siva says : srw JPJJTORlfw 

too tftat fratsf to Rrctro 1 sfci v i M i faftPa m 


JHlTOTOfif TOffT fro: 
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31. Cl). 46. 2. K. S. VI. I. 

3?*r JTTf i *fWt hRV<i ftw: i 

# # fT^Trrr I etc. TT3T ^ \«tal «TPT: JHlPfriSR^RtTfaftf II 

32. Cli. 46. 9. K- 8. VI. 3. 

u.rlfiHUnft BH *1-0f^*«sj<si 1 * 1 ^ 3*^*1. 1 ’ft'ft't, «4 IGi4«ii*^ 3H ti«K WWR: I 

fasrPTIRPT ^iftl’PI JTPJftg 3TT II 


It was said above that the description of the plight of the Gods nnder 
Tfcrakasura in Ch. 44 is inspired not only by Canto II of the Kum&rasambhava 
but also by Canto I of the 8i6upalavadha of Magha. There is one verse especially 
in the Parana which discloses verbal similarity with Magha : 

Kalikapurana, Ch. 44, 7-8 

Magha, 8. V. I. 59 : 


j hm3«<ii 


3 <T^8T I 


And the ‘Narmasacivya’ which Vftyu joined Candra in doing is described by 
M&gha in &1. 60. 

The earliest reference to the Kalikapurana now known is in Nanyadevas 
Bharata Bh&sya and on this basis, Mr. P. K. Gode fixed A. D. 1000 as the lower 
limit for the date of the Kalikapurana 1 Magha is assigned to the end of the 
7th cent, and the beginning of the 8th cent. A. D. And this date can be taken 
as furnishing the upper limit for the date of the Kalikapurana. 
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BY 

E. J. Rapson. (Cambridge). 

The royal title aivapati-gajapati-narapati^rdja-trayddhipati , 'Overlord of 
the three rftjas, the lord of horses, the lord of elephants, the lord of men * is 
assumed by kings of the four families who reigned in the United Provinces, in 
Central India and the Central Provinces, and in Bihftr during the period from 
c. A.D. 1040 to 1240. These, in the chronological order of the appearance of the 
title in their copper-plate land-grants and their stone inscriptions, were the Kala- 
churis of Tripurl (Jubbulpore), the Gahadavftlas of Benares and Eanauj, the Senas 
of Bengal and Bihar, and the Chandellas of Jejftkabhukti (Bundelkhand). 

The title is first found in the Goharwft grant of the Kalachuri king Karpa, 
dated in the seventh year of his administration = A.D. 1047 (BN. 1578). 1 In this 
the king is styled ‘ The overlord of Trikalifiga, who by his own arm won (the title of) 
overlord of the three rftjas, the lord of horses, the lord of elephants, the lord 
of men*. 

The Kalachuri kings, Gafigeya and his son Karpa, were great conquerors ; 
and under their rule the boundaries of the kingdom of Tripurl were widely extended 
in every direction. The title ' Overlord of Trikalifiga ’ was probably won and 
transmitted to his son by Gftngeya, who, according to the Goharwft grant, defeated 
the lord of Utkala (Orissa \ one of the Three Kalifigas. The claim to be styled 
' Overlord of the three rftjas Ac/ must no doubt originally have been established in 
the same way by some actual victory ; but it is probable, in view of its use by 
successive kings, that the title which now passed to Karpa by right of conquest 
had already become a conventional designation, and that the phrase ' won by his 
own arm * was simply a stereotyped formula. 

The growth of the Kalachuri kingdom was at the expense of the empire of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas of Eanauj which was now coming to its end. The passing 
of one of its last remaining possessions may be dated with some precision. 

In Vikrama Sam vat (v.) 1093 = A.D. 1037 the region of Kaui&mbl ( Kaui&mba - 
marufala), that is to say, the Allab&bftd District of the U. P., was still under the 
rule of Yasahpftla, the last of the Gurjara-Pratih&ras (BN. 121); and ten years 
later the Kalachuri king Karpa issued bis Goharwft grant which bestows on a 

1 BN.«D. B. Bh&ndark&r, A List of the Inscription* of Northern India (appendix to 
Bpigraphica Indiea, VoU. xx-xxii). The writer of this paper desires to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to P*of. Bhandarkar's List , and to Dr. Hem Chandra Ray's Dynastic History of Northern India , 
Vols. I and II. 
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pandit the ownership of a village in the same neighbourhood (the Kauidmba- 
pattald). 

Thus the first appearance in inscriptions of the royal title ' Overlord of the 
three rftjas Ac/ is associated with the neighbourhood of KautambI, the once famous 
capital of the Vatsas in Panchftla, now represented by the two villages Kosam 
Inftm and Kosam Khirftj on the Jumna in the AUahabftd District. Some idea of 
its size and importance may l* gathered from its remains which * include those of a 
vast fortress with earthen ramparts and bastions, four miles in circuit, with an 
average height of 30 to 85 feet above the general level of the country' (Imperial 
Gazetteer , xv, 407). 

In his later years Karna sustained a series of defeats and was deprived of 
many of his possessions. At some time before A.D. 1073 (BN. 1227) he abdicated 
in favour of his son Ya6al^karna, who inherited the royal titles * Overlord of 
Trikalifiga ’ and 4 Overlord of the three rftjas Ac.’ which continued to be used by his 
successors until the end of the dynasty c. A.D. 1195. 

At this period Kanftamhl had lost much of its political importanoe. It was 
eclipsed by Kanauj in the Farrukhftbad District of the U. P. which, from the time 
of Harsha (A.D. 606-47), was recognised as the seat of the titular sovereignty of 
Northern India ; and, even after it was captured and plundered by Mahmfid of 
Ghazni in 1019, it retained much of its ancient renown as it passed successively 
from the Gurjara-Pratihftras to the Kalachuris, and from the Kalachuris to the 
G&ha^av&las. 

It was in the Benares District that the Gfthadavftla family rose to distinction; 
and it was from his stronghold near Benares that Chandradeva, the first member 
of the family to attain to regal rank, conquered Kanauj and made himself master 
of its dominions in the United Provinces. Three at least of his four land-grants, 
and probably all of them — the provenance of one has not been recorded — were 
actually found in the fort of Chandr&vatl, a village whioh still preserves the memory 
of his name in the Benares District; and in the earliest of these grants, dated 
Y. 1145 - A.D. 1090 (BN. 154\ he bears the title Nija-bhiqopdrjita-&rl-K&nya- 
lcubj&dhipatya , 1 He who by his own ann won the overlordship of the renowned 
Kanauj ', and claims to be the protector of the holy shrines of Benares, Kanauj, 
Uttara-Kosala (Oudh), and Indrasthftna (probably another form of Indraprastha 
or Delhi). 

In this grant Chandradeva's claim to he the overlord of the three rftjas is not 
made in its wonted form as a kingly title Nija-bhnjopdrjitaimpati 0 ; but neverthe¬ 
less the claim is definitely made in regard to two of these — the Ix>rd of men and 
the ‘ Lord of elephants '—and it is extended to three other tributary prinoes. In a 
passage which consists of a series of long compounds filled with elaborate and 
far-fetched conoeits in the approved kdvya style. Thus, for example, in plaoe of a 
prosaic statement that the * Lord of men' was one of the king s feudatories, we 
have a oompound which means that the king's footstool was suffused with t e 
clusters of emerald rays from the coronet and the earrings of the Lard of men . 
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The title ‘ Overlord of the three rajas Ac.’ re-appears in some of the grants of 
Chandradeva’s successors, and especially in those which have reference to land in 
the region of Kausiiuibl — the Allahabad District or the Doab ; and when it occurs 
it is usually followed by another title which is a tribute to the king’s learning and 

wisdom_ \ividha-vidyd vicdra-Vacaspati , ‘A Vachaspati in the discussion of 

manifold lore 7 . One of the grants of Chandradeva’s grandson, Govindachandra, in 
which these two titles are combined, is of especial interest. It is dated V. 1177 = 
A.D. 1120 (BN. 205) and refers to a transfer of ownership in a village of the 
Antardla-pattald — the ‘ Intermediate District ’, the Doab — which was formerly 
given by the Kaiachuri king Yasahkarna to his royal preceptor. 

The same titles are borne by Govindachandra’s grandson. Jayachchandra, 
in a stone inscription which commemorates the foundation in V. 1245 = A.D. 1189 
of a &aiva temple at the village of Mehavada in the Kauiaviba-pattald , the modern 
Meshad about seven miles from Kosam (BN. 418). 

In 1193 Jayachchandra, the * Jaichand Ral, of Benares' of the Muslim 
historians, was killed while fighting against the forces of Muhammad Ghori at 
Chandrawar on the Jumna in the Et&wah District; and after the battle the victors 
proceeded to Benares and razed its temples to the ground. Thus ended the famous 
Hindu empire of Kanauj, which for some six centuries had maintained its pre¬ 
eminence in Northern India. But still for at least four more years Jayachchandra's 
son Harischandra continued to rule in the provinces. His Machhllshahr grant 
shows that he held some part of the Jaunpur District in V. 1253 = A.D. 1197 
(BN. 433). In a grant of the same year issued by a feudatory chief of the village 
of Belkharg in the Mirzapur District, a blank space is left for the name of the 
suzerain (jmamabhattdraka) of Kanauj (BN. 434). This omission is probably 
significant. At that date there may well have been some uncertainty as to the 
rightful owner of the title. Harischandra had lost the reality of power; but to the 
last he clung to all the high-sounding titles of his predecessors— Paramabhapfdraka - 
Malidrdjadhirdja-Parameivara-Paramaindheivardsvapati-gajapati, narapati-r a j a- 
trayddhipati - Vtvidha-vicdra - Vacaspati-Snmad-Hariicaiidradevah. 

Three of the Sena kings of Bengal and Bihar also bear in their land-grants 
the title Overlord of the three rajas &c.’ followed by other titles which are 
distinctive of the Sena family. These kings are Lak^mapasena, c. 1185—1206, 
and bis two sons Visvarftpasena, c. 1206—1225, and Ke4avasena, c. 1225—1230. 
T^kfmaqasena , the contemporary of Jayachchandra, is known from the evidence 
of the land-grants to have invaded the G&hadav&la dominions and to have claimed 
to be the conqueror of the region with which the title * Overlord of the three r&jas 
etc. was especially associated. According to his own M&dh&inagar grant (BN. 1690) 
he defeated the king of K&4I (Benares) and according to the grants of his sons 
(BN. 1692 and 1693) he set up pillars of victory in the sacred place of Vi6ve6vara 
on the Ganges (Benares) and on the banks of the TrivepI (All&h&b&d). Lak$maqa- 
sena, therefore, won the title by conquest and transmitted it to bis sons in due 
course. The date of his invasion of the G&hadav&la kingdom cannot be determined 
with accuracy; but it must presumably lie between the beginning of Lftk^mapasena's 
reign c. 1185 and the Muslim conquest in 1193. 
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Lastly, the Chandella king Trailokyavarman, the successor of Paramardin, is 
called ‘ Overlord of the three rajas etc/ and ‘ Overlord of Trikalihga ' in the Rewah 
grants of his feudatories Kumftrapftla and Hariraja, the mahdrdriakas of Kakaredl 
inV. 1297 and 1298= A.D. 1240 and 1241 (BN. 530 and 533). There are the 
usual titles of the Kalachuri kings from the time of Karpa to the end of the 
dynasty; and their attribution in this grant to a Chandella king is due to a 
misunderstanding which is easily explained. 

Kakaredl, the modern Kakreri in the Pannft State of Bundelkhand, is descri¬ 
bed by Sir Alexander Cunningham as ' a large place on the table-land at the head 
of the principal Pass, the Mamani Ghat, leading to the west towards Band* and 
Kalin jar and Mahoba ’ (Arch. Sur . Rep xxi. 146). This Pass was held by the 
same family of mahdrdnakas first as feudatories of the Kalachuri kings, 
Jayasimha in A.D. i 175 and Vijayasiipha in A.D. 1195 (BN. 1244 and 432) and 
subsequently as feudatories of the Chandella king Trailokyamalla in A.D. 1240 and 
124 L (BN. 530 and 533) ; and the mahdrdnakas continued to give to the last 
mentioned the titles of their former overlords. In his Garra grants of V. 1261 = 
A.D. 1205 (BN. 4 48 and 449), Trailokyamalla bears his proper Chandella title 
1 Overlord of Kalinjar 1 (Kaladjarddhipati). 

It would seem then that the curious titles ‘Lord of horses', 1 Lord of elephants \ 
and 1 Lord of men ’ were those of actual local rftjas who at some time were forced 
to submit to the will ot an overlord in the Allahab&d District. At present neither 
the r&jas nor their original overlord can be identified. It is possible that the title 
‘ Overlord of the three rftjas etc.' may already have become traditional and 
stereotyped at the time when it is first found in inscriptions. All that can be said 
with confidence is that, during the period of its use from c. 1040 to 1240, it denoted 
the overlord of the Allfthabad District, the region of the once famous kingdom of 
Kau£ambl, and that it passed by conquest from one possessor of this region to the 
next. It is first observed in a grant of the Kalachuri king Karpa, and it was prob¬ 
ably won by him from Ya6ahpftla, the last Gurjara-Pratihara king of Kanauj 
between 1040 and 1047. It continued to be used by Karpa’s successors until the 
end of their kingdom c. 1195, when it had long ceased to be significant. In the 
meantime it had been won by the Gfthadavalas of Benares and Kanauj who 
conquered the region in which it was used c. 1090 ; and finally it was won by 
Laksmapasena between 1185 and 1193 and was borne by his successors until 
1230. It was incorrectly attributed to the Chandella king Trailokyamalla in 1240 
and 1241 in the grants of his feudatories the mahdrdnakas of Kakaredl, who were 
formerly feudatories of the Kalachuri kings. 



L’ACCEPTION PBEMlfeRE DE YON!-. 

by 

L. Renou, (Paris). 

Le mot ydni - dans le 9gveda n’a pas d’emploi spEcialisE ; il recouvre une 
notion qn*on ponrrait rendre par “ emplacement, siEge, receptacle ", sans qu'aucun 
indioe precis permette d’y reoonnaitre une valeur plus concrete on plus technique. 
Ydni- s'applique surtout, d'une part au “ lieu " o(i devant la vedi le feu rituel 
s’allume (ou les feux: le pluriel trifU ydnifu rEpondant 4 1'EpithEte d’Agni trifadha - 
tthd- “ qui a trois sE jours "), Eventuellement 4 cette vedi mime (I'Agni vedifdd- 
est celui mime dont il est dit 4 tant de reprises qu’il a 4 “ prendre place sur le 
ydni -”, ydnim asddam et analogues). D’autre part, au “ lieu ", c’est-4-dire au 
“ recipient " oCi vient se dEverser le soma pressure. Mais on trouve ce mime mot 
pour noter aussi les “ sejours " de Varupa II 38 8, de Yama X 123 6 (Bergaigne I 
p. 85 et 92), d’Indra I 104 1 YII 24 1, d’Indra et de Eutsa IV 16 JO (Bergaigne II 
p. 272), des ennemis d’Indra I 63 4, 104 7, 174 4, de la Vac X 125 7, des troupeaux 
retenus par les Papi IV 50 2 ; la “ demeure " heureuse ofi le joueur voit vivre oelui 
qui ne joue pas X 34 11, la “ couche " oil YamI invite son frere 4 entendre avec 
elle X 10 7, etc. De fapon plus abstraite, mais en vertu de symboles qui sont 
transparents pour qui connait lee Equivalences vediques, on nous parle du sEjour 
de la Loi", jridtya y&nau (ydnim) passim (Bergaigne III p. 230 et 238) et du sein 
de respace (sombre)" IV 1 11 = 17 14 rdjaso y&nau . 

Les EpithEtes sont rares et peu precises : le ydni- d’Agni est une fois tirfi&vant- 
VI 15 16 (ceci comments, par ex., A B. I 28 28); ibid, il est “comparable 4 un 
nid ", kuldyinam : sur quoi un autre poEte assimile directement le ydni - 4 un uid 
d’oiseau* vir ydnd vasatdv iva IX 62 15. Par ailleurs on n'a que des adjectifs 
▼agues ou qui rEsultent d’une association secondaire : hdrtm X 96 2 (hymne qui 
)oue a?ec le motif du hdri -), pjihUm X 99 2 (Bergaigne III p. 83), prtydm IX 38 
6 ( passage 4 1’EpithEte du regime priyk- qu’on a dans priydsya ydniyu X 123 5, 
appKq*»4 4 Agni). Pareillement fiviya- III 29 10 et X 91 4 provient de la locution 
ridsya ydnisdkrtaffi ydnim (isoiEment devdkftam VII 4 5) de sukrtdsya y&nau 
III 29 8 X 61 6, variants de fidsya ydnau t comme sans doute arkdsya ydnim IX 
25 6 et 50 4 n*est< aussi qu'une autre formulation du ftd— concrEtisE dans 1 
hymne qui en est le vEhicule. Inversement le " sEjour " des ennemis des dieux 
sera appelE dkfta— I 104 7 et peut-etre, si l’on admet la correction adoptEe notam- 
ment par Qeldner, 63 4. Quant 4 ghfidvaniarji ydnim (passim), la formula implique 
1'analyse ghftdsya y&nau III I 7 qui repose elle-meme sur une Equivalence 
gkrtdr- =*ydni- que le texte nous fournit II 3 11 (Bergaigne II p. 8). Le ydni- du 
soma n’est pas dEcrit de fafon plus topique: i’EpithEte vdnyam IX 97 46 rappelle les 
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formules dnifdd- da IXme mag<Jala, mais les expressions dyohaiam (com- 

mentaire invraisemblable chez Bergaigne II p. 86) et hira^ydyam n’enferment plus 
rien de rEel. 

L’analyse des composEs en ne donne rien de plus que l’examen des 

EpithEtes: ghrtdyoni -, appliquE 4 Agni, 4 Mitra-Varupa, an sacrifice, n’est pas 
distinct de ghrtdsya ydni- ; il est probable que priddyoni - V 42 J, qui dEsigne un 
Asura (Aryamn ?), nest autre qu’une expression reclierchEe, dont la teneur comp- 
lEte, soit *pr 9 adajyayoni- t laisserait voir un Equivalent de ghrtdyoniSddddyoni 
EpithEte d’Agni, ramasse en un composE la formule banale ydnim (a)sad-. Diviyoni -, 
autre EpithEte d’Agni, se comprend de soi. De memo satydyoni -, EpithEte d’Indra 
“ en qui rEside le vrai Un peu plus hardiment, les fiEches sont dites kdrriayoni- 
M quiont pour sEjour l’oreille (du personnage atteint par elles? Neisser Zum 
Worterb. s.v.) M . Plus effacE encore parait etre le sens de ydni - dans les composEs 
syond- et duryorid -, dont M. Wackemagel (KZ. XLVI p. 268 sqq., complEtE LXI 
p. 203) avait reconnu l’appartenance 4 ce groupe, appartenance qua confirmEe et 
prEcisEe philologiquement Oldenberg (Gott. Nacbr. 1914 p. 169 sqq.; of. aussi 1917 
p. 131). Syond - “ oh l'on est 4 l’aise ” s’applique 4 la terre, aux chemins et notam- 
ment au barhts ; duryond- est le 44 lieu ” oh Indra rejette ses ennemis. Le dErivE 
yonydr- qualifie la “ montagne”. Laissons de cotE, provisoirement, sdyoni- et 
krmdyoni-. 

II est facile Evidemment de considErer ces emplois comme rEsultant d’une 
extension, ou si l’on veut d’une figure, 4 partir d’un sens premier “ matrioe Les 
conoeptions jrgvEdiques, surtout si on les voit au travers du rituel postErieur, s’y 
pretent aisEment: oelle no t am men t qui fait du ydni- une cavitE situEe au centre de 
la vedi, et oii le feu s’allume des mains de l'officiant tandisqu’il y verse le ghrtd- 
et d’autres substances liquides. Les associations que font les Brahmapa entre 
ydni - (devayoni-) et les aotes relatifs 4 la conception et 4 la procrEation sont bien 
connues. Sans memo s’arreter au cas extrEme de Bergaigne qui, fidEle 4 son systEme 
d’interprEtation, traduit 4 peu prEs uniformEment par M matrioe M (v. notamment II 
p. 7, 101 et passim), il est sensible que la plupart des auteurs (of. par example 
Foy Aufs. Kuhn p. 424, Pisohel Ved. Stud. Ip. 181 4 propos de t rdkfd^A-) voient 
dans ydni - u sEjour M une sorte d’emploi mEtaphorique fondE sur ydni - matrioe M : 
de 14 les traduotions par “ sein, womb, Soboss M . 

Quel est pourtant l’appui du sens de 11 matrioe ” dans le ^tgveda ? Il est 
indEniable V 78 5 vi jihltva vanaspate ydnib stfyantyd iva “ ouvre-toi, arbre, 
oomme le sein de oelle qui va enfanter ” : mais il s’agit d’un bymne magique ofi 
1'on a reconnu depuis longtemps une addition tardive (v. Oldenberg ad loc.). Sont 
pareillement du RV. rEcent, et memo du plus rEoent, les emplois du mot oh le sens 
de M matrioe M se justifie notamment par la juxtaposition aveo gdrbha -: 4 savoir I 
164 33 et, sans doute, 82; dans le livre X: 162 1 (et vers suivants, hymne 
magique), 63 15, 101 3 (appliquE par image au " sillon M oh Ton sEme le gram) et 
probablement 107 9. De memo le oomposE sdyoni dans la mesure ofi il rsnd 
1’idEe 41 ayant la memo matrioe ”, appartient aux portions modernes du reoueil: I 
164 30 et 38, 159 4. Il ne semble pas que dans les portions anciennes la 44 Doppel- 
sinnigkeit 99 relevEe par Geldner pour III 58 4 et (dans le oomposE kfp^dyonib) II 
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20 7 impose de reconnaitre d6j4 ce sens. Tout se passe comme si, partant d'une 
valour relativeroent g4n6rale, le mot s’6tait 8p6cialis6 4 la favour des representations 
mythiques-rituelles du M s4jour M qu'ont accr6dit4es les hymnes. Un transfert 
parallels, etymologiquement plus clair, se laisse observer dans vpdstha - qui, du 
sens de “ siege, receptacle " soul atteste dans le Veda, en vient 4 designer ult6rieure- 
ment “ les organes sexuels *' (plus particuli6rement ceux de la femme). 

Cet indice cbronologique se confirme par des indices de forme et d’emploi. 
Certes il taut se garder d'attacher une importance exoessive au fait que le mot 
ydni -, dans ses valours “ figurees ’’, s'applique toujours 4 des entites ou des person- 
nages masculins. Les transpositions dans l'ordre du sexe sont trop communes 
dans le RV. Mais cette Constance est instructive. II s’y ajoute que le mot ydni - 
lui-meme est du masculin. Le genre teminin apparait dans l’AV. et le YV., c’est- 
4-dire quand se fixe l’acception de 44 matrioe ” (soit, pour l'AV., VI 121 4 V 25 8 
VII 97 5 X 6 23, pour la VS., XIX 87 et 94 XVII 79); les rares passages du RV. 
oil ydni - sign i fie 41 mat rice " n'ont malheureusement pas de genre determinable. 
On sait que le genre feminin n'est d6finitivement acquis que dans les Br&bmapa 
(et encore, pour devayoni -, il y a flottement, cf. chez BR.); mais les mantra 
exterieurs au RV., ceux du moins qui utilisent le sens de 44 s4jour", conservent le 
masculin, ainsi le mantra yajurv6dique common en e$d te ydnih. 

C'est 4 partir du feminin ydni - que se d6veloppent, avec les symboles qui 
se schematiseront par l'opposition hindoulste yoni-/linga- t les nuances, 4trang4res 
au RV., de “ origine, naissance, race, etc. " Sans doute le ydni - 44 s4jour " du RV. 
qui semble 6voquer une origine quand il s'applique 4 Agni, comme il Avoque un 
aboutissement quand il s'applique 4 Soma, pouvait dans les hymnes 4 Agni et les 
mythes apparent^ favoriser le glissement direct de 44 s4jour M 4 44 naissance M . On 
a par example aydm te ydnir rtviyo yd to jdtd drocathdh III 29 10 44 voici (6 Agni) le 
s6jour duquel, naissant, tu as brill6 ** ou ydsmdd ydner udaritha II 9 3 44 le s4jour 
duquel tu t'es 61ev6 ". Mais un ou deux autres passages de ce type peuvent etre 
consid6r6s comme des hAsards d'expression, pour un mot qui (avec ses composes) 
est attests non moins de 148 fois dans le RV. On trouverait sans peine des applica¬ 
tions analogues pour des noma stables du 44 s4jour", comme sddana -, sadhdstha 
pathos —,, etc. Il est manifesto au contraire que, 4 dater de 1 'AV. f les sens de 
matrioe " et d' origine ” vont 4troitement de pair. 

L’aoception 44 s4jour", on l’a vu, n'est pr4cis4e par aucun 616ment qualificatif; 
oe n'est pas un lieu qu’on d6crit, c'est le terme qu’on pose 4 un mouvement; on n'y 
®*t pas, on s’y installe, on y accede : druh- et plus sou vent $ad~ et dead-. Las 
verbes de mouvement proprement dits ne manquent pas non plus: yanti IX 72 6, 
sdm aranta, 73 1, carari 101 11, cdrat X 123 5, dpitana AV. X 5 23, gacha VII 97 
5, ddhyairayanta II 1 5, etc. M4me dans les hymnes d'Agni, le mot ne designs 
pas taut la naissance " du feu terrestre que, bien plutot, le transport 4 des fins 
rituelles du feu celeste vers son ydni - M . Dans les hymnes 4 Soma, la valeur 
d aboutissement et de mouvement est beaucoup plus nette encore ; certains indioes 
laissent meme croire que, dans les divers transvasements subis par la liqueur sacrAe, 
c’est moins au terme qu'au passage que s'applique la notion du ydni-. Mais 
qudques vers oil la pensAe ne se trouve pas obscurcie par des prAocoupations 
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rituelles livreront mieux C6 sens particulier de ydni-. II est dit III 33 3 et 4 de 
deux rivieres qui ont conflue qu’ “ elles courenfc dans le meme lit”, samdndrji ydnim 
dnii sarjicdrantl et qu* M elles vont le long d’un chemin cree par les dieux ”, dnu 
ydnirji devdkrtarji cdrantih. Comme l’avait observe Piscbel (Ved. Stud. I p. 177), 
l’emploi du pr6verbe dnu et le contexte meme excluent absolument que y&ni d&igne 
le “lieu” final de ce trajet, c’est-4-dire la mer. Lorsque le poete de I 113 3 
dtarit en ces termes l’Aurore et la Nuit “ le chemin des deux soeurs est le memo, 

11 est infini; elles le parcourent... ” ( samdnd adhvd svdsror anantds tdm...caratah), 
cette image, familiere d’ailleurs aux pontes vediques, est reprise dans l’AV. VIII 9 

12 au moyen du mot ydni- : samdndrji ydnim dnu sdrp carete. On a done trace 
d’un sens de “chemin (trace), parcours M : sens qu’on proposersaussi de reconnaitre 
dans les formules analogues sarndnarp y&nim dnu sayicarantam X 17 11, samdndm 
ydnim abhi X 123 2. D6s lors, quand au cours de l'hymne 4 U^as precite (I 113 
1) il est dit r&ti'V u$dse ydnim draik (de memo 124 8), e’est moins la “ place M 
(Bergaigne I p. 248) que le “ chemin ” que, aflirme le poete, “ la Nuit a cede 4 
l 1 Aurora ”. 

II n’est pas etonnant qu’un vieux compost tel que syond- t dont la structure 
n’etait plus per$ue, ait conserve mieux que ydni - cette valeur ancienne. A cet 
egard le vers X 73 7 est significatif: tvdrji cakartha mdnave syonin pathdh “ toi 
(Indra), tu as cree pour l’homme des chemins faciles k parcourir ”. Cette applica¬ 
tion de syond- au “chemin” (qu’on retrouve dans syondm...vadhilpathdm AV. 
XIV 1 63 et of. XVIII 2 53 pdthikrtah syondm) a ete notee par Oldenberg Gott. 
Nachr. 1914 p. 171, mais il n’en a tir6 aucune conclusion. PareiLle alliance de 
mots justifie inversement la correction * duryond (pour duroni) propos^e par Olden¬ 
berg l.c., accepts par Geldner ad loo. pour IV 28 3 ou le mot 9uit durgt, 11 la 
mauvaise voie, celle oil l’on va de mauvais grk ” ( = le tombeau). Ydni - lui-meme 
est rapproche de pathi ° dans le mantra yonikrtah pathikftah saparyata TA. VI 8 1, 
et le girim prthdm de RV. VIII 45 30, que qualifie l’hapax yonydm , est con$u 
comme devenant “ une voie pour les boeufs (qui y sont enferm^s), pour qu’ils en 
sortent ” (gdbhyo gdtdyi niretave). D4s lors, on pourra poser que la formula rtdsya 
ydni - n’est sans doute pas tr6s 6loign6e, en son essence, du rtdsya pdnthdb qu’on a 
VIII 31 13 ; sukrtdsya ydni - rappelle sukftasya pdnthdm X 71 6, comme sdkjrta- 
ydni - a pour pendant pdnthdb...sdkrtdJi I 35 11, etc. 

Ces indices n'auraient cependant pas suffi 4 imposer, pour la prehistoire du Veda, 
une valeur de “ chemin ” prtoxistant k celle de “ sejour ”, si le temoignage avesti- 
que, tel que l’ont renouveie sur ce point les recherches de M. Benveniste (Vrtra et 
VfOragna p. 50 sqq.), n’etait venu corroborer ce qui du cote vMique n’est que 
faiblement indique par les textes. M. Benveniste a reconnu que le mot yaona 
dont la parents avec ydni— n’a jamais ete suspecWe, signifie * obemin ” et non 
“ sejour ” ou “ siege ” comme ou traduit sous l’influence de Interpretation vedique. 
De meme, l’adjectif hvdyaona - signifie “ au(x) bon(s) chemin(s) On se 
reportera 4 cet ouvrage pour le detail de la demonstration. Il suffira de rappeler 
les coincidences du formulaire indo-iranien: d’une part syondn pathdh (cite 
oi-dessus) et hvdyaoadnhd t pantdnd , d’autre part RV. X 99 2 pfthdni ydnim (et 
analogues cites chez Oldenberg l.c. note l) et le compose pvryfhi-yaona-. Cef 
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paralfelismes invitent 4 afctacher une importance sp£ciale au lot de formes oil le 
sens de “ chemin " est probable ou possible. 

Ce sens a-t-il un point d'appui dans la structure 4tymologique du mot ? Yoni~ 
fait 4videmment partie du petit group© des noms 4 suffixe -wi- du RV. t volontiers 
concrets, et qui ont souvent une dipbtongue 4 la prteuffixale. Outre quelques 
noms d'agent, ce sont le masculin ghryti- “ ardeur (du feu, du soleil) M (le genre est 
an fait mal assur6 ; dghfyti- est un nom d'agent), les feminine meni-, sorte d'arme 
magique, irfyi- M rang£e ”, irdfti- “ hanche ”, jtiiyti- " chaleur ”, sfoi- (et 
" faucille ” ; peut-etre k?o$i- “ troupe ” et ottf- (? “ bras ”). Lfefement radical yu- 
reste 4 identifier. Les premieres formes qui se prGsentent sont celles qui donnent 
lenom d'agent yit- “ qui va (dit du char) ” I 74 7, peut-etre X 176 3 (mais non 
VIII 18 13, 8ur quoi v. Pisani BSOS. VIII p. 699); cf. aussi dvi yft “ les deux 
oompagnons de route ” (?) dans un mantra du &B. Ill 7 4 10 (= dv&yu MS. 14 2, 
y. note de Schroeder; ES. V 5). En th6me redouble: ydyu- VS. XXII 19, 6pitb6te 
du cheyal (autre, ynyil- AV. IV 24 2), d'ofi " cheval ” dans les lexiques classi- 
ques ; le mot est cit4 sans acception cbez Pat. Et encore prayiyu- BV. VIII 19 
37 (Oldenberg ad loc., qui est tent4 d’expliquer aussi le terme voisin vayiyu- 
comme apocop4 de *ava-yiyu-). En fin de compost, l'emploi de °yu- “ qui va ” 
parait assez bien 4tabli dans le Veda, mais la coincidence avec la finale suffixale 
-y-u- rend le depart des formes difficile 4 pr6ciser. 

Ces mots Buffisent-ils 4 poser une racine yu- “ aller ” ? Evidemment non. II 
est probable qu’ils reposent sur un d6riv6 en -ii- de la racine yd-, comme les noms 
agregi- V8. (comments par gam - &B. I 1 3 7) et vanargu- RV. AV., difcii- v4d. 
“ taupe ”, et anuff&ii v6d. (ainsi que apajfhu cL ; peut-etre vantf ffcti- v6d.), 

ghftasnu-HV. “qui dAgoutte de yfcrtd-”. Une authentique racine yu- eut entrain^, 
dans les noms radicaux correspondants, lfelargissement presque inevitable par -t- 
(les exemples contraires urujri- et pdrijri -, mitddru - et raghudrb -, dpr&yu- 
nesont, pour des raisons diverses, pas probants). Restent les racines yu- 1 
(yuvdti ; yadti apr&s le RV.) et yu- 2 ( yuydti , yuchati , yavate) pour lesquelles 
on attribue dans le RV. les valeurs de “ tenir, retenir; donner; unir ” et de 
“ (se) tenir 4 l’6cart ”, Cette seconds racine ne saurait servir ici; d'ailleurs 
le sens de “ (se) tenir 4 l'&cart ” pourrait r6sulter de la forte predominance de 
l'emploi apr&s des pr&verbes s£parants, vi dpa prd ; et le sens primordial, 
masque d a n s les rare* emplois simples du verbs, pourrait n’etre pas distinct 
de celui de yu 1. Quant 4 yu- 1, les valeurs assez divergentes qu'on a 
proposes* pour les passages, pen nombreux d’ailleurs, ot le verbs apparait sans 
pr6verbe dans le BV., se laissent ramener sans trop de mal 4 aoception de base 
mettre en mouvement ”. Cette acception convient VI 6 7 (analogue 89 l) dans la 
formule ofi le po4te invite la divinite 4 “ impartir ” la richesse au ohantre, rayim... 
grnaU yuvatva. Ailleurs on demande 4 V&yu ou 4 Indra de *' mettre en marohe ” 
des chevaux qui les ameneront sur les lieux du sacrifice, VIII 26 20 VI35 3IV 48 5; 
d ofi le sens de ^ atteler ", puis “ unir ”, des textes ult£rieurs. L'emploi du verbe 
iaas VI 60 2 ( s emparer de " Bergaigne II p. 295) n'est sans doute pas different, 
«L la traduction de Grassmann. Seule la forme yuvania VIII 71 4 s'est apparfee 
4 yu- 2, comma inversement yuyotam VII 68 5 (Oldenberg) marohe avec yu- 11 
les contacts entre les deux racines sont indiniables. 
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Pour un d6veloppement de sods analogue de “ cbemio ” 4 “ s6jour ” 4 l'intt- 
rieur du v6dique, on comparera l'emploi du mot jrdyas- et, de fa$on plua lointaine, 
gdtti-. Le mot pdthas-, qui signifie 6galement " s6jour ” (Oldenberg ZDMG. LIV 
p. 699 sqq., apr6s Roth, oontre Sieg Festschr. Weber p. 97 tqq.) parait bien, en 
d^pit des difficult^ morphologiques, ne pouvoir se Sparer du th6me pdth- patht-. 


A LETTEB OF MAHARANA SANGRAMSINGH II ADDRESSED 
TO MAHARAJA AJlTSINGH OF MARWAR. 

BY 

Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Heu, (Jodhpur). 

Mah&rftj& Ajltsingh, the posthumous son of Mahftrftjft Jaswantsiugh I of 
Marwar was bom at Lahore on the 4th day of the dark half of Chaitra in 
Vikr&ma Sam vat 1785 (19th February 1679 A.D.). 

Mahar&j& Jaswantsingh I, being an independent-minded ruler, was a 
hindrance to the bigotry of Aurangzeb and though the Emperor could not openly 
Bhow his displeasure towards him, and tried to keep him calm by frequently 
bestowing on him honours and responsibilities of the administration of the 
countries far away from his motherland, yet he cherished a secret desire of revenge 
in his heart. 

This was the main cause why, as soon as Mahar&j& Jaswantsingh breathed 
his last at Jamrnd on the 10th day of the dark half of Pausha in V.S. 1735 (28th 
November, 1678 A.D.), the Emperor Aurangzeb took possession of Marwar, revived 
' Jazia ’ and ordered building of the mosques and demolition of Hindu temples. 

Further, on the birth of Mahfir&j& Ajltsingh, when the loyal Sardars of 
Marwar requested him to return the Rathor State of Marwar to the newly bom 
mler, he, on the one hand, tried to keep them in the dark by putting forward one 
or the other pretext and, on the other hand, began to hasten bis occupation of 
Marwar forever. 

No sooner was the intention of the Emperor realised than these Sardars 
of Marwar resolved to take away their infant ruler secretly from Delhi and free 
him from the clutches of the Emperor. Anyhow, they brought him to Marwar, his 
ancestral state, at the risk of their lives. But as the country was by now in full 
occupation of the Mughals, they were obliged to seek shelter in the mountains, 
hiding the infant prince in some unknown and impregnable place. 

The infant Mah&rftj& remained there for about 8 years, and for 20 years his loyal 
8ardars fought with Mughals to drive them away from the country. The Mab&r&j& 
himself, on maturity, took the lead in this struggle. Though be took back Jodhpur, 

the capital of Marwar, on the 5th day of the dark half of Chaitra in V.S. 1763 
(12th March 1707 A.D.), yet he was not completely out of danger for some years 
to come. However, in a dozen years the conditions were reversed, for in Bh&don 
of V.S. 1775 (August 1718 A.D.) Farrukbsiyar, the then Emperor of Delhi, himself 

obliged to seek the help of the Mah&r&jft. But owing to tbe fickle-mindedness 
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of the Emperor the Mah&r&jA soon lost confidence in him and, making an 
alliance with the Sayyad brothers, put Rafi-'ud-darj&t on the throne of Delhi. 

This new Emperor under the guidance of Mah&r&jA Ajltsingh soon stopped 
the ‘ Jazia ’ and other taxes levied in places of Hindu pilgrimage. 

We quote below a letter of Mah&ranft Sahgr&msingh II of Uewar which will 
show that Mahftrftj& Ajltsingh, who, having once been a victim of the anger of the 
Emperor of Delhi, was brought from there io disguise and concealed in the 
mountains, in course of time became one of the three king-makers of the 
Mughal empire. 

COPY OF THE LETTER. 

{Obverse) 

ffKMI ( fan* *fT ) 

*_[ n ] *3fr *ft irfKT* «fr [ faf <*t.] 

?—(*) ^ 5 ^ *tt toit ?nrnr fa* famf* [ g*d ] 

V—3ft 3T7RT **T 3ft n**T 

HTT fifTf*t 3ft iMAIf [ * ] 

ft *tt ft fci **t rrat ft <Mt [ tot ] 

«—f*t 3ft *t n*d I tot arern [ ** *t ] 

C —TT * 1 **! ^t fjvft fFT [ * ] 

aft— 

K °~am ( * ) n*d SRPTf *Tft TTfT M-evf) [ T^t * ] 

K 1 — 1 fffar ^tm *ft % 5 *TfT *t 

H-st &rr <ft ^ *fat *tnr^ ^ffarrtl »ft *4 

snftro **n* 5 *fa %. 

*v-*nf r*t ^ 

{Reverse). 
d %3ft*t SJfTft % TftTORt 3T- 
If-TOT* ft TTt faZTft tft*fT flt f^t- 

ffaft 4t *»ft i*ntft 3 $ *t O* *- 

lC-#*t 3TST ^ - 

1 ^-J*t * *R; itft <HT fan. 

f o—*T *vft *vft ***fa fait fTTT*. 

* 1-1 fft srft # fcrr tf* grot n *. 

**-*t at * *mr *rcftnr j*t.[I] 

tfteft i Bt tffa fay* [ «n ] * d fa*. 

fv-*tf*rtfai(tfc^...«ro. 

*^-f* dt *R st *nt . 

i % fifaT JTk 

*»-{t fpr srnt f*fSt ?ft*T *t [ <.fa ] 
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*C-{ JTT ] 5T «^TT ^ rS^T [ W ] »TT % 3T [ ST ] 

frcr stct Tran <rcft 35 ft asm ^t- 

JOT^TT US sk 3TOT fT5^T [ 5T *f ] 

^-sNtan* t *$ at *«tt sHtaT it [ a«it «rf ] 

^TTCMRft 

( ifoft ars «H<t g< tr ft TTTKFTT <t *Wpa ffcfa ft ) 

t—aft [ tr ] 3ft 53rd mapr aft [ ^ft ] n san 
*—»lt...[at]ft<?&«tf ^>it...^t gt [ aafltft ] aia hto 

( 3135# ars soft as^tr ft ttskmi <t wm fefa 3 ) 

I 1 h ** u ^ncat-Wt atft ara Tja^fta a®t ara.ft 

v—aifr sNtar [ ft ].fat cr* *tn ^ 1 

PURPORT OF THE LETTER. 

Maharaja Ajltsingbjl at Delhi should accept the compliments from Mah&rfin& 
Sangramsingh of Udaipur. We all are doing well and you should inform us about 
your own welfare. You are great. You would continue showing more and more 
intimacy. Consider this State your own and do not see any difference in any matter. 
Your letter received. You wrote that the short-sighted Farrukhsiyar called you and 
tried to harm you together with the Sayyads. On this you called Amlr-ul-umr& 
from the Deccan and by putting Bafi-'ud-darjat on the throne (of Delhi) got the 
Hindustan freed from * Jazia 1 and the restrictions imposed on the sacred places. I 
am very glad to learn all this. No one like you had taken birth among the Hindus 
up till now nor is any expected in future. May God give you more success. This 
is a great gain to us all. Until this day the Mohmmedans were more powerful but 
now they seek our support...(if.23—25)...The short-sighted Mughal had even lost his 
prestige once before. He would not do any thing in future without careful consider¬ 
ation as he has lost his prestige. You should consider this place as your own 
house. Please let me know if I may be of any service to you. On account of 
you all India is safe and specially we ourselves. What more should we write ? 

Dated 11th day of the dark half of Vaishakha Samvat 1775. 

(Horizontal line in Mah&rana's own hand-writing on obverse of the letter) 

The king of kings should accept my compliments. You wrote that by the 
grace of God you have achieved a great victory. This has. 

(Horizontal line in Mah&r&j&'s own hand-writing on reverse) 

.made your fame well known all over India. You are the only person who 

can accomplish this. We are safe in your presence. You are fit to do all this. 




SAMBHOTI AND ASAMBHDTI : AN INTERPRETATION. 

BY 

Baburam Saksena, (Allahabad). 

The following verses occur in the Isa Upani^ad : 

andhcim tamab pravisanti ye'sambhUtimupasate 
tato bhilya iva te tamo ya u sambhUtydyi ratdb (12) 
anyadevahtih sambhavadanyadahurasambhavad 
iti susmma dhiranam ye nastadvicacakfire (13 ) 

sambhUtim ca vina&aUca yastadvedobhayaiji saha 
vindsena mrtyurjitirtvd sambhiltyamrtamasnute (14) 

The keywords of the set of these three verses are sambhuti (sambhava) and 
asambhtUi (asambliava , vindsa ). Some have interpreted these to mean vidya and 
avidyd . But this interpretation we can dismiss at once. The verses (12-14) are 
found repeated earlier (9-11) except that while here we find the keywords to be 
sambhilti and asambhiiti , there we have vidya and avidyd substituted for them. 
There is no other difference. It is hard to believe that the author would repeat the 
verses if no difference of meaning was intended. The terms sambhuti and asambhtUi 
must, therefore, be taken to mean something other than the connotation of vidyd 
and avidyd . What is this meaning ? 

Various interpretations have been offered in the various commentaries. These 
fall in three classes, according to the faith of the commentator. 

(1) The scholars of the madhva school hold that sambhuti means sr$tikartrtvam 
(creatorship of the creation), and asambhiiti jagatsamharakartrtvaiji (destroyership 
of the creation). This is said by R&ghavendra Yati in his co m m en t a r y 
(Niraayas&gara Press, Bombay) in the following words : 

11 asambhuthji jagatsr$teralcartdram sr$(ilcartd na ityupasata ityarthab- sam- 
bhutyayi n Sf^fikartitva eva ratdh. bhagavatt sj'$tikartaii'a na sayihdrakartetyupds - 
ata ityarthab". This is closely followed by Baghunatha Tlrtha in a commentary 
published by the same Press in 1907. The same interpretation is also found in 
the English translation of the Upani^ad (published in the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus Series of the Pftpini Office, Allahabad). 

(2) According to the Safikara-Bh&^ya the word sambhuti means kdryabhUta* 
vyalcftahirayyagarbhali (the effected manifested Golden egg) and asambhUti 
kdrayabhUtdavydkftd prakj'tiJi (the Cause, unmanifested Prakjrti). This interpreta¬ 
tion is elaborated in the Mapiprabhfi, Commentary of R&ma Papdita. He goes so 
far as to suggest the emendation of reading in the 14th verse at the beginning 
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(asambhiUi for sambhUti) to suit bis interpretation. The same is followed by 
tiwfiml Bh&skarftnanda in his Commentary published by the Bhftrata Jiwana Press, 
Benares, in 1898, as also by the Commentaries of Mahfttmft N&rftyapa Swftml, the 
Arya Samftjic writer and of the Bhftrata Dharma Mahftmandala, Benares. 

(3) The commentators of the Bftmftnuja school take sambhUti as samadhi 
(meditation in unison) and asambhilti as mdna-dambha-hiijisasteyadin&iji yoga - 
viruddh&n&tfl nivrttib (cessation of things opposing yoga such as pride, hypocrisy, 
desire to injure, stealing, etc.). This interpretation is found in the Prakftiikft 
Commentary of Nftrftyapa (Ananda Ashrama Press, Poona) and also in those of 
Vedftntadetikft and Ktkranftrftyapa published by the same Press, in 1914. The 
third commentary of Bftfigftcftrya (published in the same volume of 1914 of the 
Ananda Ashrama Press) differs. It takes sambhUti as iariraparigraha (keepiug 
the body) and asambhiUi as iariraparigrahanivrttih (cessation of the keeping of the 
body). 

With due deference to the learned commentators cited above, I feel that an 
etymological interpretation of the words sambhUti and asambhiUi would best suit 
the context. The words are abstract nouns from the root bhu- preceded by sarji- 
which means 4 to be, to come into existence.' The meaning of the words may just 
be ' being, birth, origin, existence ' and its opposite. That an etymological meaning 
is intended is clear from the fact that in verse 14 of the text the word vindia is 
aotually found which in no way is satisfactorily explained by the interpretations of 
the learned commentators cited above. With the etymological interpretation the 
purport of the passage will be : 

Those who recognise the principle of existence of things come to utter dark¬ 
ness as also those who pay attention to the principle of non-existence only. 
Different are the fruits of these two. He who recognises the two principles as 
working side by side is able to overcome death and to enjoy bliss. 

The whole teaching of these three verses centres upon the view that in this 
universe there are two factors in operation in every sphere—coming into existence 
of things and their being effaced out of existence. One who clings to existence only 
feels the pangs at the time of death while one who is constantly given to brooding 
over things going out of existence cannot enjoy the life given to him. 

This interpretation is in consonance with the teachings of Lord Buddha as 
reoorded in the 8aipyutta Nikftya. Propounding sammd buddhi (Bight Views) the 
text says: 

" dvayatp nissito khoyarji , kaccdyana , loko yebhuyyena — atthitaUceva 
natthitaUca lokasamudayaiji kho kaccdyana , yathdbhUtarji sammappaUfldya passato 
yd loke natthitd sd na hoti 9 lokanirodharji kho , kaccdyana , yathdbhUtarji samma- 

ppahUdya passato yd loke atthitd sd na hoti . sabbarji atthiti kho t kaccdyana , 

ayameko an to, sabbam natthlti ay am dutiyo an to. ete te, kaccdyana , ubho ante 
anupagamma majjhena tathdgato dhcmmarjx deseti 


Translated in English: 


—baipyutta Nikftya, Pt. Ill, p. 


® kfttyftyana, people generally depend ppon two—existence and non-existenoe. 
who realises, 0 kfttyftyana, with clear understanding in reality, the coming 
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into existence of things, to him the non-existence that there is in the world 
does not appear and one who perceives, 0 k&tyAyana, the going oat of existence of 
things, with dear perception and truly, to him the existence that there is in the 
world does not exist. That everything exists, 0 k&tyAyana, this is one extreme. 
That there is nothing in existence is another extreme. The Lord (Tatb&gata) 
having resorted to neither of these two extremes gives instruction in the Dharma 
by a middle way. 

To my mind the text of the Upanifad stands nearer to this teaohing of 
Buddha both in Bpirit and in time than to any of the scholastic (and shall I say 
strained ?) interpretations given by the Commentators cited above. That the words 
of the text themselves warrant an etymological interpretation cannot be denied. I 
have, therefore, dared put forward the view before the World of Letters. 


MUGHAL RULE IN THE KARNATAKA. 


BY 

Dr. B. A. Salotore, (Poona). 

Historians at the Magh&l Empire have given us an exhaustive account of 
the spread of Mughal arms in the Deccan, based mostly on the writings of 
Muslim historians, Hinda chroniclers, European travellers, and Mughal State 
records. But they have said very little about the history of Mughal imperialism 
in the south. Indeed, one finds scanty notices of the extension of Mughal influence, 
especially in the region lying to the south of Bij&pur and Golkonda. It is the 
object of this paper to bring to light a few interesting details concerning this phase 
in the history of the expansion of the great Mughals, particularly in the reigns of 
Shah Jahan, 'AlamgSr I, Bahadur Sh&h, Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Sh&h, 'Alamglr 
II, and Sh&h 'Alam II. The remarks entered herein are based on imperial sanads , 
coins, and stone and copper-plate inscriptions. These last written in Persian and 
Kann ad a have till now escaped the notice of scholars, and, therefore, deserve 
careful consideration. For it will be seen that the testimony of these documents 
discovered in the Karn&taka proper, is of special value in as much as it not only 
helps us to recast our estimate of the character of some of the Mughal rulers 
mentioned above, but also to add to our knowledge of the revenue and political 
history of the times. 

I.—SHAH JAHAN. 

Thu9, for instance, it is assumed that when Prince Aurangzeb was appointed 
Viceroy of the Deccan on July the 14th A.D. 1636, in the reign of his father 
Shah JaliAn, he was given the charge of the Deccan province which comprised the 
following four districts :— 

(a) Kh&pdesh in the valley of the TaptI, with its capital Burh&npur; 
(6) Ber&r lying to the south-east of Kh&p^esh, with its capital Ellicbpflr; 
(c) Teling&na, with its capital N&ndgr; and (d) Daulat&b&d, with its capital 
Aurang&b&d. 1 

But Mughal influence in the reign of the same monarch Sh&h Jah&n had 
extended far beyond the last named district of Daulat&b&d. We infer this from 
a copper-plate grant found at Kuppu(tflr, Solirab T&luka, Mysore State, and 
dated Sdlivdhana iaka varu?a 1551 neya 6u1tla samvatsarada Mdrgailra dvddaii 
dityavdia which seems to correspond bu t for the week-day, with A.D. 1629 

1 8ark * r ’ Hvtom of Auranyteb I, pp. 42-43 (1912); 8mitb, Oxford Btitory of India , p. 400. 
(Oxford, 1923). Barker gives the districts which formed the Daulattb&d province, and informs 
as that Chfcmaragupda was the frontier of Mughal Abmadnagar. Ibid t I. p. 42, n. 
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November, Tuesday the 17bh, and not Sunday. 1 This inscription informs us as 
follows— 

(rt) That Venkatapa Nftyaka, the king of Keladi, favoured to the worthy 
Bhadrapa (descent stated) on original order ( milla sadhana) for the gaiujlike of the 
kasba Kupputtdr in the KupputtQr dime as follows— 

(fc) That Vlrapa Gau<Ja of that dime having left the country and gone in the 
direction of Sire, and the revenue not having come to the Keladi State Treasury, 
the gcMujlas and sinobdvas of that country petitioned to the Keladi Government; 

(c) That various officials (named) stated that for KuppAttur-sIme was fixed 
for the Mughals a money payment of 9,000 vardha and for sdnobovas 2,000 vardha ; 

( d ) That Balflr Vlraya Gauda assured the Keladi State that he would free 
the dime of the Mughal demand which amounted to 11,000 vardha, provided he 
was granted certain specified dues and payments (mentioned in detail); and 

(e) That the Keladi State through the minister Guru Basavayya with the 
approval of the prominent citizens, officials, and sinobOvas, made over to him the 
said dues and payments. 1 

The province to which the Keladi district official Vlrapa Gau<Ja had migrated, 
obviously because of his inability to pay the heavy Mughal demand, is named Sire 
(i.e. Sira). In other records it is called the Mughal Sira province, and it was 
made up of the following districts—Hosakote, Bfldihal, Basavapattana, Penugonda, 
Dodda-Ballapura, Kol&r, and Sira itself. 1 The formation and consolidation of this 
province was really the work of the Bijftpur Sultans, but this point is beside our 
purpose. 4 We are in the dark as to the precise events that led to the Mughal levy 
in A.D. 1629 in the distant province of Sira in the reign of Shah Jahan.* 

But that we are right in asserting that in the reign of that monarch, Mughal 
influence extended as far as Sira is further proved by one of the gold eoins (tnohurs) 
discovered by the side of a big boulder in the Mftdugere Amrtmab&l K&val, ffira 
t&luka. The obverse of this gold coin bears the kalima inscription-** There is no 
god but God, Muhammad is the Prophet of God ", together with the names of the 
four Khalifas— Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthm&n, and ‘All, with their attributes, occurring 
round the margin. The reverse contains the name of the Emperor Sh&h Jahfin 
B&dsh&h Gh&zi, and round the margin his titles Shih&bud-dln Muhammad §&hib 


1 Swamikannu Piilai, The Indian Ephemeris, VI. p. 61. S Epigraphia Camatica , 
VIII. Sb. 266, pp. 43-44. 8 Myeore Archeological Report for 1913 , p. 49. Rico caUs this 

province Karn&taka B&lighit with its oapital at Sira itself. E . C. IX. Intr. p. 26. According to 
Sarkar, B&ligbit or the upland region is the name given to the whole of Telingdna. (Aurang§§h f 
I. p. 48). 4 See E. C. XII. Si. 66(b) dated A.D. 1661 which mentions the death of the bene¬ 

volent Bij&pur Subahdar of Sira Malik Refcin. pp. 98,99. Muhammad Sa‘Id, known to history as 
Mir Jumla, was the person who conquered the greater part of the Karndtaka, while he was the 
minister of the Golkonda Sultan in A.D. 1680 and after. Sarkar, ibid % I. p. 214. § The last 

prominent Vijayanagara ruler Ranga Rdya is said to have begged in vain in A.D. 1668 the protec¬ 
tion of Sh&h Jah&n against the Deccan I Sultans. Read Sarkar, %bid % I. pp* 248-249. On the 
Mughal oommandant in A.D. 1668-1664 read ibid, I. pp. 198-199- 
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qiran-i-Thfcnl. The date given on reverse is A.H. 1043 (A.D. 1633), and the regnal 
year 6. The minting centre is called Akbar&b&d (i.e., Agra). 1 

More substantial evidence than the above is that supplied by the stone 
inscription found in the Rangan&tha temple at NlrttUji, Apaji hobli, D&vapagere 
t&luka, Mysore State. This record is dated S&livahana iaka varufa 1619 
sdvirada dranttra hattombaiianeya voru$a (y) I $ vara ndma samvatsarada Mdgha 
Suddha 5 llu which corresponds to A.D. 1697, January the 17th, Sunday,* 
It narrates that the stone image of the god Ahdbala Narasimha of Nlrtfi^i was 
made new. The reason for this is given in the next statement- “ Formerly in the 
year Dh&tu the Dilli P&tash&h's army having come and destroyed the god and his 
temple {prdku Dhdtu sam [ra] car ad a Caitra m&sadallu Dilli Pataidha dafujlu 
bandu d&vara divasthdna munidgi bir.na md<jU hddalli). The date when this aot 
of sacrilege was committed is, therefore, prdku Dhdtu samvatsarada Caitra mdsa , 
which corresponds to A.D. 1636, April.* The chief who renovated the temple and 
gave gifts of land for its maintenance was the Mahdndyakdcdrya K&m&g6(i Kast&ri 
M&dakeri N&yaka's son, Barmapa NAyaka, ruling from the " firm kingdom of the 
Cimmanagiri durga ” which, as Rice remarks, is evidently an error for Bemmana- 
giri-durga. 4 

This event must be assigned to the reign of ShAh JahAn. The Mughal arms, 
therefore, had come as far as NlrtAdi in the Dftvapagere taluka, and laid waste the 
country, true to the bigoted beliefs of ShAh Jahan.* 

II.—'ALAMGlB I. 

The year A.D. 1691 has been rightly taken to be the date which marks the 
most distant advance of the Mughal power in the south. For in that year the 
imperial army levied tribute even on Tanjore and Trichinopoly.* 

A stone inscription of the same year is of special interest to students of 
Mughal and Maratha history. It was found in the fort of Do<J4a-BallApura, and 
it was engraved on an earlier Kannada record of the Hoysla king Narasimha Deva 
dated A.D. 1267. The usual symbols of the Hindu monarchs at the top of the 
record were removed to make room for the Persian inscription of the great Mughal 
Emperor. Do44*~BalUpura, it may be remembered here, was one of the districts 
of the Sira province. 

Tb** Persian epigraph, the first line of which is all effaoed, begins thus- 
...Alsafar, Mohy-ud-dln Muhammad Aurangzeb Bab&dur, 'Alamglr BAdshAh 
GhAsI-ul- m a ghisT ”, and continues to narrate the following- That in the 82nd 
year of the monarch, corresponding with A.H.1101, the fort of BAlApur Kariyfttu 


1 if. A. R. for 1911 , p. 66. In this And one coin belongs to the reign of At bar bearing 
the date A.H. 974 (A.D. 1666). Ibid. pp. 67-68. The title $d£i6 qirSn means “Lord of the 
Siren or fortunate conjunction of the planets.’* It was first ass umed by TimOr, and after him by 
8hdk Jahan as qirSmri-Thdni. Ibid, p. 66. Nine other gold ooins of Akbar have aim been 
found elsewhere, in Mysore, Ibid for 1916, p. 86. f Bwamikannn, Indian Ephameru, VI. 
p. 196. | Ibid , p. 74. s E. C. XI, Dg. 164, p. 82, and ibid, n (1). i ***** 

Awwtgmb, 1 , p. 949, note. g Smith, op. cit., p. 448. 
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was in the hands of the Samb& family. It then passed from the hands of 8amb&* 
dad, son of Sivft-dQd Marha^a, through the exertions of Khasim [Qftsim?] Kh&n, 
Faujd&r of the Karn&taka Government, a dependency of the 9Ubah of Bijftpur, and 
oame into the possession of the Supreme Government. In the year 34 of the reign 
of ‘Alamglr this fort was granted by the Presence to the humble servant Sheikh 
'Abdull&h, known as Farrukli, renowned in India as a descendant of 8heikh 
Farld-ud-dln ChishtI Aljr&mi(?), a resident of BadAyQn, a suburb of Cittfir, in the 
capital Sh&hjah&n&b&d alias Dehli. 

The record contains the reason why the history of the stone was perpetuated. 
In the year 30 of the reign of the same Mughal Emperor, this stone was brought 
with great care from the temple of Fraya, which was two kos distant north-east 
from the fort, and was intended for a building. But as it contained the grant of 
a charity it was erected to perpetuate his memory. The concluding lines of the 
epigraph read thus- “ By order of the above mentioned Sheikh this stone was 
written by his humble servant Sheikh Muhammad Hftfiz." 1 

The Samb& family referred to here is obviously that of Sambh&ji the son of 
ShAhji, who had received KoUr, Bangalore, Do^^a-Ball&pura, and other districts 
from his royal master the Sultan of Bij&pur as jdgir. Siv&~dftd was no other than 
the great Siv&jl, and Samba-dud was evidently the son of 6iv&jl.* 

The province of Sira had by A.D. 1691 passed completely into the hands of 
the MughaU. A stone inscription in Persian found at Sira and dated A.H.1102 
(A.D. 1691) proves this assertion of ours. For it records thus—That in that year 
there might be security of faith to Ism&'ll, son of Khadar [Qadir ?] Khan Barql(?). 
The garden, perhaps near the grave, is said to have belonged to the son of Jam&l, 
son of Misri, son of ‘All, son of Kham&r(?). 8 We have to assume that Ism&ll 
BarqK?) was the governor of Sira iu A.D. 1691. 

Another stone inscription found at B&llalsamudra, Holalkere t&luka, confirms 
our assumption that 8lra was within the Mughal jurisdiction in A.D. 1691. This 
stone inscription is written in Kannada. It is defaced in some parts and the date 
is given thus- Angirasa samvatsarada Cayt...6u 1 lu. Rice has assigned it to 
A.D. 1692. The record oontains the following information—That the weir of the 
tank (in the neighbourhood) having breached, a kotjUigi grant was given to \Irapa 
Gau<Ja R&mayya, and Mahantayya (details specified). The inscription clearly says 
that this was given in the government of the Mughal P&ca $&bih» and on behalf of 
the jdgird&r of Ball&lasamudra, Abdul §&hib ( Mogala Pdca Sdhebara dlikeyali 
Balldlasamudrada jdgirddra Abdul Sdh&bara bags). 1 

One more record has to be assigned also to the same year A.D. 1692. It was 
found in front of the Basavappa temple at Harihara* D&vapagere t&luka, Mysore 
State. It oontains the oyclio year Prajotpatti with a few details which* however, 
do not enable us to find out the exact date ( Prajdtpatti samvatsarada Pufya Ba . 

1 E. C. IX. DB. 81, pp. 66-67. t IM* Intr. p. M ; Smith, op. dt., p. 44S. I IW. 
XII. Si. 71, p. 09. See alio 81. 78 dated alto in the tame year but mentioning only the names of 
God, Muhammad, Aba Bakr, ‘Umar, 'Uthmin, and tfaldar. P. 99. 4 E. C. XI. Hk. 126, 

p. 186. 
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10 lit). Ravi R&nga ppar&sa Jayadeva Mahft-arasu is Baid to bo the llali&maQfa- 
Uivara , whose agent's agent Prasappa Odeyar made a grant as satidya on some 
specified account. 1 

None of these records gives us the name of the Mughal governor plaoed over 
the Sira province. His name and the benevolent work he did to cement the 
feelings of the Hindus and the Muslims are found in the imperial sanads 
preserved in one of the mathas or Hindu religious centres of the Earafitaka. This 
noteworthy Mughal viceroy wa9 called Dargah Qull Khan, and the Hindu religious 
centre to which he gave munificent gifts was the well-known Avapi matha now 
in the Mfilhfcgal t&luka of the Mysore State.* 

The earliest Persian sanad in regard to this Mughal governor is dated 
December the 14th A.D. 1692. It was a parvdna (order) issued under the seal of 
the same dignitary. The seal also contains the name of his Bul>ordinate official 
Qadl Muhammad Shaft*. It was addressed to the present and future Revenue 
authorities, and it records the grant of a village named HonngnhaUi (now in the Eoliir 
taluka in the pargdna of Eolar, Earafttaka province of the Bijftpur country), by the 
Mughal governor Dargah Qull Khan, to the Sankari matha . This was evidently the 
Smartha ma(1ui at Avapi which had its headquarters at Eolftr in the seventeenth 
century, as is proved by a copper-plate grant of the reign of the Vijayanagara 
king Ranga Raya II, now in the Avani matha itself. The name of the svami 
is not given in the sanad , but from another sanad we know that it was Sankara 
Bharati." 

The same agent Q&dl Muhammad Sh&fi* ip another sanad dated May the 
29th A.D.1693, but when be was under the governor Tfthir Muhammad Eh&n, 
confirmed the previous year's sanad granting the entire village of HonnSnahalli 
for the maintenance of the same matha', and for the well-being of His Majesty the 
Mughal Emperor. 4 

A memorial stone dated A.D. 1695 says the following—The tomb of the asylum 
of mercy and forgiveness Khwaja Hasan, son of Khwaja Jam&l Khan, a disciple of 
LArikhi(?). This memorial stone in Persian was found at Sira. 4 

On the death of Khwftja Hasan, governor of Sira, in A.D. 1695 Sheikh Farid 
was appointed in his place. We gather this from another stone inscription also 
in Persian, and dated A.D. 1696, found likewise at Sira. It informs us that the 
big stone mosque at Sira was built by Sheikh Farid, the chief of the time in Sira. 4 

% E, C. XI. Dg. 62, p. 62. g There U the well-known Murshid Qull Khin who 
became the dlvdn of Ba lig h fct under Aurangzeb, and who introduced many laudable revenue 
reforms in the Deccan. One of his reforms was the jarfb or survey, according to which the 8tate 
demand was fixed at so many rupees per Inga, assessed and collected after considering the quantity 
and quality of the crops from seed time to harvest and its market price. This system became 
known as the dhdra of Murshid Qull Khan. (Sarkar, Aurangzeb , I. p. 191). It cannot be made out 
whether we have to connect the name of Dargih Qull Khin mentioned above with Murshid 
Qull Khan. We may, however, note the outward similarity between the word dhdra and what 
k) be its Kannada equivalent dargaJi. This is merely a conjecture, for the word dargah 
as used for a tomb of a saint was well-known to the people of the Karaiteka. B.A.8. I M.A.R. 
for 1929, pp. 86-88 where further information in regard to the head of this matha is given. 
4 Ibid, p. 89. f E. C. XII. Si. 67, p. 99. • Ibid , 8i. 66(a), p. 98. 
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While the epigraphs enlighten us as to the name of the Mughal governor 
over Sira in A.D. 1695, the Persian historians give us the name of another governor 
placed over the same Sira province. We are told that from his court at Isl&mpurt, 
the Emperor Aurangzeb ordered Q&sim Khftn, “ the able And active governor of the 
Sera Sira) country ” to intercept the Mar&thas under Santa Ghorpare. 1 We 
have to assume that Qasim Khan may have succeeded Sheikh Farid as governor 
over Sira in A.D. 1696. 

However that may be, the years A.D. 1695 and A.D. 1696 were years of trial 
for the Mughals. For in A.D. 1695 Khanazad Khftn who, along with other Mughal 
commanders, had been sent to help Qftsim Khftn against the army of Santa Ghorpare, 
capitulated to the latter at Do<J<Jftri iu the Chitaldroog district. Hamid Khftn, 
whom the Emperor from Islftmpurl had sent (on January the 22nd, A.D. 1696) to 
help Qasim Khan, on hearing the news of the disaster which had overtaken 
Khanazftd Khan at Doddftri, and the perilous situation of the other imperial general 
Himmat Khftn who had taken refuge at Basavapa|tana, hurried from AdOni and 
relieved the latter, compelling the Mara$ba general to retire.* 

Doddftri, it may incidentally be noted, was built, according to tradition, by 
the founder of the Hftrati Aimangale family, who is supposed to have come from 
the Bijftpur country.* 

We may likewise note, by the way, another little detail in connection with 
the Emperor ‘Alamglr. One of the inscriptions in the compound of the dargah of 
Malik Rehftn at Sira is said to be that of a seven year old daughter of Aurangzeb. 
Unfortunately, excepting the names of God and Muhammad, nothing can be 
gathered from this fragmentary inscription. 4 

In the Mfidagere Amj-tnmhftl Kftval find mentioned above, four coins of 
‘Alamglr have been found. On the obverse the following couplet is given:— 

Dar jahan sikka zad cho nuhr-i-munir 
Sh&h-i-Aurangzeb-i-'Alamglr 

(“ Sh&h Aurangzeb ‘Alamglr struck ooins in the world like the shining sun ”). 
The dates given are A.H. 1090 (A.D. 1679), 1097 (A.D.1685), 1108 (A.D.1696), and 
1110 (A.D. 1698). From the reverse we learn that the ooins were issued in the 
(Julus or regnal years 22,29,41, and 42, the mints being Dftru-1 Khil&fat (the seat 
of the Khalifate) Sh&hjahftnabftd, t.*., Delhi, in the case of two of them ; and 
Mustaqarr-i-Khil&fat (the permanent seat of the Khalifate) Akbar&bad (*.e., Agra) 
in the case of a third one, while the mint of the fourth is illegible. When mention¬ 
ing the reign, the compound maimanat nidnds which means fortunate M or 
“ auspicious” is as a rule coupled with it.* 

Ill—BAHADUR SHAH. 

Of the reign of the next Mughal Emperor Bah&dur Sh&h we have only one 
stone inscription which was found in the Afijaneya temple, at J&jftru, Holalkere 

1 & t 8arkar, Aurangssb, I, pp. 110-119. 8 On the Hftrati Nldugal chiefs, read 

Rice, Mytor$ and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 163-164 ; E. C. XI, Jntr, p. 97. 4 A, R. 

for 1918, p. 68. 8 Ibid for 1911, p. 68. 8ee also ibid for 1916, pp. 86-86 for other coins of 

'Alamglr I. 
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ttluka. Ik is dated A.D.1716 and it narrates that when Bftba $fthib was the 
Havilldar of Basavapatfcapa, in the kdrakeridi (the meauing of Which is not clear) 
of the Zaminddr Triyambaka Sakbftji Pap^lita, the officer (of the Government) Apftji 
Pant together with the jAjftru S&nubhdga Mftdaya's grandson Cikkanpa, decided 
that oerfoin specified persons were free from taxes. 1 B&savapattapa, as we have 
already noticed above, was one of the districts which comprised the Sira province. 

Three gold coins of Bahadur Shfth were found in the Mtk^agere Amrtmahftl 
Kftval find. They contain his name Shah ‘Alaiu Bahadur Shah Ghftzl, and the 
first three figures of the Hijra dates, 111 and 112, being also visible on two of 
them. The reverse shows that two of the coins were issued in the second regnal 
year and one in the fifth, the mints being D&ru-s Saltanat (the seat of the Salt&nate) 
Lahore in the case of two of them, and Et&vah in the case of the other. 1 

IV.—FARBUKHS1YAR 

Emperor Farrukhsiyar succeeded Bah&dur Sh&li in A.D.1712. An imperial 
sanad granted during the reign and under the seal of the Emperor Farrukhsiyar is 
of particular importance not only from the point of the good feelings which existed 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, but also from that of the character 
of that monarch, who has been pictured to us in the light of a profligate. This 
zanad was also found in the Avapi mafha which we have mentioned above. It is 
dated A.D. 1714-5 (A.H. 1127), and contains the imperial seal with the names of the 
Emperor and his deputy Mutahavvir Kh*n Qftdirt, and the date. Through his 
deputy Mutahavvir Kh&n Qadirl, the Emperor con finned the grant of the three 
villages and the entire revenue of eleven hun for the maintenance of the same 
6&nkari mafha, 9 

This instance of royal bounty is singular, indeed, in regard to a ruler who 
has been characterized by Smith as a good-for-nothing and shameless debauchee, 
and whose reign is said to have been scandalous. 4 Future research may reveal 
equally interesting examples of the generous attitude which Emperor Farrukhsiyar 
showed towards the Hindus. 

One gold coin of the reign of the same monarch was found in the MCujagere 
Amytmah&l K&val find at Sira. It is rather worn out, but it bears the following 
on the obverse:— 

Sikka zad az fazl-i-liaq bar sim-o zar 
B&dath&h-i-balyr-o-bar Farrukhsiyar 

( By the grace of God, the monarch of sea and land, Farrukhsiyar struck 
silver and gold ooins M ). The reverse informs us that the coin was minted at 
D&ru-l Khil&fat 8h&hjah&n&b&d in the first year (afrod) of his fortunate reign/ 


1 E. C. XI. Hk. 63, p. 123. Hk. 19 which U a completely damaged inscription mentioning 
the Defepftndee of that district. % It. A. B. for 1911, p. 68. Bee also ibid for 1916, pp. 86-86 
*or ether ooina of Bahidur Shih. | Ibid for 1929. pp. 90-91. 4 Smith, op- «<• 

p. 486. | it. A, B. for 1911, p. 68. 
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V.—MUHAMMAD SHAH 

In the reign of the next Mughal Emperor Muhammad Sh&h, the name of 
Dargfth Qull Kh&n reappears as the tiibahddr of Sira once again. This is gathered 
from a copper-plate grant found in the village of Slradodavu, Sira tftluka, and dated 
A.D. 1720. It is in Kannada and it informs us that when Amin Faujd&r of the 
Sira ilme % by name Amir Beg $ftl?ib, who was the deputy ( ndyib ) of the 
Mughal P&dsh&h’s fiubahdar Navftb Darg&h Qull Kh&n $&hib, caused to be 
written and given to the Zamind&r , the gaxujia of HOsGrsthala and others (named) 
a copper-plate grant confirming the mirAii right on them, after making due 
enquiries, in perpetuity. 1 

How far we are to rely on the evidence of the above copper plate grant is 
doubtful. It cannot be made out under what circumstances Dargah Qull Kh&n, 
the governor of Sira in the reign of ‘Alamglr I, succeeded in securing the governor¬ 
ship of that province in A.D. 1720. In the same year A.D.1720 another important 
personage is introduced in an imperial sanad , which contains four seals giving dates 
that range from A.D.1719 till A.D. 1723. The seals name the Emperor Muhammad 
Sh&h and the first seal dated A.H. 1133 (A.D.1720) mentions the officer $am 9 &mu-d 
Daulah Kh&n-I-daur&n Bahadur Mannar Jang; the second seal dated A.H.1135 
(A.D. 1723) mentions the officer I‘tim&du-d Daulah Nu$rat Jang Bahadur Qamaru-d 
din Kh&n [bin?] Chin [Bahadur?] ; the third seal dated A.H.1134 (A.D.1722), 
Zafar Kh&n Bah&dur Rustum Jang Raushanu-d Daulah; and the fourth dated 
A.H.1I31 (A.D. 1719), Hamldu-d Daulah Kh&n Bah&dur. 

This interesting sanad contains three bits of writings in different places, the 
reverse giving some order about cavalry. The first bit of writing states the follow¬ 
ing :— 41 Presented according to the fixed procedure. On the 5th Jum&da-th-th&nl 
regnal year 10th (of Muhammad Sh&h) the original {sanad) was deposited in the 
Office of the Comptroller-General of the Empire ”. The second bit says the same 
but the date given is the 12th Jum&da-th-th&nl. The third contains the following:— 
“ ‘All Muhammad Kh&n holding the rank of 1,500 with 400 horse.” 

On the reverse we have equally interesting details. “ The horses and arms 
relative to the personal rank should be marked according to the rule and a certificate 
granted. In future the above marks should be ohecked. 100 personal, five with 
trappings. Second Jum&da II in the 3rd year of the auspicious reign. The cavalry 
under the third Comptroller (of Military Accounts), province of Karnataka (under) 
Farkhunda Buny&d...according to the rule. Noted on the 22nd Jum&da II 3rd 
regnal year. Countersigned on the 5th Sha'b&n, 3rd regnal year. Five horses with 
trappings. Written on the 27th Jum&da I. in the 10th year of the auspicious 
reign.”* 

In the history of the Mughal expansion in the Karn&|aka, the reign of 
Muhammad Sh&h is noteworthy from two points of view :—Firstly, beoause of the 
above details pertaining to the rank of the Comptroller-General of the Empire and 
the Mughal cavalry. And, secondly, because he continued the noble tradition of 

1 E. C. XII. 8i. 119, p. 108. t Af. A . R. for 1918 , pp. 67-68. 
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his predecessors of maintaining oordial relations with the Hindus and their religious 
centres. An imperial tanad issued under the imperial seal of the Emperor, and 
dated A.D. 1729-30 (on the 15th Rabi of the 11th regnal year), confirms all the 
grants made to the Sankari mafha mentioned above, “ as a charitable grant for the 
well-being of His Majesty ” (lit. “ charity for the protection of the auspicious head 
of the king M ). It is stipulated in the order that " New sanadt should not be asked 
for. The matter must be treated as binding and should be acted upon accordingly 

The sovereign’s example had a beneficial effeot upon the State officials. This 
explains the benevolent attitude which Mir Laliya(?), evidently the Mughal governor 
placed over Sira, took towards the people of Tarulemmadahalli. The stone inscrip¬ 
tion which gives us these details was found at Kuvuruhalli, Cikka Ball&pura tftluka, 
and dated only in the oyolic year Sddhdrana , Mdi'gafiria Bahula 10, which corres¬ 
ponds to A.D. 1730. The reason why Mir Laliya(?) caused to be written and given 
to the people a gift of one-fourth of the cultivable rice lands under the tank in 
perpetuity, was because the people of that locality had themselves expended money 
and built a pond (kaffe) at Kavurulialli (location specified). Hence a hulcm ndma 
was issued to the local authorities embodying the gift of the daiavanda .* 

Another tanad dated the 26th of Rajab of the Fa$li year 1134 (corresponding 
probably to A.D. 1734), also of the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Sh&h, confirms 
the in dm gifts enjoyed by Desakulakarni Sanjlva, son of Timmarasa, provided he 
discharged his official duties faithfully. This tanad was addressed to all the 
responsible clerks, Dedamukhs, De&ap&pdes, legal advisers, and executive officials, 
present and future, of the HosakOte pargand of the Karnfttaka division of the 
conquered oountry of Bij&pur, intimating that the village of Koteballi in the 
Nars&pur t&luka of the HosakOte pargand , yielding an annual revenue of 94 hunt, 
and which had been enjoyed by Sanjlva’s ancestors as an in dm, was confirmed in 
the possession of that Desakulakarni.* 

Towards the end of the reign of Muhammad Sh&h there appears the figure of 
Navab Dil&var Kh&u. A defaced stone inscription found in the Rangan&tha temple 
at Yadaladaku, in the Cikka B&qagere village, Sira t&luka, informs us that in the 
year Dundubhi Aivija Bahula Daiami, corresponding to A.D. 1742, under the orders 
of Nav&b Dil&var Kh&n, the S&nabOva Venkappa and others, made a grant to 
Cikkaqpa and Doddanpa for having helped the Government to put down some 
disturbance created by Rangayya. 4 

In A.D. 1745 the I^a^rat Nav&b Dil&var Kb&n §&hib’s servant was Darg&b 
Sult&n, whose younger brother was Jah&n $&hib. This last-named person gave to 
Sivan&pura E&laya's son Tirumala Venkata a rice field as a lrtte-rndnya gift, i.s., s 
reward for having built (or repaired) a fort. This is gathered from a stone inscrip¬ 
tion found at Bhlmn&pura, Hosak6(e t&luka. 9 

The largest number of gold coins in the Mfhjbigere Amftmah&l K&val find is 
that of the reign of Muhammad Sh&h. They number fourteen in all. Out of these 

1 Ibid /or 1929 , pp. 93-93. 2 E. C. X. CB. 9, p. 199. 1 if. A. B. for 1918, 

p. 49. 4 E.C. XU. 8 i. 18, p. 90. This epigraph U mutilated. § E. C. IX. Ht. 19, 

p. 90. 
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eleven show on the reverse his name and title—Muhammad Shfth Bftdshfth Gbftzl 
§Ahib qirftn-i-Thftal, while the remaining three give bis name only. On all the coins 
appears the phrase sikka mubdrak (Auspicious coin). Only the first three 
figures of the Hijra dates 113, 114, and 115 can be read. From the reverse we 
learn that four of the coins were minted in the 5th regnal year, two in the 9th, 
11th, and 13th years, and one each in the 3rd, 6th, 14th, and 26th yean. The 
mints were the following—one at Dftru-s Saltanat (Lahore), another at 8(lrat, and 
the third at Dftru-1 Khiiftfat Shfthjahftnftbftd. 1 

VI.—‘ALAMGlB II and After. 

Although the Mughal dominion had practically crumbled in the north towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century A.D., yet its name was too great to be 
obliterated from the minds of the people in the Karnataka during the reign of the 
titular monarchs ‘Alamglr II, Shfth ‘Alam If, and Shah Jahftn III. Three gold 
coins of Alamglr II and one of Shfth Jahftn III have l>een found at Sira in the find 
mentioned above. Two of Alamglr II*s gold coins bear on the obverse his name 
and title- abu-l-adl ( i.e. t father of justice) *Azlz-ud-dIn ‘Alamglr Bftdsbfth 
Ghftzl, with a prayer that God may perpetuate his kingdom. And on the obverae 
of the remaining coins appears a couplet with the Hijra date 1171 (A.D. 1757). 
The couplet, of which only a few words are legible, when reconstructed, would 
read thus:— 

Siklca zad bar haft kishvar tdbd mehr-o-m&h 

Aziz-ud-din Alamglr Badashdh. [The verse is obviously defective- Ed.] 

(“ ‘Azlz-ud-dln ‘Alamglr Bftdshfth struck coins in the seven climes, brilliant as 
the sun and the moon ”). The regnal years given on the coins are the 2nd, 3rd, and 
5th, and the mint was at Dftru-l-Khilftfat Shfthjahftnftbftd.* 

‘Alamglr II came to the throne in A.D. 1754. In that same year, on June the 
18th, his governor Nar Khftn addressing all the revenue authorities, Dftsamukhas, 
Deftapftp^es, Patvftris, and farmers of the pargana of Kolftr, Sarkftr Karnftfaka, 
$Qbah Dftru-z-Zafar Bij&pur, confirmed the grant of Honnftnahalli and several other 
villages with a revenue of 196 hurts to Sankara Bhftrati, to whom they bad been 
issued as indm according to previous sanads. The name of the maffta is not given, 
but it is the same Sankari mafha mentioned above. One olause in the sanad is 
rather interesting. “ They (the State officials) should, therefore, leave the said 
villages in possession of the said person (who is oalled Sankar Bh&ri, ».e., Sankara 
Bhftrati), so that utilizing the revenues of the villages for his maintenance he should 
occupy himself in praying for the well being of the ever-lasting kingdom.” New 
orders,” the royal order continues, should not be asked for every year. This 
matter should be treated as binding, and must be accordingly acted upon/ 

1 Af. A . R. for 1911, p. 58. 8ee also ibid. for 1916, pp. 85-86 for his other oeins. 
S Af. A. R. for 1911, p. 59. Only one gold coin of Shfth Jahftn III, about whoa pnotioaUy 
nothing is known in history, was found at 6lra. On the obverse we have his n a me Shfth Jahftn 
Bftdshfth Qh&sl with the phrase sikka mubdrak , while on the reverse appears the name of the mint 
Mahft Indrapura (Bharatpur), and the regnal year 1 (ahad). Ibid. % p. 59. 8ee also ibid, tor 1916, 
pp. 86-86 for other ooins of 'Xlamglr II. 9 Af. A . R . for 1999, pp. 94-95. 
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SHAH ‘ALAM II. 

A very interesting imperial sanad hailing from Bangalore refers itself to the 
reign of Sh&h ‘Alam II. It contains two seals— in one, which is partly defaoed, the 
date corresponds to A.D. 1760; and in the other, to A.D. 1762. In the former 
A§af Jfth ^Iizamu-1-Mulk acknowledges the suzerainty of the Delhi Emperor; and 
in the second the prime-minister §am$amu-d-Daulah Mir 'Abdu-l-H&iy Kh&n 
Bahadur styles himself as the devoted servant of the Delhi Emperor. 

The imperial order, opening with the expression ‘* He is Bountiful ”, is 
addressed to the Desamukhs, D&sapandes, the Muqaddams, the inhabitants and 
cultivators of the sarkdr Koramkopda of the Karn&taka t&luka of the fUbah of 
Farkhnnda Buny&d. It tells them that the office of sarmajmn'ad&ti (Chief Collector- 
ship of Revenue) has been conferred upon R&ma R&v, son of K6n§ri R&v, on his 
having agreed to the following conditions:— 

(а) That he should make an annual present of Rs. 2,000 to the Imperial 
Government; 

(б) That he should deposit one-fourth of the total amount in cash at the 
treasury of the Fauj-i-Fir6zI (“ Victorious Army ”); 

(c) That he should pay the balance by regular instalments at the above 
treasury; 

(d) That he was entitled to collect one hun on every hundred huns as rustim 
(fee) and to take four pa'ili out of each khatujti of land produce (as his share) in 
addition to the assessed revenue ; 

(«) That he should submit to the Imperial Court the official statements accord¬ 
ing to the prescribed rules year by year ; and 

(/) That they (the people) should regard Rama R&v as the permanent 
sarmajmu ad&r of the aforesaid sarkdr , and permit him to collect the prescribed 
dues. 

The official note on the back of the sanad t recounting briefly the conditions 
enumerated above, was signed by Nav&b Mustat&b...A*af J&b Niz&mu-l-Mulk 
Nizamu-d-Daulah. The statement “ The sanad be granted ” appears next. Details 
of the permission note, duly signed and dated follow. It is mentioned in the sanad 
that Koneri R&v s son R&ma R&v also possesses a copy of the sanad bearing the 
seal of Abdu-1 Nab! Kh&n Bab&dur alias *Abdu-l Halim Kh&n, a copy of which 
bearing the special seal has been submitted to the Imperial Court. Rs. 516-9-0 
were deposited at the Central Treasury under the charge of Muhammad Qamaru-d 
Treasurer, on account of the present of R&ma R&v, on the specified date. 
The diary of the above mentioned R&ma R&v, son of K6n&ri R&v, who had been 
honoured with the rank of 500 and 50 horse, and the title of Rai, bearing the seal 
of Kh&n-i-kh&nan Fakbru-1 Mulk Iftikh&ru-d Daulah Muhammad Akbar Kh&n 
Bah&dur Hizabar Jang, Bakhshl of the province of the Deccan, reached the Imperial 
Offioe on the 80th Sbaw&l, 8th regnal year. 
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A further note adds that on the 17th Zl Hijja, the 9th regnal year, this was 
recorded in the Imperial Register and in the diary of the Issue Branch, and that 
a copy was received on the same date in the Department of Arrears and Presents. 1 

According to a sanad dated A.H, 1182 (A.D. 1768), Ha^rat Nav&b Lftl 
Muhammad Khdn Bahftdur was the Mughal governor of Sira. Form that year he 
granted as a sarvamdnya gift ten kolaga of land to the takiya of Y&dull&h Shill 
BAhib, through his officer Linga Gau<Ja/ 

The earlier good acts which had won for the Mughals the sympathy of the 
Hindus continued to have good effect on their subordinates. Hence we have in 
A.D. 1777 the following grant made by the ^Qbahdar of Sira to a Hindu temple 
of £il)i, Sira tftluka. The copper-plate grant which supplies us with these details 
contains the following information— That the ^dbahdar of Sirya (i.e., Sira) B&je 
‘Abdullah Ra^Im caused to be written and given a grant of village lands for the 
offerings and illuminations of the temple at Sibi. The following reason prompted 
that official to make the endowment—Whereas the Cikka Sibi village attached to 
6ibi (location specified) was formerly for a long time a wilderness and overgrown 
with trees, and the trees being cut down, it has been restored, and whereas from of 
old this land had belonged to the temple, the f&bahd&r with the eonsent of the 
people of Slrya-katte-mane granted the village as mentioned above to the temple in 
question.* 

Thus we see that for eighty-five years (A.D. 1692- A.D. 1777) the people of one 
part of the Karnataka were brought into direct contact with the administrative 
machinery of the great Mughals. And in the course of this period some of the 
Mughal sovereigns left behind them abiding evidence of their goodwill towards 
their Hindu subjects. Another important feature of the Mughal administration 
which the above records amply prove is that relating to the harmonious working 
of the State officials and the prominent citizens of a locality. This was not an 
innovation brought in by the Mughals ; but it was the gift to the country of the earlier 
Karn&taka rulers whose deliberate policy it was to bring the State and the subjects 
into the closest communion on as many occasions as possible/ It was precisely 
here that the Hindu and Islamic cultures met—on the common platform of the coun¬ 
try’s welfare and mutual goodwill without which nothing permanent can ever be 
achieved by a nation. 


1 M. A. R. for 1919, pp. 40-41. The owner of these eanade Mr. M. B. Apnijl Rio is a 
lineal descendant of R*ma Rio mentioned above. Ibid . t M. A. B. for 1918 , P ; 58. 

1 E . 0. XII. Si. 96, pp. 101-109. 4 Sale to re, Social and Political Life tn the vijaya- 

nagara Empire , I. pp. 898 seq.; II. pp. 816 seq. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF CANDESVABA, MADHAVA 
AND VAI&AMPAYANA. 

BY 

Prof. Benoy Komar Sarkar, (Calcutta). 

Capdesvara’s Rajaniti-ratndkara (Ocean of Politics) is a virtually dated 
treatise. It can be confidently placed in the fourteenth century. Hence its unusual 
importance in the history of Hindu thought. Moreover, it is one of the first 
writings of the Hindus in the period of early Moslem rule. As such, the treatise 
should be valuable as a document of Hindu reactions to the new conditions of 
political and social life. 

Candesvara (c. 1290 ? - 1375 ?) became minister of peace and war or foreign 
minister to King Harisiqihadeva of MithiU (reigned 1304-14) in North Bihar about 
1310 A.C. His Smrti-ratnakara (law book) was composed in seven sections. 
Section I, ( Krtya-ratn&kara ) must have been written before 1314, Section II, 
(J)dna-ratn&kara) subsequently. Section III, ( Vyavah&ra-ratn&kara ) was composed 
while he was judge in addition to being foreign minister. Section VI, ( Viv&da - 
ratndkara) was complete while Harisiipha was still king. About the date of 
Section VII, ( Qrhastha-ratndkara) it is not possible to surmise. 1 

Capfleivara was, like Gopdla and Lakymldhara, at once a student of law and 
politics. In a sense, every student of Dharmaidstra was a student of R&jdharma , 
and, on the other hand, every student of R&jadharma , Nltiidstra , Dinujanlti, or 
Arthai&stra was also a student of Dharmaidstra from the earliest times. But it 
appears that men like Gopftla and Lakymldhara had produced the Rdjadharma 
sections of their Smrti works, K&madhenu and Kalpataru separately. R&janlti- 
Kdmadhenu and the R&janlti-Kalpataru were in this sense to be differentiated 
from the Rdjadharma seotions in Manu, Y&jnavalkya, etc. This is perhaps why 
Cap^efrara quotes the R&janlti-K&madhenu and the R&janlti-Kalpataru as 
independent texts. It should appear that his own R&janlti-ratndkara may have 
been inspired in form by the appearanoe of the political works of Gopftla and 
l a kymld hara. His Smrti work bad been completed in seven Ratn&karas before he 
composed the Ratndkara on R&janlti . 

The R&janUi-ratn&har does not pretend to be an original work. It is in the 
form of a nibandha or digest, the form which is to be frequently observed in 
connection with the Dharma or Smrti 6&stras from Harya to Hemftdri. 
Capdeivara takes a topic and on this topic quotes a number of authorities but 
apparently not in the chronological order. The original texts are given in full and 
along with them their authors. In connection with each text cited, be offers his 

1 Bat the editor’s introduction to the text (Patna 1924) pp. k, r. 
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notes or comments. Cft^e^v&rft s chapters thus look like a string of Quotations 
with a few explanatory words or sentences to tie them together. 

The readers are thus presented with a psychological or logical analysis of 
the subject-matter. This analytical method ought, by all means, to be appre¬ 
ciated. It is questionable if we can often speak of C&pdelvara as furnishing the 
historical evolution of ideas. He has not cared to follow the strictly chronological 
order. Let us take ch. V., which discusses the Sabhd , council or court of 
justice. His first authority is H&rita, then, Brhaspati, Manu, N&rada, 

N&rada again, Lak$mldhara, E&fcyayana, Vy&sa, Brhaspati again, N&rada the 
third time, E&ty&yana again, Manu again, N&rada the fourth time. Capdesvara’s 
strength lies in the analysis of ideas, the examination of social processes or 
relations and forms such as constitute the chief topic of “ formal” sociology as 
developed in present-day Germany by Toennies, Simmel, von Wiese and others. 
If to this were added the chronological or historical presentation we might get the 
medieval analogue of, say, a work like Cancan’s Review of Economic Theory 
(London 1929). 

No matter whether analytical or historical, the RdjanUi-ratn&kara does 
present us with the history of Hindu political philosophy for nearly fourteen 
hundred years from Manu down to Cap^elvara. The author’s bibliography is 
rich. Regrettably enough for us moderns, he has not oared to mention EaufOya 
or Canakya. But he is well read, and no modern professor of political science 
in the East or the West oould beat him either in the perspicuous manner of 
presentation and luoidity of treatment or in the extent of literature covered by 
him within the short compass of less than 90 pages. Any Western author to-day, 
who is called upon to deal with the leading ideas of European political philosophy 
from, say, Seneoa to Bartolus (1314-1357), the prince of jurists, will know how to 
admire the command of subject-matter as well as the skill in handling it as 
displayed by our Br&hmapa of Mithilft in the fourteenth century. 

Let us now analyze the contents of the Rdjaniti-ratndkaTa with reference to 
the bibliography of Capfleivara. The sixteen Tarawa* (waves) of bis “ Ooean ” 
are indioated below along with the authorities oited in each : 

I. The King Kulluka Bh&fta, Bdjaniti-Kdmadhena (twice), Guru (Brhas- 
pati or Cap^eSvara’s preceptor), Y&jfiavalkya (tbrioe), Ndrada-Niti 
(this seems to be a NUiidstra independent of the Smrti work by 
N&rada), Mahdbhdrata (twioe), Manu (four times), Yasa, Ndradfya 
(Smrti), Smrti (without name), Nltikalpataru, H&rita. 

II. The MinisterManu (four times), Y&juavalkya, Vy&sa, Amarakofa, 
Mahdbhdrata, Ndrada (not the Smrti), H&rita, N&rada (Smrti). 

III. The Family PriestVyfcsa, Manu (twice), Y&jnavalkya. 

IV. The Judge :—K&tySyana, Smrti (without name), Brhaspati Palls va- 
k&ra, Lakpmldhara, H&rita, Vyfcsa, Manu, N&rada (Smrti). 

V. The Counoil (Court of Justioe): —H&rita, Brhaspati (twioe), Manu 
(twioe), Vijpu, N&rada (Smrti, four times), I*k*mldhara, K&ty&yana 
(twioe), Vyfcsa. 

VI. FortsManu (twioe), Yfcjfiavalkya, Mahdbhdrata. 
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VII. Deliberations :—Manu (thrioe), Mahdbhdrata (twioe), Y&jnavalkya, Niti t 
Rdjaniti (It is interesting that C&i^ta^v&ra means Kdmawjakinlti when 
he uses the term Rdjaniti). There is a lengthy extract from K&map<Jaka 
in the present connection. 

VIII. Treasure :—Niti (Kamap^akT, twice), Manu, &ruti (without name), 
Y&jnavalkya, Pallava , Sahara, Anye (others). 

IX. The Army:—Manu (7 times), Anye (others) Guru (Brhaspati or 
Candesvara, preceptor ?), K&mapdaka, Mahdbhdrata (twice), drlkara, 
Mah&-Lak$mldhara, Pallava. 

X. The General:—Manu (twioe), Mahdbhdrata , Rdjaniti ( Kdmatujaki ,). 

XI. The Ambassador and others:—Manu, Sukraniti (apparently different 
from the treatise translated by the present author), Manu (twice), 
Niti (Kdmandaki), Y&jnavalkya (thrice), Mahdbhdrata, Rdjaniti , (K&map- 
dakl, lengthy extracts), Pallava (twice), K&map^aka, “ Vacaspati and 
others ". 

XII. The King’s Functions :—Manu (seven times), Y&jfiavaikya (five times), 
Arthasdstra ( Kdmarujakiniti ), £ruti, Gita , “ Maya, Maitra, Vis&l&k^a, 
Manu, Brhaspati, 6 ukra and others ", Nitiidstra ( Kdmarujlaki ). 

XIII. Punishment:—Manu (thrice), Yajnavalkya (thrioe), N&rada ( Smrti ), 
Pallava , Mitdkfard. 

XTV. Giving the Kingdom Away to the Eldest Son (Abdication): Manu (four 
times), Rdjaniti (not however the Kdmaiujaki , says the editor), H&rlta, 
N&rada (Smrti, twioe), Vy&sa, Mahdbhdrata Rdmdyana , Vasi^ha, 
Brhaspati, K&madhenu, Kity&yana. 

XV. Giving the Kingdom to the Eldest Son through the Priest and others :— 
Lakpmldhara, Ndrada , Rdjaniti (not Smrti), Pallavak&ra, Sukraniti 
(not identical with the one translated by the present author), Brhaspati, 
Padma Purdna , Bhdgavat, Rdmdyana, Manu (thrice), Ko$a (Amara), 
Vi^pu, Y&jnavalkya, Arthapradipa, N&rada (Smrti), K&ty&yana, Dharma- 
idstra, Arthaidstra , Vy&sa, 6 ukra, “ Gopala, Lak^mldhara, 6 rlkara, and 
otben ". 

XVI. Coronation:— Rdjaniti, Lakfmldhara (twice), Pallava, Rdmdya.na, 
Madgurupadhati (Capde4vara’s own preoeptor), Pallava, Manu (twioe), 
Kotakdra (Amara), Gop&la, Niti (K&mandakI, twice), Yftjnavalkya, 
Mitdk$ar &, N&rada, K&ty&yana. Capde&vara cites 42 authors or treatises. 
The most popular authors with Cap^elvara are Manu and Y&jfiavalkya. 
The influence of .the Mahdbhdrata is great. N&rada and K&map4 a ^ a are 
also two of the great authorities. The following will give an idea of the 
number of times be has quoted his chief souroes : 

Ma *iu ... ... ... 38 times 

Y&jnavalkya ... ... 19 „ 

Mahdbhdrata ... ... 14 times 
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N&rada 

... 13 

.. ( + N&radlyam 1 

N&rada Nlti 1 
N&rada B&janiti 1) 

K&mapdaka 

... 2 

(Niti 5, Bdjaniti 5 ) 

Pallavak&ra 

... 8 


Lak^mldhara 

... 7 


Kftty&yana 

... 6 


Students of politics in the technical sense (i.e. arthaidstra as contrasted with 
dharmaidstra) will have to note that in chapter V and XV Capdesvara uses the 
category arthaidstra , Nlti and Nitikalpataru as the names of a literary work are 
known to him. And Rajaniti , of course, is the title of his own book. Rajaniti - 


K&madhenu is mentioned by him. It appears that he knows of treatises on Rajaniti 
by N&rada and H&rlta. 

These should appear to be different from the Smrti or Dharmaidstra works 
by the same authors, Sukra is mentioned by him once in a group, namely, Maya, 
Maitra, Vi£alak?a, Manu, Brhaspati and Sukra. On another oceasion £ukra is 
referred to as an author of Rajaniti. Finally, the book Sukraniti is quoted by 
Can<Jesvara twiee. But that book is not the one used by the present author. 

But so far as Nitiidstra or pure politics is concerned we understand that the 
Kdmandakiniti is a living force with Capdesvara. One can almost say that in his 
milieu Kdmandakiniti is equal to political science. In the fourteenth century and 
especially in MithilS, Kautalya or C&pakya may be said to have lived in and 
through K&mapdaka. 

There is a passage where we encounter a situation such as may throw light 
on the interpretation to be applied to the well-known question of iti Kaufalyalu 

The nibandha (digest) writer of the fourteenth century (c. 1370), Capdeivara 
of Mithila, in his Rajaniti ratndkara (ch. V) writes manmate ubhayoravirodhah (i.e. 
in my opinion there is no oonfliot between the two). He is discussing the views 
of ancient (prdnchah) and modem ( navydh ) writers on the definition of dharmaidstra 
and offers his own view in the first person. The use of the first person by an author 
is not unknown in Hindu tradition. Kautalya might have done it too, had he cared. 
But the reference to Kautalya in the third person naturally leads us to suspect 
that the Kautaliya Arthaidstra was not written by Kautalya. 

Among the persons from whose tortures the king is to protect the people are 
enumerated the K&yasthas. This passage from Y&jnavalkya (I, 334) is interpreted 
by Capdeivara (oh. XI) as follows : " The K&yasthas are lekhakdb or writers, i.e., 
scribes, gaoaJcdb t book keepers or accountants. On account of their rdjavallabhatd 
(favoured or privileged position with the king) and mdydvitayd (personal influence) 
they are dumivdrdb (difficult to aveid or control). This is why the people has to be 
protected viietatab (specially) from the K&yasthas. ” 

Cap<Je4vara knows Arthaidstra as a category distinct from Dharmaidstra. 
But he does not mention any text by name. In ohapter V ( Sabhya ) he is explaining 
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the epithet dharmaidstrakuiala of Narad*i Smrti (III, iv. 5). First, he gives the 
old view which by Dharmaidstra understands the works of " Manu and others”. 
Then he gives the view of the moderns (naryah) according to whioh is implied “ any 
idstra composed by munih (sages) which teaohes the duties " including the " collec¬ 
tion of Mimdmsd and other treatises ". Finally, he gives his own interpretation. 
44 In my view ” ( manmate ), says he, there is no conflict between the old and the 
modern interpretations. In so far as the expression, " and others ”, has been 
used Cap^vara believes that the " Dharmaidstra composed by Manu and 
others, “ Arthaidstra , Rajaniti and other treatises " are implied. That Arthaidstra 
also is an important authority ( Vindyaka , regulator) was the conviotion of 
Lakpmldhara on the strength of the Narada Smrti passage (I. 39) which refers 
to an eventual conflict between Dharmaidstra and ArthaidsU'a. Lak^mldhara’s 
interpretation about the status of Arthaidstra is quoted by Cap^edvara with 
approval ( Lakfmidharenatraiva vydkhydtam tti yuktam ). 

On the other hand, Gopftla, the author of the Smrti Kdmadhenu , is quoted 
as an authority by Lak$mldhara in his Smrti-Kalpataru ( c . 1150). Lakpmldhara is, 
therefore, later than Gopftla (c. 1100). But sinoe Gopala is unknown to the Mitdk- 
tard he is later than 1050. Altogether, Srlkara instead of being the juniormost 
becomes the seniormost. Perhaps the order in which Capdedvara (ch.XV) cites 
Gopala ( c . 1100), Lak^mldhara (c. 1150) and 6rlkara (c. 950) in connection with the 
doctrine of rajadhane dindndthddisakalapranin&m amiitvam indicates that 8rlkara 
is perhapB the juniormost. But this is hardly possible. One does not know the 
title of his work nor as to whether it was a commentary (bh&tya) or digest ( nibandha ). 
But as drlkara is quoted by the Mitdk^ard he is older than 1050 A.C. and 
certainly older than Lakpmldhara by nearly a century and a half. Capdedvara's 
quotation should have read like" &rtkara-Gop&U-Lak$mIdhara and others The 
doctrine referred to, then, prevails in the Hindu philosophical milieu for four or five 
centuries from say, 950 to 1400. 

An interesting classification of kings from the standpoint of status is furnished 
by Nftrada in his Niti which is evidently different from his Smrti. 

There are two kinds of rdjd , (l) the samrdf and (2) the tributary and the 
untributary rdjd" says Nftrada. "The samrdf is the ruler who regularly receives 
taxes t or tributes from all rulers. He is the chakravarti . The rdjd who pays 
taxes every mouth and every year is known as sakara (tributary). But the rdjd 
who offers tribute voluntarily ( svechhayd ) is the adhiivara *\ 

Oapdedvara quotes this view of N&rada's in Chapter I, with approval and 
makes the following remark: " But the dharma or duties of all the three are 
identical". 

The Rdjadharmaprakarayyxm of the Pardiara Samhxtd 1 is to be found in the 
Achdrakdnda , chapter I. It comprises only three verses (60*69) as follows ; 

Avratft hyanadblyftnft yatra bhaiksyacarft dvij&b 
_ Taip grftmaip dapjayedrftjft c orabhaktaprado hi sab (60) 

1 Kane: History of Dharmaidstras (Poona 1080, Vol, I. pp. 966, 998-996, 817-818). 
t The Pardiaradharma 8a*hit& or Pardiara Qmjii with the commentary of Bftysn* 
Mftdhavioftrya, edited by V. 8. Iihunpukar (Bombay 1898). Vol. I, Parti. 
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K^atriyo hi prajft rak$an sastrapSpih pradanijlavin 
Nirjityft parasainy&ni k$ititp dhannepa palayek (61) 

Pu$paip pu?paqa vicinuyan mOlacchedaqi na k&rayet 
M&lAk&ra iv&r&me na yath&fig&rak&rakab (62) 

The king should punish that region where the Br&hmapas are first, avrata, i.e. t 
do not praotise vrata (daily ceremonial and moral functions), secondly, have not 
discharged their functions as students, and, thirdly, live by begging. A region like 
that is offering food to thieves (60). 

The Ksatriya, equipped with arms as well as furnished with punishment, 
should maintain or govern the state according to the rules by protecting the people 
and conquering foreign enemies (61). 

He should pluck the flowers piece by piece and not destroy the roots, behaving 
thus like the maker of garlands in a garden and not the maker of oharooal (62). 

On these three verses of Par&4ara, Madhava has a vydkhyd covering some 
thirty pages. 1 In regard to dawfa Par&sara quotes the Ndrada Smrti, YdjUavalkya 
Smrti , the Manu Sarfihiid , the Mahdbhdrata. The item prajd rakyan is elucidated 
by references to Y&jnavalkya, Manu, the &dntiparva (of the Makdbhdrata), the 
Mdrkatujieya Purdyyx and the Brahmd&ta Purdpa. The different kinds of dafufa 
are described on the authority of Manu, Vi$pu (Smrti), Bjrhaspati, K&ty&yana 
and Yama. On the subject of conquests, battle arrays, expeditions etc. M&dhava’s 
authorities are the Sdntiparva and Manu. The financial policy is explained by 
citations from the Sdntipawa, Manu and the Mdrkandeya Purdna . 

M&dhava introduces a new category, bahirangarajadharma as contrasted 
with antaraitgardjadhanna. He quotes Y&jnavalkya on the bahiranga duties of 
the king. Policy and Forts are the two items discussed in this connection and his 
quotations are derived from Y&jfiavalkya, Manu and the £ dntiparva . For some 
other duties of kings, Madhava quotes Manu, Y&jnavalkya, the SdnHparva, Uianas, 
and the Mdrkantfeya Purdpa, e g., in regard to the exemption of B r&hm a p a s from 
taxes, the construction of works of publio utility like tanks, temples, halls, prop** 
residences for Br&hmapas, gifts, and so forth. 

M&dhava has made it a point to quote ohapter and verse of most of his 
authorities. 

M&dhava's treatment of the subject leaves muoh to be desired. He has 
introduced all sorts of topios, even such as are not in the least suggested by the 
three verses of Par&6ara. Perhaps* one need not quarrel with M&dhava on this 
score. This enables us to see somewhat more extensively of his oonoeption of 
publio law or politics. But his arrangement of topics is rather perfunctory. Itoc 
entire disoussion (pp. 463*475) after the introduction of the category bahitwkgar 
rdjadharma is specially marked by the absenoe of system and coherent t hin ki ng . One 


1 8m Text Vol. I. Part I. pp. 444-476. 
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should not be surprised if " Mddhavdmdtya ”, busy minister as he was, depended 
on some assistant for the compilation of this portion. The extracts from Manu, 
the &dntiparva etc. have been placed here in such a careless, irrelevant and 
unthinking manner that one should hesitate to ascribe the compilation to the 
alleged author, who describes himself, at the commencement of the work, as the 
past master in Mtmdmsd. 

Vaisamp&yana’s Nitiprakdsikd 1 is a small treatise in eight chapters. But it 
is valuable because it appears to describe the conditions of the political world 
under which it was composed. The origin of this work may be traced to the very 
practical need of carrying oertain internal reforms through, as well as of preparing 
for war against some specified enemies. The “ home ” as well as the " foreign ” 
situations have been described in no equivocal or vague and platitudinous manner. 
We feel that some practical things are in view. The author hastens from point to 
point in a very businesslike way. 

The chapters are described below : 

I. The Duties of Kings. 

II. The Science of Archery : the different classes of weapons. 

III. The Origin of the Sword. 

IY. The Weapons such as can be thrown. 

V. The Weapons such as cannot be thrown ; the terrible machines of the 
Kali Yhga (51-54). 

VI. The Army Organization. 

VII. The Military Division. 

VIII. The Activities of Kings. 

The political and social mores of the times are condemned by Vai4ampftyana 
as being very deplorable (chapter I, pp. 12, 15). He finds that Dharmanydya - 
vyavasthdydm Kdranam balameva hi (Might alone is being treated as right in 
matters of duty and law). Wearing the sacred thread has become the sole claim 
to Br&hmanahood, says he with regret. The author notices some new phenomena 
in social life with the object, of course, of condemning them. Thus, he refers to 
Ifoaviye ke^adharariam (i.e., keeping hair on the head for the sake of beauty). 
Apparently he is an upholder of the old practice of wholesale shaving. Then, again, 
he notices that something like free love has become popular, for be condemns the 
practice svlkdra eva codvdhe (i.e., marriage as being accomplished only by the fact 
of taking a woman). 

The expansion of such adharmas or vices, furnishes the rationale for the 
composition of the Nitiprak&itka . We are told that everybody is behaving like 
the £udras and that the kings are no better than thieves. The situation then calls 
for the promulgation of political science. The story has, of course, been placed by 
the author in the hoary antiquity of King Janamejaya of TakpaillA. But the 
incidents itemized in the treatise leave no doubt that the author is quite a modern 
fellow and is describing the conditions round about himself. 


1 Edited by G. Oppert, Madras, 1882. 
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The author of the Nitiprakdiikd assumes on the part of the readers the 
knowledge of the entire science of politics as developed up to his time. He talks 
glibly of all the categories known to the Hindu theorists in the course of eight 
verses (chapter I. 49-56) without caring to spend a minute on any of these cate¬ 
gories in order to explain them. Besides, he has a fixed arithmetical number 
attached to each which indicates how stereotyped Nitiidstra had grown to be in 
the author's generation. The categories mentioned as well as the number indicated 


by the author are given below : 



i. 

Grutidb (Military Attitudes) 


... 6 

2. 

Rdjagti^dh (Qualities of the king) 

... 

... 6 

3. 

Updydh (Policies) 


... 7 

4. 

Rdjadofdh (Faults of the king) 


... 14 

6. 

Karmdni (Activities) 


... 8 

6. 

Tirthdh (Officers) 




(a) Enemy’s 

• • • 

... 18 


(6) Own 


... 15 

7. 

Cdrakdh (Spies) 


• • • • • • 


(a) To watch the Enemy’s Officers 


... 3 


(6) To watch one's own 

... 

... 3 

8. 

Bala (Power) 

... 

... 3 

9. 

Awah (Limbs of the Army) 


... 8 

10. 

Valah (Division of the Army) 

... 

... 4 

In most treatises, the updydh or policies vis-d-vis 

other states are known to be 

four (satna, 

ddna t bheda and darujla). Vaisampayana gives the number 7. And 


this figure is given also by Mitra-MiSra in the Rdjanitiprakdsikd (pp. 304-306), 
The additional three are upek$d, mdyd and indrojala. It is to be observed, further, 
that Mitra-Misra's authority for the three new updydh is the Vifnudharmottara 
Purdtya. The doctrine of seven updydh thus brings Vaisamp&yana chronologically 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of this PurdtjM and Mitra-Mi&ra. 

Incidentally be it observed that Oppert (p.4) fails to understand the category, 
seven updydh, and takes it in the sense of the seven at%Qdh of the saptdnga state. 

The international perspectives of Vaisamp&yana are furnished by chapter V. 
55-57. There the author speaks of the coming increase in the malpractices of war 
on account of the expansion of adharrt%a, i.e., non-observanoe of codified duties. 
The Nitiprakdiikd enumerates a number of races through whom the violations of 
dharma are likely to be be perpetrated. The list comprises the Hfinas, Pulindas, 
6abaras, Barbaras, dakas, M&lavas, Konkanas, Andhras, Cholas, P&O^yw, Keralas, 
Mlecchas, C&p^&las, Svapacas , Kha4as, Mavellakas, Lalifctbas, Kir&tas, and 
Kukkuras. They are described as gojanaydh descended from the oow, vijonaydh 
or born of improper, i.e., illicit union, pdpdh i.e., sinful or criminal. It is because 
of such raoes that Kilfayuddha, i.e., wars with improper or forbidden weapons are 
going to grow from more to more in future, says, Vattamp&yana. The enumeration 
is rather puzzling. We are asked to look upon even the Cholas as a condemnable 
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noe and plaoe them in the social rank as the Hftpas Mleoohas, 6abaras. The 
grouping renders them all the offsprings of questionable unions and of course low 
in social estimation. Besides, the implication is that all of them are used to fighting 
with forbidden weapons. In any case the peril or menace of Hfayuddha is a 
serious proposition. 

We seem to read in these fears almost the anxieties of a Qrotius facing the 
questionable morals or negation of morals in the international relations of his 
times. 

This perhaps is the immediate cause of promulgating Dhanurveda or the 
scienoe of archery. The special feature of the Nitiprakdhkd is its military ohapters. 
No matter what the actual raoes against whom military preparedness is in 
view, the treatise owes its origin to a period of warfare and war-mindedness. The 
work shows the progreesiveness and adaptability of the Hindu mind to new condi¬ 
tions. The Nittprak&hkd is a fine specimen of Hindu authors changing the form 
and matter of their composition when neoessary and presenting something very 
timely and up-to-date, nay, entirely new, although, under old titles. The object of 
the author is just to militarise the people, as it were, overnight. He has 
accordingly prepared what is nothing but a military manual. And as for the 
ordinary topics of NUii&strat be has not ignored them but devoted to them just 
enough attention to entitle the treatise to being described as a contribution to 
political scienoe. 


IS YASKA AN INFALLIBLE GUIDE IN THE INTERPRETATION 

OF THE BGVEDA. 


by 

Dr. Lakshman Samp, (Lahore). 

The Nimkta of Yaska is the oldest Indian treatise on Etymology, Philology, 
and Semantics. It is the oldest that has survived. Yaska has quoted or mentioned 
his predecessors and contemporaries. Among others, the names of the following 
authorities have been preserved in the Nirukta: Agrayapa, Audumbarftyapa, 
Aupamanyava, Aurpav&bha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Krau?tuki, Gargya, G a 1 a v a, 
Carmasiras, Yaitiki, V&rsy&yapi, databal&k?a, d&kat&yana, dikapupi, dftkalya, 
Sthaula^thtvi. In addition to the names of individual scholars, several schools 
are also mentioned, e.g. Aitihasikah (the historians); Duhitjr-day&dah (a school of 
lawgivers who allow a daughter to inherit the property of her father just like a 
son); Nairuktah (the Etymologists); Parivrftjakah (the Ascetics or Theologians); 
Yajhikah (the Ritualists) and Vaiy&karnah (the Grammarians) etc. The existence of 
such schools of thought shows that specialisation in different subjects must have been 
prevalent for a considerable time to enable such schools to arise. It is natural to infer 
that these schools must have possessed their texts which served as manuals of special 
course of instruction. Text-books on Etymology and Philology etc. must have 
existed in the time of, and even earlier than Yftska. The Nirukta of Yaska is, 
therefore, not the first or the earliest work on Etymology. Ik was probably the 
last and the latest, which superseded all earlier works on the same subject. But 
at present it may be accurately described as the oldest Indian text which has 
come down to us and whioh deals with derivation and Linguistics. 

According to the orthodox tradition of literary India, the Nirukta of Y&ska is 
an auxiliary treatise which is indispensable for a deep, full and proper knowledge 
of Vedic stanzas. It is technically oalled a Ved&liga, a limb of the Veda . There 
are six traditional ' limbs ' (Veddiigas). It is laid down that the Veda should be 
studied along with its six limbs. 1 The six limbs are the following: Grammar, 
Phonetics, Ritualistic Aphorisms, Metrics, Astronomy and Etymology. In an 
anthropomorphic description of the Veda, the Nirukta (Etymology) constitutes 
the ear, as shown by the following stanzas of the Papini-iik^A: 

11 Metre is indeed the feet of the Veda, Ritual-Texts the hands, Astronomy the 
eye, Etymology the ear, Phonetics the nose, and Grammar the mouth of the Veda. 
Therefore a scholar who has studied the Veda along with its limbs becomes great 
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in the world of BrahmA Ml Emphasizing the importance of the Nirukta, Y&ska 
himself has stated that without Etymology, the precise meaning of Vedio stanzas 
cannot be understood.* Subsequent writers and Vedic exegesists look upon Y&ska 
as an authority on Etymology and quote the remarks of Y&ska in support of their 
own explanation. Vararuchi in his Nirtiktasamuccaya, Skandasv&min in his 
commentary on the RV, Govindasv&min in his commentary on the Baudhdyanadhar - 
mastUra , Medh&titbi in his commentary on the Manusmjrti , Uva(a in his commentary 
on the Vajasaneya-Sarphita , Bhafta Bh&skara Mi&ra in his commentary on the 
Taittiriya Sarjihitd, Devar&ja Taj van in his commentary on the Nighaptu, Udgltba 
and Vefikafa M&dhava in their commentaries on the RV, S&yapa in his comment¬ 
aries on all the four Vedas and numerous other writers and commentators quote 
Yiska*8 etymological explanation as authoritative. It is obvious that Y&ska has 
profoundly influenced all subsequent writers in the field of Vedio exegesis. Y&ska 
has become, to all later commentators, almost an infallible guide in the domain of 
Vedic explanation. 

He is, however, not an infallible guide. His contribution is undoubtedly 
important; but it should be studied critically. It should not be blindly followed. 
I propose to give here a few cases in which Y&ska is guilty of an error and has 
failed to properly understand the meaning of a Vedio stanza. 

The form ocean in BV. IV. 40.4. It is explained by V&ska in 

N. 2.28. He remarks, srgfln Sum: I ‘ Anu-sarp-tavltvat is 

a word (derived) from the simple original form of (the root) tan (to spread). ’ It is 
not possible to derive tavitvat from J tan — anu and tam being prepositions. 
TanUvat can only be derived from •J tu 1 to go ’. It is the third person singular 
intensive sabjonotive of >J tu and means ‘ he goes again and again \ 

The oompound fiwfal: occurs in the BV. VII. 21.5. It is explained by V&ska 
in N. 4.19. Y&ska’s comment is the following :— WVWl: I According to 

him, the word means ' unchaste\ But this explanation is not oorreot. 

Y&ska has ignored the accent in this case. The first member has the ud&tta 
accent. The oompound is, therefore, bahumihi. It should, therefore, be explained in 
the following manner: fat* *91« fafcf: i.e. one whose deity is phallus; 
phallus-worshippers need not neoessarily be unchaste themselves. 6iva is worshipped 
at present throughout India. This deity is worshipped in the emblem of a 
generative male-organ united with the female generative organ. No one will, I think, 
have the ras hn ess to say that the present £iva-worshippers are unchaste . Whatever 
the character of a deity may be, it is bound to inspire, in its worshippers, feeling of 
devotion and adoration as long as they look upon it as a deity. Y&ska’s explanation 
is decidedly wrong. The error is due to the fact that accent has not been properly 
understood. 

1 qmft i 

fi umi i 

s TO'ftwmta i n. 1.15. 
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Y&ska has further failed to understand the correct meaning of the first 
hemistich of BV. III. 33. 10 :— 

an % vut vwwt tow ftnprcn ib i 

Yaska’s explanation isft and qro i tft i «nf| ^n^ror * *ftn... 

In the Vedio stanza the verb is which is Perfect second person singular 
of n/^T ‘ to go* and means ‘ thou wentestPerfect is here paraphrased by Impera¬ 
tive This explanation of Perfect by Imperative is incorreot and doee not give 

good sense. The stanza occurs in a dialogue between ViSv&mitra and the Rivers. 
The former requested the latter to become shallow so that he might be able to cross 
over. This request of the Seer was repudiated. Having first refused, the Rivers 
later on agree, but no reason is assigned for this change of view on the part of the 
Rivers. Interpretation of 11H by makes the action of the Rivers look whimsical. 
Further, the combination of the preposition WT with WWW does not modify the 
meaning of the verb in any way. 4M1W and IT WWW both mean the same thing. 
The preposition ITT is, therefore, unnecessarily wasted in Y&ska’s explanation. In 
Vedio literature, the preposition is often separated from the verb by several interven¬ 
ing words. I propose to connect the preposition WT with HT1 I My explanation of 
the first two padas will, therefore, be the following:— 

tgfWTOT * I “ We listen to thy words, 0 bard ; thou hast oome (lit. oamest) from 
afar with this chariot ’. This explanation avoids paraphrasing the Perfect by the 
Imperative and also assigns a reason for the subsequent grant of the Seer’s request 
by the Rivers. The seer has come from a long distance and is, therefore, a worthy 
object of compassion. Even now it is very common in India to hear this plea for 
some small mercy or favour. 

Also does not fit in with 11%, in Yaska's explanation. It should have 

been 

The Rivers had no justification in asking Viiv&mitra to go afar. He 
himself was going away. The advice of the Rivers was at the best redundant, and 
at worst involved a breach of good manners. Y&ska, therefore, sometimes oommits 
mistakes though such cases are few and far between. He should be critically 
studied, and not blindly followed, as he cannot claim to be an inf al l ible guide in the 
interpretation of the RV. 


LETTERS OF RASHID AL-D1N FAPLULLAH RELATING TO INDIA. 


BY 

Principal Mohammad Shaft', (Lahore). 

The main facts of the life of this great author and administrator are fairly 
well-known—thanks to the researches of Quatrem6re and Browne—and can briefly 
be stated thus: 

Rashid al-dln b. Abi’l-Khair was born at Hamadhfin in 1247 A.C.—eleven years 
before the sack of Baghdad. His grandfather was in the service of Hul&gti. We find 
Rashid coming into prominence as a physician as early as the reign of Abfiq& Kh&n, 
the successor of Hul&gu, but it was thirty four years later, during the reign of Gh&z&n, 
who ascended the throne in 1295, that he rose to the height of his power and was 
made Prime Minister conjointly with Kbwaja Sa’d al-Dln. This post he retained 
till a year before his death, for nearly twenty-two years, under Gh&zan, and his 
two successors Cljaytu and Abu Sa'ld. After this long and distinguished career, he 
was deprived of his office by the Ilkbfin Abu Sa'ld in 1317, due to the intrigues of 
his colleague 'All Shah, who having at first supplanted Sa'd-al-Dln, took his place, 
and then succeeded in ruining Rashid al-Dln. In the next year, (1318) Rashid was 
put to death, being then over seventy, on the charge of having poisoned Clj&ytfi, 
and all his property was confiscated. It was this man, who was in the words of 
Browne " equally eminent as a physician, a statesman, historian and a public 
benefactor," who has given us the famous Jdmi*al-Tatcdrikh — one of the most 
important historical works in the Persian language, beside several other works. 

These include his Munshadt or Letters, of which some account was 
published by Browne in 1920 in his Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion 
p. 80 sqq., and a little later, in his Arabian Medicine p. 103. About this work I 
want to say a little more in this paper. 

The only two complete manuscripts of this work, 1 which are known to exist, 
belonged to Prof. Browne and the Panjab University has secured, with a view to 
their publication, the rotograpbs of the older of the two copies, of which the other 
is only a modern copy. 

The original Ms., a smallish volume of 182 folios, the written surface being 
4.6* X 2.8", 15 lines to the page, is written in late Ta'llq and, though undated, is 

1 A Mb. containing 25 letters of Rashid al-Din exists in the Leningrad Public Library, 
Storey, Persian Literature 11.1.72. The text of two letters viz. of Nos. 20 and 22 has been 
published in the Armughdn , a Tehran monthly, in 1307 (issue for the year 9, Nos. 2 and 8, 
pp. 159-164) and in 1305 (issue for the year 7, nos. 2 and 3, pp. 125-141). A short quotation occurs 
in the Ddnuhmcmddn Adharbdyjdn (TehrAn, 1314), p. 238. 
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certainly old and might belong to the late 14th or early 15th century. The 
Munsha tit-i-Ra&hidi, as I call them for convenience sake (they have no name in the 
Ms. under reference), were collected by Rashid’s secretary Shams al-Dln 
Muhammad Abarquhl, who wrote a preface to them, which is defective at the begin¬ 
ning in the present copy, as also the first of the fifty three letters and despatches 
of which the collection is comprised. Out of the remaining fifty-two, three letters 
were written to him by different people and the rest, 49 in alb were written by him— 
22 to his sons and a nephew, (most of these were provincial governors), 8 addressed 
collectively to the citizens of various towns of Persia, Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, and 19 to various individuals, Amirs, Saints and ‘ Ulamd\ and to his own 
agents in various parts of the Ilkh&nl Kingdom. The last letter of the volume 
breaks up in the middle and one or more folios are wanting. These letters are 
exceedingly interesting, for, apart from being fine specimens of Rashid’s style of 
writing, they throw considerable light on contemporary history, on the Mughal 
system of administration, on the life and doings of their great author, on the 
institutions which he founded and the pious foundations which be endowed* and on 
his relations with the important men of the time. I must confess, however, that 
I have not so far met with references to this important work elsewhere except in 
one book viz. the Athdr al-Wuzard’ of Saif al-Dln HajI, who compiled it in A.H. 883 
for Khw&ja Qiw&m al-Dln Nizam ul-Mulk Khwftfl, 1 the vizier of Sultan Abu 
‘l-Gh&zI Husain. In his notice of Rashid, Saif-al-Dln quotes 8 from three of his 
letters viz. nos. 4, 5 and 21. 

I propose now to give the substance of five letters of Rashid, which relate 
to India, to be followed by another, addressed to him from India. 

1 

No. 12 is a letter addressed by Rashid to Shaikh $adr ai-Dln, 8 the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Sh. Bah&* al-Dln Zakarlya of Multan, condoling him on the death of a son. 


No. 29 is written by Rashid from Mult&n to Mawlanft Qufb al-Dta-i*Mas fid 
Shlr&zl, 8 the great disoiple of Khw&ja Na$Ir al-Dln T&sl. This letter is of 
considerable importance. Rashid's visit to India was known to Abu l-Fa^l, but while 
Rashid tells us that he was sent by ArghOn (r. A.H.683-690) to Sult&n A1& al-Dln 
of Delhi (r. A.H.695-715) Abu’l-Fadl makes him come to the court of Sultan Qutb 
al-Dln Mub&rak Shfth son of Sult&n ‘A1&’ al-Dln (r. 716-720), while the name of the 
Ilkh&n, who sent him, is given by Abu’l-Fa<Jl as Muhammad Khud&banda, i.e. 
Clj&ytQ (r. A.H.703-716). The words of Abu'l-Fa<Jl are 8 : 

•U v^ lkJu * h C* 1 * ***-> 

r 1 * ** a*** 1 * U *** 

Rashid’s letter presents a chronological difficulty, which AbuT-Fafll's statement 
avoids. ArghOn could have sent Rashid at the latest in 690, his last year, w l e 

1 For him see Bdbar Ndma (Gibb. Trust Fund Edition) p. 177, tndRlM 1 *^ 
p. 969). f The last part of No. 4 is omitted in the Athdr ^apariof^ lOUmUed up 

with it, while the last part of No. 21 is omitted. 9 d ,J TT 
(Jarrett) III. 366 . 4 b. 634/1236 d. 719/1310. 9 Ain (Delhi, 1972) II. 200. 
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4 AU* al-Dln came to the throne in 695. There is no indication in Rashid’s letter 
as to how he spent nearly fire years on his way to Delhi. Perhaps, rebellions, civil 
war and consequent disorder and tumult which followed upon the death of Arghfln 
delayed his starting on his mission for some years. On the other hand, it is possible, 
though very improbable, that he paid two visits to India, to the earlier of which he is 
referring himself, while the later is being referred to by Abu’l-Fafll. His visit under 
reference must, in any case, be placed between A.H. 695 and 715, the period of ‘Alft’ 
al-Dln 8 reign, and as Rashid was made Prime Minister 1 in 697, the date of his 
Indian visit is further limited to within the years 695 and 697.' I now give a 
summary of the letter in question :— 

The fates bad so decreed that the comfortable life which Rashid was leading 
should be changed into one of trouble and misery ; so king Arghftn, “ may his 
kingdom and sovereignty last for ever ", thought of sending him to India by the 
sea-route, in order to convince the kings of that country of his might and majesty 
and thereby to secure their submission and friendship, as also to collect certain 
useful medicines which were rare in the Persian Empire. Resigning himself to his 
fate and fearing alike for his safety and for the loss of his influence at the Royal 
Court, he reached the district of Klj-o-Makr&n, one of the coastal lands of the sea 
of *Um&n. The princes of those regions treated him with kindness and, in a large 
company, he began his sea voyage in the direction of Delhi. When on the 
frontiers of Delhi he landed “ from the sea of perdition on to the shores of 
salvation", he was happy that he was safe. In a short time he reached the 
oountry of Th*r # (J 1 * 1 * )• SultAn ‘AU’ al-Dln, on hearing of his arrival, sent his 
nobles to reoeive him. On reaching the court he was granted an interview and 
presented with a magnificent robe of honour. As Rashid's stay was prolonged 
the SultAn arranged a sumptuous entertainment, with wine and music, on a scale 
designed to impress Rashid with the Bulan's majesty and glory. As the Sul(An 
drank 4 excessively Rashid took the opportunity of offering him his sincere advioe on 
the subject, adorning it with a story and quotations from poets. The remarks were 
so apt that, instead of taking umbrage at his conduct, the Sultan was much pleased 
with bis sincerity and was convinced of his good will, so much so, that he granted 
him and his descendants in perpetuity, the revenues of four big towns, each bigger 
than Yezd. The deed of grant was authenticated by the signatures of the 
judges, governors and other officials, and the revenue officers of India received 
instructions to transmit annually to Bapra, through reliable merchants, the inoome 
of the above-mentioned estates, for delivery to the agents and deputies of Rashid, 
and after him of his descendants, in that town, and to submit to the Sul(6n their 
autograph reoeipts containing a full acknowledgement of what they had received. 
Beside this, the 8ul$&n bestowed on him another annual grant of 5,000 mithq&ls 
(dinars) of his own gold coinage payable from the revenues of Gujar&t, to the 
agents of Rashid in Ba$ra. When finally Rashid reoeived permission for departure, 
the Sultan presented him with a large quantity of silver and gold, musk and 

1 Cf. Browne, III. 09. S The letter refers below to a grant to Rashid from the revenue 
of Onsecftt, the oonqneet of which province was oompleted in 097/1297. | Apparently Dhftr, 

which, however, was taken by ‘AlA’ al-Dln only In A.C. 1800. 4 Cf. Beranl, pp. 270, 880. 
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ambergris and robes and edibles. In the last interview be requested Rashid to 
send one of bis sons to his court. 

Rashid expressed satisfaction at the success of his mission, and informed the 
Maulftnft that he would shortly proceed from Mulfc&n to Khur&s&n by way of K&bul 
and thence to the Capital (Tabriz), where he hoped to meet him. 

3 

Rashid reverts to the subject of his Indian estates in another letter of bis, viz. 
no. 43. The letter is addressed to his son Amir Mabmfid, Governor of Kirm&n 
and recommends to him a certain Khw&ja Mabm&d of S&wa. The contents of 
this letter may be summarised thus :— 

Rashid informs his son that Khw&ja MahmOd, who was a tried and trusted 
servant of his, was going as Rashid’s representative to the court of Sul^&n 'Ala* al- 
Dlo, King of India, with whom Rashid had friendly and diplomatic relations. The 
Khw&ja was commissioned to manage his master’s Indian estates and to recover 
and remit pensions which Indian Sult&n? and Kings had settled on Rashid. 
The Amir is asked to give him letters of recommendation to the chiefs of Klj-o- 
Makran, requesting them to supply him with provisions and post-horses from stage 
to stage, till he reached the frontiers of Sind. Rasbld also oonfers on the Khw&ja 
and his descendants " until the Earth and all thereon revert to God,” as a reward 
for his manifold meritorious services, the following grants payable from the 
beginning of the year 780 () out of the revenues of Kirm&n: 

1. 200 Jarlbs of grain, in two instalments. 

2. 10,000 dln&rs in cash. 

Though written distinctly as such, it is an impossible date, for Rashid met his 
death in the middle of 718. 1 I am inclined to take it as a scribal error for 708 

(). 

4 

No. 84 is written by Rashid to his son Khw&ja Majd al-Dln from some 
place in Asia Minor. In the course of this letter Rashid informs his son that 
envoys coming from the direction of K&bul and Slst&n to the oourt of Gb&s&n 
(r. A.H. 694/1295-703/1804) stated that the princes of Sind were willing to enter the 
oirole of the Ilkh&n’s servants and to oonquer the provinces of India for him. His 
sovereign had, therefore, deoided to winter in the winter-quarters of Qar&b&gh, 
to proceed to Khur&s&n, in the spring, spend the next summer *in the distriot of 
Nlsh&pflr, and then, after rains, with the necessary troops, descend on the plains 
of Sind in the following cold weather and subdue the princes of India. 

It is difficult to say whether the projected invasion materialised or not- 
Abu’l-Fa<Jl mentions four invasions of India by the Mongols, about the time 
Gh&z&n, but these were mostly by the Transoxiamans, and it is not possible to say 
if the Ilkh&n's troops took any part in them.___„ 

1 Durrat al-Akhbar t (Lahore, 1350), p. 129. S The SulOn of Delhi about this Ume 
was 4 A1&’ al-Dln Khaljl (r, 695-715) . 8 In Arr&n. 8ee Nuiha p. 181. 
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No. 52, which Rashid addresses to his son Khwfija Ibrfthlm, governor of 
Shlr&x, also refers to an invasion of India. Ibrahim is informed by Rashid that the 
plots of his enemies to ruin him, when he was oamping at Qandh&r, had luokily 
failed and recoiled on themselves. Rashid's son, JaUl, had led a large army from 
Asia Minor towards Kabul and Z&bul. After easily taking the fort of Lahore, he 
proceeded, accompanied by Mongol generals, to Sind. Some resistance was offered 
to the Iranian armies by the enemy at the frontier but that resistance was broken 
and the enemy were forced to hide themselves in islands and thickets. The 
Mongol generals busied themselves with the collection of booty but Jalal pursued the 
enemy and tracked them up from the islands of Bhakkar and from the hollows of 
Laharl and Thattah, and put them to the sword, while their leaders and chiefs fell 
in the bonds of captivity. When the tidings were brought to the Ilkhan, be was 
pleased to express satisfaction at the achievements of Jal&l, and signified his 
pleasure to liberally reward him for his services. 

This letter is also undated but as Ibr&hlm, to whom it is addressed, was only 
sixteen in 1318 A.C.—the year when he and his father were put to death, the 
expedition could have been sent only in the latter part of the reign of Clj&yta 
(1304-16) or the early years of the reign of Aba 8a‘ld (1316-1335). 

6 

Another letter in the collection No. 47, not written by Rashid, but addressed 
to him from India in reply to a letter of his, by a certain Malik 'Ala* al-Dln, 
obviously a courtier of Sult&n Ala’ al-Dln Khaljl, may also be referred to here. 
The most famous Malik of this name with whom this individual could be identi¬ 
fied. I think, is Malik ‘Alt’ al-Dln, ‘AlA’ al-Mulk Kotwftl of Delhi, PiyA Baranfs 
uncle (Baranl 255, 264). 

In this letter the Malik acknowledges the receipt of Rashid’s letter, and 
presents sent by him. The Malik praises him particularly for his great servioes to 
humanity, for readiness to help all people, both great and small, and for his excel¬ 
lent statesmanship, exhibited in maintaining friendly relations between his sovereign 
and Saltan ‘Al4’ al-Dln (r. 695/1295-715/1315). The writer apologises for not 
writing to Rashid earlier, and finishes with good wishes followed by a long list of 
presents. 


THE POET RUDRA AND HI8 WORKS. 

BY 

Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, (Delhi). 

Our poet flourished at a period when the Mughal Empire was at the pinnaole 
of its glory. The country which has the honour to claim him is Bdgldn , a small hilly 
tract north of the Sdtmdlds lying between Surat and Nandurb&r. We find the 
following account about Baglan in the Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. XVI, p. 188. 

“ When he conquered Khandesh in 1599, Akbar attempted to take B&gl&n. 
Prat&psh&h the chief was besieged for seven years, but as there was abundance of 
pasture, grain and water, and as the passes were most strongly fortified and so 
narrow that not more than two men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end 
obliged to compound with the chief, giving him Niz&mpur, Daita and Badur with 
several other villages. In return Prat&psh&h agreed to take care of merchants 
passing through his territory, to send presents to the Emperor, and to leave one 
of his sons as a pledge at Burh&npur." 

Rudra enjoyed the patronage of N&r&yapa Saha (at whose instance he 
oomposed RdMraiujthavaijiia-Mahdkdvya , printed in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, 
No. V, Baroda, 1917) 1 and his son and successor Prat&pa S&ha. In the Rd^trauiha 
the poet has given a history of his patrons and their family. In the introduction 
to the Rdftraiujha , (p. 1), Mr. Dalai remarks— M Rudra oomposed another work, 
oalled Jehangir Shah Charitra, a prose work divided into ull&sas , at the order of 
Prat&pa Sh&h, the son of N&r&yapa S&ha. ” But, it seems that Mr. Dalai never 
oame across this work. , 

I have oome aoross the descriptions of not only one work but three works 
oomposed by Rudra Kavi in honour of the Mughal prinoes at the instanoe of his 
patron Prat&pa S&ha. They are all described in the India Office Catalogue by the 
late Prof, G. Btihler. They are :— 

(l) Ddndidhacariia , a eulogy of Akbar's son D&niy&l, in 4 ulldsas (No. 7089). 
It oontains foil. 1—5a and 15b—18b. Following are the relevant extracts from it. 

Fol, lb: 


1 Mr. Oode, Curator, drew my attention to thle publication. 
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Vi 3 

Vi ^ f*PT *PT i 

IT U«t^T 

4*3* W TO43*W: livil 


#4«flv-4<ta( *fbr* )w 5TV5T: I 
affcrt twM«g*Mal 

«i«ran ffir ii'oi 

FoL 4: 

ifr 3ij«»na«q<tinqM V WH^ Vififf snpfsft 

VWHiM im ««ra: il 

Fol. 18: 

Wa( in margin )fa<TCi^ sfaK r. °*° )f*l( *T del. )% V^ 

•n’t ^hvRR i v) vret =*TWHt: i 
•ftf: WWT'lt'nvvftv [ fa* ( *« ) in the margin J 

VT^fRIR Rrcfaafai' S*«1IWI J^JT ll{{ll 

8o t the date of oompoeing this work is 1603 A.C. 

(3) Nababakh&nacarita, a panegyric upon the Emperor Jeh&nglr, composed in 
1609 A.C. in three v l i asa t (No. 7304). It contains foil. 5-15b. Following are the 
relevant extracts from it:— 

Fol 13: 

*5®^ R^if*i(V'ini H’WTfwf 

mil $fa<fa rj vii<i4lwR< i 
s*v**tsfa fk*r*RTnrrc: *r%ar m- 
«<«w afc** it < ft v n vwn mil nw 
Fol. 6, after nine verses : 

r. •«) *®rar: iim 

Fed. 10b: 

»IW! • 

FoL 13 b; 


Fol. 13: 


3pFng*t i 

VH4IH4V vfW VT<lA*ll 11*1 

*w<.«v<a*«(l writ fariMNrrcrit iivn 
<R^n<«(lwi4 nwritarerita- 
IT**( r. •%• )fiprfrvf^*Rmrt t 

qtwvr- 

•mjUh( r. *#1* )vr fkwwftr art Htwvt (r. **r) »» 
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(3) Kirtitamulldsa, a panegyric upon Sult&n Khurram, son of J ehtog lr (No. 
7303). It oontaina foil. 18b—21b. Following are the relevant extracts:— 


Fol. 18b/.: 

gwTH^PRT^T faf'nrfan’iqt snrfa u^it 

Wr«ft 

tott (T r. <>ft ) mgmUna<w itvit 
a ftnyrar ( r. ofo) *fiP i <W3H*<iimM< fl «w - 
ffif ( r. ofTfi? ) r. o^t« 

afTfft ( r. *t° Xft*ft*( r. o^o )f^|fft«! ftRvwl limi 
It enda fol. 21: 

WRTTfT ft-'I'l *TT% I 
% ( r. ) tawrfJw 


3Plt( r. oft* l 

( ftWPRfqSfftf del.) f*ffa ftw: gw?fHl*4- 
wft«T Ilf'MI 

qift«+hi«<.*Hq ftqfirot ^ i 

Hqjwrmfn *fa*f*rar nw» 

[ s ] 3 a WPnPTCT*n*Pf: ^ 

[ y ] nf(MaiM«iqlttiqiw< **t r. 3* 1 
ftR** ( r. 

qi^HflM+nnft^T (r. uf «ii 


irinci^LlilQ^ i 


(r. fol. 21 b )iir4flM**Ufttr4adfi( r. nfll 

fijfraf flggTftrc ; ' 

gnjiwirntw 

hhpw nfiratspT *nr «iniwq*wi*: "f" 

Uafortra.toly. th. MBS. of Uiwo work. «• «ty oonropt. u>d n« •">« “W 
of thorn boo » yot b«.di»».«d. 

“”» d “ , to 1603, NaUba. 

^ d., o< th. 
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ooid position of tbo last-mentioned work. It is possible that Rudra Eavi came in 
oontaot with Prinoe Ehnrram in about 1616 A.C. when the latter was en ga ged in 
the Deoean war. 

The object of this paper is to bring to light the material which is lying 
hidden in these works of Budra Eavi, a contemporary poet, who saw at least 
three Mughal generations. If these MSS. are ever discovered in good condition in 
India, they will certainly add to the scanty material composed by Hindus on the 
Mughal period. 


A NEW SANSKftT POEM. 

BY 

Dr. Hirananda Saatrl, (Baroda). 

During my investigations connected with the history of Indian Pictorial Art 
as developed in book illustrations I came aoross some paintings on whose reverse 
Sanest verses describing the subject of the representations on the obverse were 
given. These verses belong to a piece which was not known till I announced its 
discovery, casually, at the Lahore session of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
The pictures under reference originated in Basohli and formed one set which is now 
unfortunately dispersed. They have been sold away and gone to different collections 
as I have pointed out in my Memoir No. I. of the Oaekwad's Archeological Series. 
Though they had nothing to do with Tibet yet they were passed as Tibetan paintings. 
Some of these came to my hands and as good luck would have it, the picture which 
formed the last leaf of the set was also among them. On the reverse of this leaf 
the concluding portion of the poem is written which gives the date, the name of 
the author, the name of the place where it was written and also the designation, 
though in an abbreviated form, as MaHjari , the full title being Cittarasamailjari, 
as stated below. The present note is written to draw the attention of Sanskjtists 
to this new and charming little piece, and also to offer a puipdiljali in memory of 
the great Sanskrt scholar the late Dr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., D. Litt., C.I.E., my 
esteemed friend and teacher in German. I offer it as a token of my high regard 
for him and of my respectful appreciation of the good work he achieved in promot¬ 
ing the cause of Sanskft learning both as Principal of the Oriental College at 
Lahore and as Vioe-Chanoellor of the Panjab University, my Alma Mater. 

Basohli is now the head-quarters of a tahsil of that name forming part of the 
Jammu territory. In earlier days it was the head town of rather an independent 
though small principality which about the end of the eighteenth century was 
absorbed into Jammu, under the powerful arms of Mah&rftjft GulAbsingh, the 
founder of the present State of Jammu and Kashmir. Balaur or Ballawar, the 
antique Vall&pura of the RdjataraliQifii seems to have been the earlier ohief town. 
The seat of Government was transferred some time after the demise of K a l aAa. 
The grandeur of both these places Vall&pura (Balaur) and Viivasthall (Basohli) 
has now disappeared, but oan be inferred from the monuments still ^stand ing there. 
Time ohanges and with it towns, oities, and all change—^ faTOT* The very 

name of Basohli which was a flourishing locality not long ago has beoome so 
inauspioious that people would refrain from uttering it in the morning for fear of 
missing their khdnd that day 1 The ruinous shrines of Balaur, espeeially the 
principal one, will be left in disrepair, for the belief prevails that lit hJl of * stoat 
from the sanctuary forebodes calamity to the ruling bouse! 
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That Basohli was a flourishing town towards the end of the 17th oentury 
when Rftjft Kirpal was governing it, is shown by the oonoluding stanzas of the 
pieoe under notioe. At the instanoe of this Chief the work was drawn with 
illustrations by one Devldftsa in the Vikrama Tear 1752 (1695 A.D.) Devldftsa is 
not known to us either as a Kavi or as a painter, and the work under notioe 
introduces him in his two-fold capacity for the first time. The pictures described 
in the verses written on their back have their own technique. The soenery, the 
features of the subjects portrayed, and their dress, as also the delineation, appear to 
be unoommon. They seem to be free from any extraneous influence and it is not 
impossible that they are the products of an indigenous school of painters, which in 
all probability was the descendent of the early Kashmir school spoken of by 
Tftrftnfttha. This well known authority says that there were two schools in earlier 
days—Eastern and Western and the Kashmir school was founded by Hasur&ja. 
Who this Hasurftja was requires investigation. But this Kashmir school must have 
developed several branches in the oourse of time. Vallapur formed part of Kashmir 
and descendents of old painters are still to be seen in it with khdkds drawn by the 
ustads of the bygone days. The paintings which I have been able to secure from 
Jammu, Balaur, Basohli, and Srinagar proper belong to different kalams and oannot 
be called the outcome of one and the same school. The school represented by the 
pictures illustrating the CiUaratamafijari does not appear to have been influenced 
by the Moghul school and it will not be going too far to say that it was a Hindu 
school. The other pictures alluded to above will corroborate the assumption. But 
this is a digression made to give an idea of the pieoe in question. 

As remarked above the K&vya is named CitlarasamaHjari . It was written 
for the amusement of B&jft Kirapala of Basohli in 1695 (V.S. 1752) by one 
Dev ldft sa who was an accomplished painter, evidently at the court of the said 
Chieftain. It was composed in the beautiful town of Visvasthall, the modem 
Basohli, standing on the splendid bank of the river Airftvatl, the modem Rftvl. It 
must have comprised one hundred and thirty stanzas ; the number 130 is given at 
the end of the verse which is followed by the three ilokas constituting the colophon. 
That the numbers are consecutive and pertain to the stanzas after whioh they are 
written is too obvious to demonstrate. The leaves which I have been able to examine 
give stanzas numbered 22, 53, 97, 103 and 130, with the three concluding verses 
written a ft e r the 130th stanza. So tbe composition is only a short one and 
might be termed Khavfa-K&vya, rather. The sentiment whioh predominates, at 
least in the verses known to me, is or Bhdva , (dev&di-vifayd ratih). Tbe 

work is undoubtedly of a high order. It is full of vigour and is realistic and its 
author should be given a place in the front rank of Sanskyt kavts. How full of 
devotional love the last i.e., 130th stanza is only those can realise who have tried 
to understand Jayadeva. The verse numbered 103 is too significant or expressive 
to be misunderstood. Placed side by side with the picture it will not fail to indi¬ 
cate the success which the dtUi must have achieved in her mission. The implied 
sense or dhvanify in the 22nd stanza is very suggestive. The curious state of 
Vipralabdhd is beautifully depicted in verse 53—she can neither go nor remain in 
the bower, the tryst •! HfHc ^ is a masterly way of expressing the 
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The title of the book is written on the top margin of the obverse side of the 
leaf whose reverse side gives this (130th) stanza, though in a later hand—some¬ 
body borrowed the illustrated manuscript and wrote down— 

»nnk 3 * ii 

^r°i i 
TO 441*1 - 4^ 

3tSS «l-4*Hl)-4<l *l4jj *1 4l4)4<: 3*4*: Ilf $°H 

Heart, give up your fickleness. Friend Bashfulness, do not trouble me. 
Brother 'Wink, leave (my) eyes. Lord Cupid, wait for a minute. Let that beautiful 
Damodara with the plumage of a peaoock on his forehead, the lotus in his ears, 
the flute in his hand, remain before my eyes. 

After this 130th Stanza comes the colophon which is written on the same 
page in the same hand in which other verses are written and runs as follows:— 

«3 4*3 gTOrrt =4 5 prt: i 

*TfaTT fk llfll 

TOlk ^iWT W3<H-4*4tinE< l I 

fliroifti feTOTPftfofl fk toA irii 

3 ^*k 3k =41 

fk kftn^rmfk *<Mift«iF 4 *&'M irii jvgn 11 

These verses may freely be translated thus:— 

" In order to see the creation of God and to realise the hollowness of this 
world, this (Cittaratamaftjari) containing many pictures (which ate) the wealth 
(i.e. creation) of mind, was caused to be prepared by Rftjft Kira pit la. (It was 
completed) on the auspicious day, the seventh tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Magha in the Vikrama year (which is) counted by the eyes, the arrows, the sages 
and the moon, i.e. 1752 in the town called Vii vast hall (the modern Basohli) which 
lies on the beautiful banks of the Airivatl (the modern Bftvi), by Devld&sa who is 
well-versed in the art of painting ”. 


'ABD AL-QIDIR BADA’CNl AND THE EA TEA- SA R ITS AG ABA. 

BY 

C. A. Storey, (Cambridge). 


Among the Hindu works translated, in whole or part, by ‘Abd al-Q&dir 
Bad&’unI at the request of Akbar was a certain “ Indian work of fiction M ( afsdnah - 
i-Hmdi 1 ), of which an incomplete translation, entitled Bahtr al-asm&r , had been 
made by order of SulJ&n Zain al-'Abidlo, of Kashmir, [who reigned from 823/1420 
to 875/1470]. In 1003/1595 'Abd al-Q&dir was instructed to complete this 
translation, and, having done so, he received orders to modernise the version of his 
predecessor. 

The passage, in which 'Abd al-Qftdir tells us about this work, ooeurs on 
pp. 401-402 of Volume II in the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the MwUajAab 
al-tawarikh. Blochmann, in his article Baddoni [sic] and his works (J.A.8.B., 
Vol. 38, Part 1 (1869), pp. 105-44), translates it as follows: 

“ On that very day I was told to complete the Bahrul Asmdr , a book contain¬ 
ing Hindii stories whioh at the command of Zainul ’Abidin, a former king of 
Kashmir, had been partly translated into Persian. I translated the new portions 
within the next five months, all in all about sixty juz. Soon after, the Emperor 
oalled me once to his sleeping apartment, and asked me the whole night till dawn 
about these stories. He also ordered me to re-write the first volume of [Zainul 
’Abidin’s] Bahrul Asmdr , because it was written in ancient Persian, no longer 
spoken, and told me to keep the MS. of the portion whioh I had made. Ipsrformsd 
the Zaminbos, and commenced with heart and soul the new work...”. 

In a note Blochmann sayB, M No oopies of this curious work appear to be now 
extant ”, and he makes no suggestion oonoerning the identity of the work translated. 
Sir Wolseley Haig in the article BADA’CNl in the Encyclopedia qf Islam makes 
the following reference to it: 

M He then translated a Sanskrit work into Persian, styling [sic] f his transla¬ 
tion Bahr al-Asmar [sic] 


Here again the work is left unidentified. 

The title of the Persian translation, however, gives a clue to the identity d 
the original, and another is provided by the interest taken in the work by I $U|Ib 
of Kashmir, We seem to be justified in conjecturing that the Bafr al-dsmdr 


1 By Hinds in this oontext 1 Abd al-Qidir probably means Sanakrt. 
from ‘Abd al-Q&dir’s words that the title Ba*r al-asmir was given to the worJ 


f II appears 

n— wWii 


translator, not by ‘Abd al-Q&dir. 
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(* Sea of tales ’) was a translation of the Kathd-Saritsdgara C Ocean of streams of 
story ') composed by the Kashmiri Br&hmapa, Somadeva. 

The correctness of this conjecture can be practically proved by the evidence 
of a manuscript in the India Office Library. This manuscript is numbered 1987 
in Eth6's Catalogue, where it is described as a Fragment of an abridged Persian 
prose-translation of Somadeva's famous collection of stories, called Kathft Sarit- 
sigara...defective both at the beginning and end, with smaller lacunas in the text 
itself’. Eth6 continues, “ The translator, whose name does not appear directly, is 
according to many indications very likely the poet Faidl. ” The manuscript belongs 
to the collection formed in the eighteenth century by Richard Johnson, and 
probably in his hand are the following words written in pencil on the fly-leaf facing 
the abrupt beginning of the text: 

“ An abstract of the Saret Kettah or Sirit Sagor by Somedeo butt, trans^ 
prob.y by Fyzie, Acbars name is often mentioned. 

Copied from Col. Martin’s copy. 

It is not correct to say that Akbar's name is often mentioned, but the text 
contains three references to Akbar. The first is on fol. 39a penult., where the 
following words occur: 

f**# iS J* y 

^•1 J I 

The second, on fol. 55b, is as follows : 

**4^ (Imj r lil ^ } 4 is JLy jtij y 

) U ji fft** J >♦* fV^l fj* ^1 ^WJi aU| krnJ 

y aU **j4* jSU U 

The third, on fol. 169a, is a similar, but longer, reference to the founding of 
Il&habad. 

These three references to Akbar are doubtless the “ many indications ”, which 
caused Eth6 to suppose that the translator was Faidl, but Fai<^I is not more clearly 
indicated than any other translator of Akbar's time. 

The translation being thus undoubtedly a work of Akbar's reign, there remains 
the question whether it is the Batyr al-a&m&r. Although Eth6 does not mention 
this title, it occurs repeatedly at the end of chapters in the text. On fol. 42a, 
1L 15-16, for example, we find the following words : 

)IU mym l+U v lw j\ kJL*) j) q* sSljS fU 

^ ,l pr n 1 j' pr* 

Often instead of Batyr al-attndT we find Daryd^c asmdr. 

Thus we have all the evidence required except 4 Abd al-Q&dir’s name, and 
this we should no doubt have found, if the beginning and the end had not been 
missing from Colonel Martin's manuscript. 



SOME SCHOLASTIC REMARKS ON THE MAHAVAKYA 
" TAT TVAM ASI 

BY 

Dr. Otto Strauss, (Berlin-Dahlem). 

When the central sentence of VedAntic belief was first uttered by holy 
sages in the Upani^ads (ChAnd. Up. 6,8,7 etc.), it came out of living experience and 
was immediately grasped and accepted by the selected few. Later times tried to 
give the sentence an intellectual foundation by logical methods acquired in the 
many centuries elapsed since the most creative period of Indian insight. They 
never forgot that the real thing was anubhava only, but they believed that by 
intellectual clearing up, through the help of grammar and logic, the way to anubhava 
would be easier. Besides that, they would not and could not neglect the refined 
instruments, which had been developed by industrious thinking through more 
than a milleniutn, the more so as so many other beliefs were to combat, whioh very 
well knew to use these intellectual weapons against what their realism or their 
scepticism declined to acknowledge. 

Now, when scholars equipped with all these weapons began to think over 
the purport of a mahdvdkya many questions arose. There was no doubt as to the 
ultimate aim of a teaching (upadesavakya) as tat tvam asi ; the realization of 
Brahma with its consequence of mok$a was the assured fruit of the true under¬ 
standing. But it could be asked whether this fruit was attainable directly by 
the very hearing of the vdkya or, to use the scholastic expression, by mere verbal 
understanding ( iabdajftdna ). This, surely, was the case in such inUi passages as in 
ChAndogya-Upani^ad, when dvetaketu had only to hear his father's teach in g in 
order to grasp its meaning. And Saipkara’s disciple Suresvara holds fast to this 
standpoint, though others like his contemporary MandanamiAra, who generally, 
only a short time ago, was wrongly identified with the former, thought otherwise, 
as we will see later. 

A sentence can give us either a diversity of concepts ( bheda ) or a combination 
of them (sarpsarga). Such combination we have e.g. in the sentence ntlaip 
sugandhy utpalam ", where the concepts of blueness, of fragrance, and of the plant 
are combined. Moreover, there is the grammatical agreement (s&md n d dh i k antwa) 
and the relation of qualified and qualifier (vise^yavise^apa-bbAva). How do these 
syntactical relations apply to the mahdvdkya “ tat team asi *’? The answer is they 
are not sufficient, for the mahdvdkya is not grasped, when understood as a sentence 
oharaoterized by combination ( saijisarga ), it is a not - sentence (avdkya) and the 
unity expressed by it is akhafpjUtrtha . To this meaning sdmdnddhikara^ya and 
viietya-viiefaxia-bhdva lead in a oertain degree. This is made clear by a very apt 
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example. In the sentenoe ghafdkdio mahdkdiab (the pot-space is the great spaoe), we 
ean get at the avdkydrtha by deducting the limitedness from the pot-spaoe and the 
greatness from the great spaoe. The result of this deduction being the space as suoh 
represents the true relation of ghafdkdia and mahdkdia which is termed akha^Ui 
(not fragmentary i.e. identical). The relation of tram and fat is to be explained by 
an analogous method. If from tvam painfulness ( duhkhitva ) is deducted and trans- 
oendenoe (p&rokfya) from tat, akharutfirtha is reached as the true relation of tvam 
and tat, for tvam as qualified by tat is free from pain and tat by being near to 
team becomes individual (pratyak ). But the relation of qualified and qualifier is 
not yet the really determining factor of the relation between tvam and tat, we 
rather have to oome to wbat is termed the lakfya-lakfarta-bhdva. In this relation 
lakfa y d (allusion) plays its part and lakfa^d is illustrated in Ved&ntaparibh&Qft by 
the well-known Nyiya-Vaitepika example “ gafigdydm ghogah As the village 
cannot be in or on the Gafigi the word gaAgd indirectly indicates the shore of 
the river i.e. lakfya is lira and gatigd is lakfapa. Such a relation of lakfavA 
exists between tvam and tat, the tvam alluding to tat, in so far as it has bodhjtd 
and ahaijUd, whereas tat is the lakfya. 

fl ammin g up the standpoint of our school we may say: The mahdvdkyat, in 
oar ease “ tat tvam ati ”, being not vdkyat with bheda or tamtarga, but avdkyat 
denoting a whole without parts, give the direct knowledge of the absolute. This 
is maintained against the opinion of Mapdana, which Suresvara describes in the 
B a rph a ndh okti of his Naifkarmyasiddbi 1,67 and in his Bfhad&ranyakabh&sya- 
vftrttika 4,4,796-810. Aooording to these expositions no direct knowledge of Brahman 
oan be gained from a mahdvdkya, but meditation is needed as an intermediate step. 
The reason lies in the oombinatory (tatpsargdtmikd) nature of the sentenoe, which 
is not able to give an immediate dear insight. There are of course good iruti 
passages for oorroboration. 

If we independently consider this divergence of opinion, we come to the 
conclusion, so often reached by an outsider considering some hotly debated point, 
namely that both opinions are right in a certain sense. Praotioally Suresvara'e 
teac hin g will hold good, whenever there are gifted hearers, who are, so to speak, 
predestined to grasp the desired truth immediately when heard. But the many, 
so it seems, will have to labour long and ardently, before they are able to realize 
completely what the great words " tat tvam ati " have to convey to them. 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE IN EARLY MUSLIM THEOLOGY. 

BY 

A. 8. Tritton, (London). 

In the beginning Isl&m did not speak of man’s knowledge of God; the opposi¬ 
tion was between faith and unbelief. The Koran does not speak of knowing God, 
though it is full of manifestations of his power, which are proofs of his existence. 
For the Khawarij also the antithesis was between believers and unbelievers, though 
some said that knowledge of God was what made the difference between the two. 
The Murji'a analysed faith and found that it inolnded knowledge and devotion. 
With Ja‘d b. Dirham (d.125) a technical term appears, at least, there is no evidence 
for it earlier. “ Necessary ” as applied to knowledge, has no equivalent in western 
thought; it is wider than a priori or intuitive, and came to include knowledge of 
faots of history and geography. He taught that reason produces neoessary 
knowledge which is an act without an agent. As became the forerunner of the 
Mu'tazila, he made reason the basis of the highest form of knowledge and, as man 
does not make knowledge but only gets it, he said that it has no agent. Ghail&n b. 
Marwan al-Dimashkl (d. 125) separated knowledge from faith. It was obvious that 
there were degrees of certainty in knowledge, it was equally obvious that man's 
knowledge of God must be of the highest class, so he had to explain how a man could 
have that knowledge and yet be without faith. He taught that man’s knowledge 
that he was created by an other than himself was neoessary but, because it was an 
aot of God, it was not faith, whioh is an act of man. That the creator is one is 
known only by revelation. Faith is the acceptance of this knowledge with submis¬ 
sion to the divine law. Shaitan al-T&k (contemporary with the im & m Ja far) tried 
to uphold the dignity of knowledge and yet explain why some ignore it. He said 
that all knowledge is necessary, but God can grant it to some, withhold it from 
others, and yet hold all responsible. 

Hishftm b. al-Hakam (d.199) said that knowledge of God is necessary by the 
constitution of the world; it comes after reasoning and deduction, but God oan 
give it to whom he will. Acoidents are no proof of God’s existence, for some of 
them are known only by deduction and proofs of God must exist neniesanly. 
Knowledge based on a unanimous report (tow&tur) is true, for the M uslim 
munity oannot agree in error. This doctrine is due to the religious instinct that 
knowledge about the prophet must be of the same quality as that about Hod. 
Hish&m extended it to include the unanimous report of unbelievers, for he declared 
this also to be true. Hish&m al-Fuwatl (d.218) adopted an idea of his name-sake. 
Proofs of the existence of God are bodies and are known neoecsarily; aocidents are 
known by reasoning and deduction. Al-Najj&r (d.o.200) magnified the knowledge 
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of things divine in another way. It is the duty of man to get knowledge of God 
by reason. God must be known in all his relations to men ; other things may be 
known in some relations only. 

Among Che Mu‘tazila faith was obscured by knowledge and became the sum 
of every day virtues, not the mainspring of action. Thumftma (d.213) said that 
knowledge is a mediate product of reason (in other words, the processes of reason 
take time) and has no agent. It is all necessary but God has not imposed know¬ 
ledge of himself on anyone. The old criticism that he oombined incompatible ideas 
is just and applies to others as well. 

Abu'l-Hudhail (d.226 or 235) said that reason produces the necessary 
knowledge of the self which leads to the knowledge of God. This, with the proofs 
demonstrating it, is necessary ; other knowledge got by the senses or reason is 
got by choice or to use the later term, acquired But God can 

make acquired knowledge necessary. He also taught that what cannot be 
perceived by the senses can only be accepted on the report of twenty witnesses, 
one or more of whom is a man of heaven and so cannot lie. (There is no warrant 
for explaining ‘‘man of heaven*' as “follower of Abu’l-Hudhair*). This is 
equivalent to the rejection of tradition ; by the first principles of the Mu'tazila, 
historical knowledge about the prophet could not be on the same level as rational 
knowledge of God. Al-Nazz&m (d.23l) agreed in the main with Abu'l-Hudhail 
but taught that knowledge based on reason could not be made necessary and that 
what is known by the senses could not be known by reason. He rejected 
tawdtur and further attacked the moral character of several prominent companions 
and, consequently, their reliability. 

That reason, when demonstrating God, should produce necessary knowledge, 
and in other cases acquired, seems inconsistent. Perhaps they felt that God was 
so great that reason, when meditating on him, had a higher value than at other 
times. 

According to al-Jahiz (d.255) all knowledge is necessary and is the product 
of nature. God does not impose knowledge of himself on any. This is theism 
not religion. 

Abu'l-Husain Muhammad al-§&lihl (c. 240) belonged primarily to the Murji’a. 
He d efine d knowledge of God as love of and submission to him. Buch knowledge 
is one and indivisible ; one who knows God cannot be ignorant of him. Things 
known intellectually can be known in part and unknown in part. He taught also 
that knowledge might exist in the dead and in inanimate things. 

Al-Jubbft I (d.303) defined knowledge ; it is belief (*A**x|) in a thing as it is. 
The knowledge that there is a creator and ruler of the world comes to most men 
through reason and is necessary; God can, however, give it by revelation. Al-Shah- 
rast&ni says that he accepted a religious law based on reason and reduced the 
sphere of revelation to details of time and quantity. Revelation supplements 
reason and can be a substitute for it. This is an approach to later orthodoxy. His 
son. Aba H&sbim, (d.32i) took another step towards orthodoxy by teaching that 
a tawdlur report gives necessary knowledge. 
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Al-Ash'arl (d.324) broke away from the doctrine of the Mutazila by giving 
up the claims they made for reason. It is a source of knowledge but not of neces¬ 
sary ; that comes from revelation alone. The proofs of God’s existence, as deduced 
by reason, are not necessary knowledge ; right and wrong do not depend on reason 
but on the will of God. Knowledge based on sensation is higher in the scale than 
deductive. (Al-KalftnisI put deductive higher). He coined the phrase, All knowledge 
is belief but not all belief is knowledge. 

Ibn Hazm (d.456) was a survival; now-a-days lie would be called a funda¬ 
mentalist. A man of strong prejudices, lie was not just to his opponents, and he 
was no philosopher. He defends the use of the term ‘necessary’ as applied to 
knowledge though he will not use it of the acts of men. “ The difference is patent. 
It is taken for granted that an agent may not do an act, if he so chooses, and if it 
is possible not to do it. He cannot believe the opposite of what he knows to be 
true, he cannot take out of his mind assent to it. Therefore we apply * necessary * 
to knowledge but not to acts ". He remarks that some taught that all knowledge 
was acquired. 

A child, he says, is born with an intelligence but without knowledge, for acts 
like sucking are natural. Knowledge is belief in a thing as it is, certainty about it, and 
absence of all doubt. As the child grows, it learns that the senses are reliable and 
knows some things by intuition. On these two bases and on deductions from 
them, all knowledge is built ; and it is necessary, for knowledge which rests on 
proof cannot be removed from the mind. Knowledge which is not necessary 
is fancy. In spite of this last statement Jbn Hazm admits acquired knowledge; 
the search for proof is deductive reasoning and is acquired. The knowledge given 
by an angel to a prophet is necessary and that founded on the testimony of one 
man may be necessary. In this way he safeguards the science of Tradition. 

He puts religious conviction in a place apart for he defines it as: Assent 
which occurs when a man meets a true belief, especially by affirming what God 
has commanded him to obey, without deductive reasoning. Approaching the 
subject from the objective side, he divides things known into two classes: those 
which contain evidence of their truth in their essence, and those whioh do not. 
Knowledge of the former class is necessaiy ; it is not stated but it may be assumed 
that knowledge of the latter is acquired. 

‘ Abd al-K&hir al-Baghdadl (d.429). There is no need to set out al-BaghdAdl’s 
system at length, for Prof. Wensiock has done this in his Muslim Creed . It is 
enough to call attention to a few points. With al-Ash ari the pendulum had swung 
too far ; al-Baghd&di goes back to the Mutazil! view that necessary knowledge may 
be based on reason. He explains why some men do not believe in God by making 
knowledge of him acquired. He goes some way towards abolishing distinctions 
by saying that that knowledge, which is usually got through the senses, may be 
got by reasoning in the absence of sense stimulation. From law he takes 6 

idea that the report of a few witnesses is a basis for action but not for know ge. 
He states definitely that God's knowledge is of a different kind from men s. 

Sad al-Dln al-TaftfizAnl (+791) is very like al-Baghdftdi. Things are real 
and knowledge of them is real also. It includes both perceptions of the senses and 
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products of reason, these latter being either concepts or judgments. God is the 
cause of knowledge; there are also apparent causes, the senses, reason, and unani¬ 
mous report. In one plaoe he calls the senses and reason internal tools and report an 
external; in another, reason is the cause and the senses and report are tools. This 
triple division, be says, is customary and convenient; for other oauses, like the 
diffused sense, hypothesis, experience, and syllogistio reasoning, have not been 
sufficiently defined. Reason has been defined as an innate quality from whioh 
follows a necessary knowledge of things when the tools are sound; or as a sub¬ 
stance which perceives sensations immediately and all else mediately. Men do 
not agree in accepting the conclusions of reason because they possess it in different 
degrees. Knowledge, whioh is intuitive, or sensational, or founded on an unanimous 
report, is neoeesary; all other is aoquired. That a philosopher, who can reason, 
and a boy, who cannot, both know that Mecca is, proves that knowledge founded 
on report is neoeesary. As a further refinement, tradition gives necessary know¬ 
ledge of the life of the prophet, but as a basis of argument for law they give 
aoquired. 

The outstanding fact is that all these theories are Muslim. The starting 
point is religious ; man face to faoe with God, the book, and the prophet. It might 
seem that the Mu’tazill doctrine of reason as a source of knowledge of God is not 
Muslim; but it is equally plausible to argue that it is a product of the emphasis 
which the Koran lays on the signs of God's activity, for the signs are no use unless 
there is someone who can interpret them. It is likely that the Mu'tazila took 
suggestions from outside but in essentials there is nothing foreign in the history of 
these theories. 


ON THE DATE OF VASUNANDI’S COMMENTABY ON MOLACABA. 

BY 

A. N. Upadhye, (Kolhapur) 

Mfil&c&ra is an important and authoritative work of the Jaina pro-canon. 
Usually its authorship is attributed to Vat^akera; there are, however, some 
South-Indian Mss. which mention Kundakunda as the author in the colophons. 
Its Prakft dialect can be called Jaina Saurasenl, and its contents shed abundant 
light on the practices of Sramapa-monks. From some stray leaves of a paper Ms., 
seen by me in the Matha of Lak^mlsena Bha^Araka, Kolhapur, it appears that 
there must have been a Kannada commentary on MdlAoAra; but all my attempts 
to trace a complete Ms. have not been successful as yet. Tbeo, the only Sanskjt 
commentary on MfilAcAra that has come down to us is that of Vasunandi. For a 
judioious understanding of his interpretations of Mdl&cftra, it is neoessary to know 
the age when he lived, so that it would be comparatively easier to assess how far 
he is indebted to bis predecessors and to what extent he has made fresh contri¬ 
butions. It is proposed in this paper to note a few points wkioh would help us to 
some limits to the age of Vasunandi. 

In the Jaina hierarchy there have been different teachers and authors bearing 
the same name. To escape the confusion arising out of this fact, SrAvakAcAra 
(Prftkft), Dev&gama-vrtti (Sanskyt) and Prati^h&a&ra-saAgraha (Sanskyt), whioh 
too are attributed to Vasunandi, are kept out of consideration, beoause we have no 
positive facts to say that all these works are composed by one and the same 
Vasunandi. This explains why I have attempted to settle his date by drawing my 
material only from his Vyfcfci on MQlAoAra. 

Vasunandi simply mentions his name, and supplies no other information 
either about his personality or his age. The designation Sramapa and the title 
Acftrya seen in the colophons indicate that he might have been a prominent monk; 
and this is further confirmed, to a great extent, by the facility with which he 
discusses various topios about ascetio life seen throughout the co mm entary. 

(t) In the commentary on gAthA 176, chap. VII of Mfil&oira (Ed. 
M&pikaoandra Digambara Jaina GranthamAlA, Bombay Saipvat 1977) Vasunandi 
adds five verses with the phrase uktatp ca (vol. I pp. 605-6). Judging from the 
context, there is no objection to believing that Vasunandi himself might have quoted 
these verses. Now, these five verses, with slight differences in readings, are found 
in Amitagati*8 SravakAc&ra (Ed. Anantaklrti Digambara Jaina GranthamAlA, 
Bombay Saipvat 1979) ohap. VIII verses 57-61. It appears that Vasunandi has 
quoted from this drAvakAoAra of Amitagati. 
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(it) At the beginning of the Vrtti on the 10th Chapter (Mfil&o&ra vol. II, 
p. 94) the following two verses are found in some Mss.: 

Narendraklrte Malaha(dh&)rideva 
sad&nanaip pa£yati t&vakaip yab I 

4riya vihlno'pi sa Vi$pubbaryah 
kftl bhavet sa sramapa-pradhanab 

janayati mudam anatr bhavyap&thoruh&p&ip 
barati timirarfiiiip yft prabhft bhanavlva I 

kfta>nikhila-pad&rtha-dyotan& bh&ratlddbft 
vitaratn dhutado?& s&rhatl Bh&rati vat 11 

The second verse janayati etc. is the same as the first verse of Subh&^ita- 
ratnasandoha of Amitagati. It is just possible that it might have been quoted here 
as uktam ca . 

(it*) In commenting on the word samgaha in V. 82. Vasunandi explains it by 
mentioning a work Pancasangraha. It appears that he has in view PancasaAgraha 
of Amitagati. GCmmatasara of Nemicandra also has this name, but it is generally 
and popularly known as 65mma(as&ra. 

From the three points noted above, it can be safely concluded that Vasunandi 
flourished later than Amitagati. Amitagati completed his Subh&sitaratnasandoha 
in Saipvat 1050 (A.D. 993), Dharmaparlkpa in Saipvat 1070 (A.D. 1013) and 
P anca sa pg raha in Saipvat 1073 (A.D. 1016). Thus, the earlier limit for Vasunandi 
is AJ). 1016, after which he must have flourished. The later limit for hie period 
must be seen now. 

A&dhara in his svopajna—commentary on his (Anag&ra-) Dharm&mj'ta (Ed. 
M & nik acandra Digambara Jaina Grantham&la, Bombay 1919) refers to and often 
quotes from Ac&ravftti of Vasunandi. A few such cases may be noted below : 

(i) The passage ‘ tathd hi yac chukldjiamydrji deyem iti etc. ' on p. 340 (A.- 
Dharm&mfta V. 11) is taken with slight variations from Vasunaodi’s Vrtti on VI. 
14 of Mulic&ra (vol. I, pp. 339-40). 

(ti) The passage ‘ btjaiji jrrarohayogyarjx . Acdratikaydm etc/ again 

'taifalfidUi . Acdrafikdydv i etc. ‘on p. 358 (A.-Dharm&mrta V.39) has in 

view Vasunandi’s Vrtti on VI. 65 of MalftcAra (voL I,p. 380). 

(m) There is a significant remark ‘ uktarji ca MUldcdra-tlkdydtn sthitibho - 
janaprakarane on p. 359 (A. -Dharm&mfta V.42), and the following extract quoted 
by Atodhara is found in Vasunandi’s Vrtti on I. 34 of MQi&c&ra (vol. I, p. 44). 

(it?) The remark atreyam Acdraftkoktd viiejavydkhyd likhyate * and the 
following passage on p. 681 (A.-Dharm&mrta IX. 92) have in view Vasunandi’s 
Vrtti on M&l&c&ra I. 34 (vol. I, p. 43). 

, ^ Similarly the remark ulUaiji ca Acdratlk&ydfji ’ and the following passage 

ydvaddhattapddau etc. ’ on p. 682 have in view Vasunandi’s Vrtti on MOlAoAra 
I. 34. (vol I, p. 44). 
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As both the works are printed, the above extracts are not given fully. These 
points are enough to indicate that Ad&dhara has sufficiently drawn on V&sunandi’s 
commentary of Mfilfio&ra in composing his Tlk& of A. -Dbarm&mj'ta. In one place, 
(A.-Dharmamfta VIII. 88, p. 605) Atadhara refers to Vasunandi and bis Ac&ra^lki 
in these words : * etac ca bhagavad Vasunandi-saiddhanta-devap&dair Jcdraflkdpdm 
etc.'. We know definitely the period of Atodhara, and that helps us to put a later 
limit for the age of Vasunandi. A6&dhara finished his Dharm&mrta-$lkA in Saipvat 
1300 (A.D. 1243); so Vasunandi must have flourished sufficiently earlier than A.D. 
1243. Thus the period of Vasunandi lies between A.D. 1016 and A.D. 1243. 

It must be seen whether these limits can be further narrowed down. It is 
noted above that in some Mss., at the opening of the Vrtti on the 10th chap., we 
have the following verse : 

Narendraklrte Malaha(dhft)rideva 
sad&nanarp pa$yati t&vakaip yafc I 

£riy& vihlno'pi sa Vi^pubhftryab 

krtl bhavet sa iramapa-pradhtaab tl 

The verse is quite suitable at the beginning of the Vrtti on some chapter. And 
if it is composed by Vasunandi himself, there is some reason to suppose that this 
Narendraklrti Maladhftrideva might have been his preceptor. The title * Sramapa- 
pradh&na' is not without some significance. So far as I know, one Narendraklrti, 
who was a colleague of Municandra, is mentioned in an inscription of A.D. 1145 
(Epigraphio Carnatica IV, Nagamangala No. 76). If both Narendraklrtis are 
identical, then Vasunandi can be put about the middle of the 12th century 
A.D. I hope, some additional light would be coming forth from other scholars. 


DAS BBAHMACALASCTBA des dIghagama Obersetzt. 


VON 

Friedrich Weller, (Leipzig). 

Auf den nachfolgenden Seifcen veroffentliche ich als das erste Eapitel des 
■weiten Teilee meiner Arbeit uber das BrahmacfilasQtra 1 die tJbersetzung des 
entsprechenden chinesischen Textes sus dem Dlgb&gama. 1 In der TaisbG-Ausgabe 
des ehinesisehen Tripitaka steht er im l.Bande auf den Seiten 88b-94a. Ich halts 
as fur ratsam, eine Textuntersucbung auszusetzen, bis ich auch eine ftbersetzung 
der zweiten chinesischen Fassung des BrabmacAiRStHra* werde vorlegen konnen, 
weil erst dann das Gut, welches fur die Untersuchung erreichbar isfc, vollstandig 
zuganglich ist, So bleibt zunachst nur weniges uber unseren Text zu Bagen. 

Aus den im ganzen sechzehn lautlichen Umschriften indischer Worter, 
weiohe in unserem Texts yorkommen, ist fiber die Sprache der indischen Quelle 
niohts zu entnphmen. 4 Sie entstammen gewiss nicht alle dem Sanskrit, sondern 
verschiedenen Schichten der indischen Sprachentwicklung, doch ist unter all diesen 
Umschriften keine einzige, die mit einiger Sicherheit als fiir die ftbereetzung dieses 
Textes neu hergestellt angesprocben werden durfte. Selbst die Umscbrift des 
Namens Brahmadatta kann sebr wohl einem Bestande fertig vorbandener 
Umschriften entnommen sein, er ist nicht gerade seiten/ Die iibrigen Ausdriicke 
aber sind so allgemeiner Art und weit verbreitet, dass sie den t)bersetzern unseres 
Textes sicher fertig yorlagen. 

Die chinesiscbe Sprache unseres Textes m&cht auf mich nicht den Eindruck 
grosser Gewandheit im Ausdruck. An Stellen, wo nach dem PAli und auch 
tibetischen Texte eine gleiche Ausdrucksweise im indischen Originals wohl 
unterBtellt werden d&rf, ist der chinesische Text yerschieden. Leider versagen 
meine Mittei festzustellen, was der Grand dafur sein mag. Liegt an einer Stelle 
(Text 8. 93 o 27) yielleicht nur ein Fehler vor, der durch die Abschreiber im Laufe 
der Zeit in den Text gebr&cht wurde, so fragt man sich anderwarts, ob eine 
st ili s tis ch bossorndo Han d dem Text hier und da ihre Spuren eingepragt hat. 


1 Asia Major lx, 106 II., 881 ff., Brahmacdlasutra, tibetischer und mongolischer Text, 
leipsig, Harraacowits, 1984; Das t%betuche Brahmacdlasutra verdeutscht, Zeitschrift /Ur Indologie 
md Iranistik, x, 1 ff.; Der gedruckU mongdisehe Kanjur und die Leningrader Handschrift . Zeitsch- 
rift der deutschen morgenldndischen Oeeellsehaft xc, 899 11. f Akanuma, The Comparative 
Catalogueof Chinese Igamas d PSli Nikolas, Nagoya, 192 8. 5, Nr. 21; 8. 169, Nr. 1. 
1 HdbOgirin, B. 8, Nr. 21; B. Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tnpifaka, Nr. 664. Vgl, auch Ware , Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, l, 8. 166. 4 deia 

Major y. 111. • Akanuma, PdlUhinesisches HamenwOrterbuch (Japanisob), ». ▼. 
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Bleiht in den Formeln aber auoh manchmal die Mdglicbkeit, ein syntaktischea 
Gebilde versohieden auffassen zu konnen, go wirkt eich das in traserem Falle doch 
gliioklicherweise nioht dahin atig, dags, dass der luhalt der Cbersetzung sich 
wesentlicb bei anderer Auffaggung veracliieben konnte. Die einscblagigen Dinge 
8>nd in den Anmerkungen zur tJbersetznng aufgewiesen, der ioh mich nan 
zuwende. 

Vierzehnfces Bucb des von Buddha verkiindefcen Langen Agama, ubersetzt in 
den Jahren ung-*i (399-416) der spateren TS‘in (-Dynasfcie) 1 von Buddhayaias in 
Gemeinschaffc mifc T^u Fo-nien, 3. Abschnifcfc, Nr. 2: BrahmacAlasflfcra 4 . 

§(1) So babe icb gehort: “ Einmal wanderke Buddha im Lande Magadha® 
umber mifc einer grossen Schar Bhik^u, 4 1250 Mann zusaramen. Zwischen den 
Leufcen wandernd* kam er nacb “ Bambusdorf M . f (Dork) verbraehke er die Nacbk 
im koniglichen Rasthause.* 

§(2) Damals waren da ein Brahmane 9 mik Namen Bupriya 9 and der Sohfiler 
des Supriya namena Brahmadafcfca. 10 Die ganze Zeik fiber gingen Lehrer and Sehdler 
mifceinander im Gefolge hinker dem Buddha her, wobei der Brahmane Supriya auf 
zahllose Arken und Weisen 11 Buddha, seine Lehre 14 und seinen Bbikgusaipgha 
schmahfce, sein Schuler Brahmadakka (dagegen) auf zahllose Arken und Weisen 
Buddha, seine Lehre und seinen Bhik^usarpgha pries. Jeder der beiden Leufce, 
Lehrer und Schuler, hegke verschiedene Gedanken in seinem Herzen, sie skanden 
mifceinander im Widerskreifc. Warum war dies der Fall ? Weil sie verschiedener 
Veranlagung, 19 verschiedener Ansichfc, 14 verschiedener Zuneigung 1 * waren. 


1 Sfcafcfc : ‘ in den Jahren...Ts‘in (—Dynastie) ’ bieiet der Ming-Text: ' dberseist von dam 
Meister in der Lehre dee Tripitaka der Ts'in (aus der Familie) IaoDas let eine into 
Beieichnnng der spateren Ts'in. Die negierongsperiode isi im Ming-Texte nichft angegeben. 
Taishd-Tripi taka, i, 88, Anm. 10. S Vgl. aooh War$ t Harvard Journal ef Asiatic toia, 
i, 167, Anm. 1, Die Namensform Brahmacdlasutra ddrfte lalsohtain, wenn anders der Veggie i oh 
mik dem Fisoher und der Netzfiseherei einen Sinn behalken soil. g Nimamtem wie bei 


Roienberg , Vocabulary , 219 a 86, 4 Romberg, Vocabulary , 274 a 18. i fob fibersete 

n»nVi der ja pa nischen Satuseichensetxung, Der ohinesisohe Wortlaufc lieeee aieh ebeneo richkig 
folgendermassen auffassen: Auf seiner Wanderung kam er inmitten der wandemden Leute.... 
g Lesart der 8ung~Yiian-und Ming-Druoke nach Taishd-Tripitaka, 88, Anm. 13. In die 
Teztausgabe isk die Namen sform: ' Bambuswald ’ aufgenommen, was gewdhnlich Veluvana 
tibersetst. Noch andere Nameusformen ffnden sioh bei Akanuma, Pdli-Chmesisches Namensebriar^ 


buck, unter Ambalaffhikd . Welche Namensform richtig isk, l&sst sioh yorlaufig nichk enkscheiden. 
Ygl. auoh ZII, 1986, 8. 89, Anm. 8. ? Der ohinesisohe Ausdruok ha iset eigenttfeh: 

Kdnigehalle. Vgl. ZII 1936, 8. 89, Anm. 7. 8 Zeiohen wie bei Rosenberg, Vocabulary, 

260 a 14. • Die ohinesisohen Zeiohen bedeuten ekwa : Gufcbeeonnen. Akanuma, Wli Wha 

itches NamenwOrterbuch, unfcer Suppiya .* Zu wto*=sioh besinnen=priya ▼g l. «> B. 

Glossary of the DaJabhumikastUra, unker priti- 1 • Namensform wie bei Rosen 

lory, 269 o 10. 11 updya. 1 t dkarma ; 1 8 Zeichankafel Nr. 

Zeiohen iibersetst naoh Rosenberg , Vocabulary : dsevita, bkdvita, vdsand Zn te 
Ausdrttoken vgl, Stsherbatsky, Buddhist Logic , 8. 867, Anm. 8 (Bibl 

Zoiohenkafel Nr. 2, Wohl nSnddrsfi . 1 I Zeiohenfcafel Nr. 8. Vgl. Romberg, vocaoumn 


422 a 12 ; eur ganien Stella ZII, 1986 8. 1, § 2 und Anm. 11. 
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§(3) Als damals die vielen Bhik$u sich nach dem Almosengang in der Be¬ 
ratungshalle versammelt hatten, 1 stellten sie folgende Erorterung an : "Ganz wunder- 
eain, 1 ganz einzig* (isfc es, wie) grosse magische Kraft 4 der Erhabene* besitzt (und 
wie) umfa8send seine Maclit 6 ist. Er weiss bis ins letzte, T wobin sich das Wollen* 
aller Wesen wendefc. (Da) gingen doch dieser Brahmane Supriya und sein Schuler 
Brabmadatta hinter dem Tath&gata und seinem Bhik$usaipgha her, wobei der 
Brahmane Supriya auf zabllose Arten und Weisen Buddha, seine Lehre und seine 
Gemeinde schmahte, sein Schuler Brabmadatta (jedoch) auf zabllose Arten und 
Weisen den Tatb&gata, seine Lehre und seine Gemeinde pries. Jeder der beiden 
Leute, Lehrer und Schuler, hegte verschiedene Gedanken in seinem Herzen, weil 
sie verschiedener Ansicht, verschiedener Veranlagung, verschiedener Zuneigung 
waren." 

§(4) Da horte der Erbabene in seiner Klause 9 mit seinem gottlichen klaren 
Gehor, 1 * welches mehr vermag als das Ohr der Menschen, 11 dass die Bhik^u 
bei dieser Erorterung waren. 

§(5) (Daraufhin) erhob sich der Erhabene in seiner Klause, ging zur 
Beratungshalle hin und setzte sich vor der grossen Versammlung nieder. 

§(6) Wiewohl er es wusste, fragte er mit Absicht doch: "Ihr Bhik$u! 
[88 c] Uber welchem Gegenstande seid ihr in dieser Beratungshalle versammelt, 
was besprecht ihr in eurer Erorterung ? ” 

§(7) Da redeten die Bhikgu zu Buddha und sprachen : " Nach unserem 
Bettelgange haben wir uns in dieser Beratungshalle versammelt und bereden 1 * 
folgendes miteinander : ' Ganz wundersam, ganz einzig (ist es, wie) grosse magische 
Kraft der TathAgata besitzt (und wie) umfassend seine Macht ist. Er weiss bis 
ins letzte, wohin sieh der Wills aller Wesen wendet. (Da) folgten doch jetzt der 
Brahmane Supriya und sein Schuler Brabmadatta die ganze Zeit fiber dem Tathi- 
gata und der Gemeinde mit ihm nach, wobei Supriya 19 auf zahllose Arten und 
Weisen den Tathagata, seine Lehre und seine Gemeinde schmahte, sein Sohuler 
Brahmadatta (dagegen) auf zahllose Arten und Weisen den Tath&gata, seine Lehre 
und seine Gemeinde pries. Warum war das der Fall ? Weil sie verschiedener 
Ansicht, verschiedener Veranlagung und verschiedener Zuneigung sind. Diese 
Angelegenheit zu erortern, haben wir uns vorhin in der Beratungshalle versammelt". 

1 Chin. Ausdrnck wie bei Romberg, Vocabulary , 489 c 81. Die chiiiesischen Zeiohen 
enUprechen Pili : upaffhanasdtd oder sanlhdgdra. Vgl. dasu Franks, Dighcmikdya, 8. 189, Anna. 
S. Der Pili-Text (1,1,8) weicht ab. f ZeichenUfel Nr. 4. Pili i, 1, 8 : acchariya* fi. 8 Zei- 
cheDatiel Nr. 6. ill i, 1, 8 : abdhulam. 4 rddhibala, mahabhijUd. Rosenberg , Vocabulary, 
850 e 88 venefobnet nur die 9. Enteprechung. 8 bhagavant. % Zeichen wie bei Rosenberg, 
Vocabulary , 181 c 88. Der Ausdrnck fibersetst fc?**. 7 Pili i, 1, 18 : tvppaf ividitd. 

8 ZeicbenUfel Nr. 6. Pili i, 1, 18 hat addhimuUxkaid . f ZeicbenUfel Nr. 7. Der 
chineeifiche Anadrnck heist* eigentlich: in (seinem) friedvollen Banme. Was im indiscben TexU 
sUnd, least sich dem WorU nach nicht richer angeben. Bin sinngleicher Ausdrnck sUht bri 
Romberg, Vocabulary , 500 b 98. (- MahSoyuipaUi , hersg. von Sakaki, Nr. 1650). EnUprechen 
kdnnten etwa: iunydgara, pafisalUna, ekak t rahogal. Die Leeart der Anm. 17 auf 8. 88 der 
Taish&'Aasgabe in den Text aufznnehmen. 1 § divyadrotre, viduddha 1 1 alikrtinla- 
minugya. if ZeicbenUfel Nr. 8. Der chinesiscbe Ausdrnck dttrfte Pili i, 1, 8 : sankhiyadh • 
smmo udapadi enUprechen. 1 8 Die Leeart der Bung-, Yflan-und Ming-Druoke ist in des 
Text aufzunehmen. 
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§(8) Da sprach der Erhabene zu den Bhik$u : 11 Wenn einer auf eine Weise 
den Tath&gata, seine Lehre und seine Gemeinde schmaht, so sollt ihr nicht 
Gedanken des Zoraes und Grams im Herzen hegen noch hasserfullter Gesinnung 1 
gegen ilm sein. 

5(9) Warum das? Wenn einer mich lastert, meine Lehre und meinen 
Bhik^usarpgha, und ihr hegt Gedanken des Zornes und Grams im Herzen und 
lasst hasserfullte Gesinnung gegen ihn aufkommen, so bringt ihr euch (damit nur) 
selber ins Verderben.* 

§(10) Aus diesem Grande diirfb ihr nicht Gedanken des Zornes und Grams 
im Herzen hegen t noch hasserfullter Gesinnung gegen ihn sein. 

§( 11) Ihr Bhikfu I Wenn einer Buddha, seine Lehre und seine Gemeinde 
lobt, so sollt ihr darin auoh keinen ausreiohenden Grand finden, euch zu freuen und 
begliickt zu sein. 0 

§(12) Warum das ? Wenn ihr Gedanken der Freude aufkommen lasst, bringt 
ihr euch (damit nur) selber ins Verderben. 

§(13) Deshalb durft ihr keine Freude aufkommen l&ssen. 

§(14) Weshalb aber gilt das? Dies (Tadeln und Loben) betrifft nur Dinge 
von geringem Belang : die Schickliohkeit 4 und das gesittete Benehmen. 0 Sind doch 
die Durchschnittsmenschen 0 geringer Bildung 7 und dringen nicht zu dem durch, 
was etwas eigentlioh bedeutet. 0 Bloss nach dem Augenscheine loben sie etwas ala 
riohtig. 

§(15) Was ist (denn aber nun im einzelnen) unter (diesen Dingen von) 
geringem Belange zu verstehen : der Schioklichkeit und dem gesitteten Benehmen, 
(dem, was) die Durchschnittsmenschen geringer Bildung bloss dem Augenscheine 
naoh als richtig loben ? 

§(16) Wenn sie (ihn) loben, sagen sie: ' Der Sram&na Gautama 9 hat Schluss 
damit gemacht zu toten, er hat es aufgegeben zu toten, bedient sich nicht 10 des 
Sohwertes und des Stockes. In seinem Herzen hegt er Gedanken der Scham und 
empfindet Mitleid mit alien. 

§(17) Dies sind (Dinge der) Schickliohkeit, (des) gesitteten Benehmen(s) 
—(Dinge von) geringem Belang—, um ihretwillen loben jene Durchschnittsmen- 
scben geringer Bildung den Buddha. 

§(18) Ferner loben sie (ihn so): ' Der Sramapa Gautama enthalt sich dessen 
zu nehmen, was nicht gegeben wird, hat Schluss damit gemacht zu nehmen, was 
nicht gegeben wird, hat keine Absiohten 11 zu stehlen.' __ 

1 Dem letsten Ausdrucke entspricht wohl vyap&da. Vgl. Zeichentafel Nr. 9. 1 Vgl. 

Zeiohentafel N. 10. PAli i, 1, 5 hat statt dessen : tumharp yev' assa Una anlarayo. 3 Wftrtlich: 
sollt ihr euoh da ran auch nioht gendgen lassen, es fdr Freude und Gluck su erachten. 4 Zei- 
ohen wie Rosenberg , Vocabulary , 181 c 14.1 ryapatha? Vgl. Z II 1938, 4, § 16. “ Dinge von geringer 
Bedeutung M =Zeiohentafel Nr. 11.=* Pili i, 1, 7 : appamattaka. I Zeiohen wie bei Rosenberg, 
Vocabulary 306 c 89. ftlacara. Pali i, 1, 7: Hlatnaltaka. • Zeichen wie bei Rosenbsrg, 
Vocabulary, 54 o 18= PMi i, 1,7: puthujjanna. 7 Zeiohen wie bei Rosenberg , Vocabuiary, 
146 c 88 : alpairula. • Wfirtlich : su dem tiefen Sinn, gambhirartha. • Zeiohen wie bei 
Rosenberg , Vocabulary , 280 o 19 und 344 b 11. 16 WdrUioh: hat aufgegeben Sehwert und 

8 tock. Pill i, 1, 8 : panatipalatp pahaya pdpatipata pofivir&o Samapo nihiladapjornhUasattho U& 
(daydpmno) sabbapdpabhulahitdnukampi viharati . 1 1 cilia. PiU i. 1. ® Abweichungan . 
adinndddnarp pahaya admnddand pafivwalo samapo Ooktmo [dinn&d&yi dinnapafikadkht) alhenena 
(sucibhUtena attand) viharati . 
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§(19) Ferner loben sie (ihn bo): * Der Sramapa Gautama hat unkeusohe 
Wunsche aufgegeben. In Reinheit pflegt er des Brahmawandels 1 und ist einsig 
darauf aus, die Sittengebobe eu halten. Er gibt sich keinen Ausschweifungen hin, 
was er betreibt, ist tauter.' 

§(20) Ferner loben sie (ihn so): * Der Sramapa Gautama hat es aufgegeben 
eu lugen und hat Schluss damit gemacht. Was er spricht, ist durchaus wahrhaftig, 
und was er redet, ist vollkommen riohtig. Er tauscht die weltliohen Mensohen 
nicht. * 

§(2l) Der Sramapa Gautama hat die Doppelsungigkeit 9 aufgegeben und hat 
8ehluss damit gemacht. Mit dem, was dieser sagt, bringt er jenen nicht ins Ver- 
derben und stiftet keinen unfrieden; mit dem, was jener gesagt hat, bringt er diesen 
nicht ins Verderben und stiftet keinen Unfrieden. Wenn Leute Btreit miteinander 
haben, vermag er es eu bewirken, dass sie sich einigen. Sind sie aber schon einig, 
dann mehrt er (ihnen) die Freude (daran). Wenn er etwas sagt, macht (sie das 
der) Einigkeit nicht abspenstig. Seine Wahrhaftigkeit geht eu Herzen. 9 Wenn er 
etwas sagt, weiss er die rechte Zeit (dafur). 4 

§(22) Der 6ramapa Gautama bat es aufgegeben, mit boser Zuge eu reden 4 
und hat Schluss damit gemacht. [89a] Wenn es grobe Worte gibt, die einen 
Menschen verletzen, eines anderen Hass steigem und seinen Hass mehren, so fuhrt 
er unter keinen Umstanden solche grobe Rede. Immerwahrend bedieut er siob 
guter 9 Worte, die erfreulich sind fur die Herzen der Menschen, die alle gernemogen' 
an denen sie sich nicht satt horen konnen, nur solche Worte spricht er. 

§(23) Der Sramapa Gautama hat die gedrechselte 9 Rede aufgegeben und 
Schluss damit gemacht. Rede sur rechten Zeit, 9 wahrhaftig* Rede, 19 niitzliche Rede, 11 
Rede uber die Lehre, M Rede fiber die Mdnohszucht, 19 Rede, die dem Yerkehrten 
Einhalt tut, 14 nur solche Rede spricht er. 

§(24) Der dramapa Gautama hat es aufgegeben, Wein zu trinken und bait 
sich davon fern. Er parfumiert sich nicht und steckt sich keine Blumen *d. m Er 


1 Zeiehen via bei Rotenberq, Vocabulary 360 e 9: brahmacarya. PUi i, 1, 8 : abrabmaeo- 
"W pabbya bnbmacbri tamano Qotamo (ancon virato methima gimadhammS). 1 § 90: 

WU ^® : mmdoadatft p abaya mutaabdb pajitrtralo tamano Qotamo oaecavbdt taecatan dho (Onto 
taecayibo) aviaapvbdabo lokama. § 31 : Pili i, 1 , 9 : pitunavacarp pdhbya pitunbya vbebya pafi- 
viratoiamayo Qotamo, ito mUvb na amutra akkbbtb imctarp bhedbya, amutra vb tutvb na imcaup 
akkhala ambaaq i bkedaya. Iti bbambnatp va tamdhbta tabitbmup va anuppbdbtb lamuggbrbmo 
tamaggamamd* tamaggaraio oamaggabaray'tp abeam bhbtiib. Der Wortlaat liut rich teilweiie niobt 


gen»u giach*te£a. | Vgl. PUi 1,1, 9, 8. Abeats: hanayayigama. 4 Vgl. Pilli, 1, 9, 4. 
6beat*. kalavabia. 9 Wdrtlich : mit Moth Munde* PUi i. 1, 9 i phamubobcatp pahbya 
pharutaya vbebya pafivirato tamayo Qotamo. $ Atu PUi i, 1, 9 enUpricht vielleicht tula., 
der naebste Auadrack erinnert an badayatygama, dock Vgl. asm. 43. 7 PUi i, 1, 9: 

babvjanamanopa and babujanabamta. Der nMu te Atudrnck enUpricht der Beebe nach wobl PUI: 
lumamkha. | P4U i, 1, 9 : tomphappalbpo. 8 PUi I, 1, 9: bblavbdi Vgl. anm. 48. 
1 • I’ *• * : to&iaoadi. ii PUi 1,1, 9 : atthavbdt. if PUi i, 1.1: dhammavbdt. 
.V* . ; *• ® ' vma V a °bbt. 1 4 Vielleicht enUpricht atu PUi i, 1, 9: pariyantavatiiy 

Wcm bMeOd). 1 | Pill 1.1, io hat: mblbgandha (fhbnb pafivirato tamagoQoZo. 
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sieht sich keine Singgpiele und Tanze an. 1 Er setzt sich nicht auf ein hobos Bett. 9 
Er isst nicht zur unrechten Zeifc. 8 Er nimmt weder Gold noch Silber an. 4 Er 
ernahrt nicht Weib und Kind, 4 (noch halt er sich) Diener und Dienerinnen. 9 Er 
halt sich keine Elefanten, Pferde, 7 Schweine, 4 Schafe, 9 Hiihner, 10 Hunde (noch) 
all die anderen Vogel und Vierfussler. Er unterhalt kein Elefantenkorps, Beiter- 
korps, Wagenkorps (noch) ein Korps Fussvolk. Er halt sich nicht Feld und Haus, 11 
die fiinf Getreide zu bauen. Er vergreift sich an niemandem, sei es mit der Hand 
oder mit der Faust. 19 Er betriigt die Menschen nicht mit Hohlmass und Wage. 14 Auch 
Kauft und verkauft er nicht 14 und bricht bei abgeschlossenem Vertrage die eingegan- 
gene Yerpflichtung. Auch nimmt er kein verbrieftes Pfand entgegen 14 und drangsa- 
liert (dann) die Leute 10 und ist unbillig. Auch schmiedet er im geheimen keine 
Plane und ist vor dem Gesicht anders als hinter dem Bucken. Er handelt nicht zur 
Unzeit. Zur Erhaltung seines Korpers erhalt er sich am Leben, (und dabei) isst er 
nicht mehr, als sein Magen fasst. 17 Wohin er kommt, folgen ihm Gewand und 
Almosenschale, wie beispielshalber die Fliigel eines fliegenden Yogels mit seinem 
Korper zusammen sind. 14 

§(26) Dies ist (zu verstehen unter dem) Einhalten der Sittengebote, das 
von ganz geringem Belange ist. Dieserhalb riihmen die Burchschnitt smen soben 
geringer Bildung den Buddha. 

§(26) (Oder es handelt sich urn Falle) wie 19 (den folgenden:) Die ubrigen 
6iamapa und Br&hmapa nehmen anderer fromme Spenden an, ausserdem (aber) 
trachten sie noch damach Vorrate aufzustapeln. An Kleidern und Gewandern, 
Speisen und Getranken konnen sie nicht genug bekommen. So etwas gibt es beim 
Sramapa Gautama nioht. 

§(27) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (den folgenden:) ' Die ubrigen 
Sramapa und Br&hmapa verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, (ausserdem) betreiben 
sie (aber) fiir sich selbst ein Gewerbe (zum Lebensunterhalt). Sie kultivieren 


1 Pili i, 1,10 naccagUa...dasaanapafivirato tamapo Qotamo t Pill 1,1,10: aeeitay- 
anamakacayanS pafivirato nmapo Octavo. I HU 1. 1. 

Qotamo. 4 Pili 1,1,10: i&taruparaiatapafxggahatfap^xvvato«vm^aotw^. I 
i. 1, 10: itthikumarikapafiggahapa pafivirato tamatfo Qoiamo.kumartka rtaht *®' h ln ^ 
mmangalavilatini Da aber die Erklarung heisst: itarttkumamka nan^coUtowan auch to T^e 
kumarika erwarten, dean die Form kumarika ist an sich etwes auffiUlig. Der ebtassuctoTmt 
setzt wohl kumardka, jedenfslls ein Msskulinum voraus. § .ufliittern bedeutet 

Ml Im OUM. immM Mb. W **»-*““* , 

pafiggahavapafnvxrato sama*o Qotamo. I pafiggaha*a p. *. Q. 

• Pili i. 1. 10 entsprioht wohl efaka. 14 P J“ \ 1 ° ssohUeh 

gewis. das Kompositum auf jWf *• 

kufa) pafxvxrato t. Q. 14 Pili i, i. 10 • •“W 1 ZeJchentafel Nr. U. Ieh 

ein taciyoga aus dem ttbemaohsten Satse ™J bund ' 19 -n—Mhiten Ans druokee . VMMoht 

fasse diese Zeioben in der Bedeutung des ebenda unter W «^rW*rtUch: den Bauch sum 

steckt ukkofana, Pili i, 1. 10, dahinter. 1 • )aM ‘ — Vocabulary, 88 o 91. 

Masse nobmend isst er. 1 • tSrdkayx oder > u dd hSdt yya, Pill 1.1. U U. 

If Wie im Pili i, 1, 11 B. yatha Vgl. Asia Magor, ix, 199. 8 0 taMkatuyya, 
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Baume, 1 in deoen Damonen ond Geistor hausen.* So etwas gibfc es beim 6ramapa 
Gautama nicht.' 

§(28) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (den folgenden :) 9 Die ubrigen 
Sramapa und Brfthmapa verzehren anderer froiume Spenden, wenden (aber) ausser- 
dem Eniffe an,* (mit denen) sie nacli Gewinn und Ehrengaben 4 trachten, (als): 
hohe, breite und grosse Bet ten* aus Elfenbein und verschiedeneu Juwelen, allerhand 
bunte Stickereien, Wollteppiche* indische Teppiche/ Matten, 9 Bettdecken und 
Matratzeo. So etwas gibt es beim £ramapa Gautama nicht. 9 

§(29) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (den folgenden:) ' Die ubrigen 
6ramapa und Brihmapa verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, wenden (aber) ausser- 
dem Eniffe an (mit denen) sie darnach streben sich herauszuputzen. Sie 
massieren sich den Edrper mit Butter * sie baden in duftendem " Wasser, 10 sie reiben 
sich mit duftendem Puder ein,' 1 sie kammen sich den Kopf mit duftenden Salben, 19 
sie setzen sich schone Blumenkranze auf, 19 sie farben sich die Augen mit br&uner 
Farbe, 14 sie frottieren sich das Gesicht, 14 sie legen sich als Schmuck Ringe und 
Schnallen an, 1 * sie begucken sich beim Baden mit Spiegeln, 17 sie ziehen juwelen 
(besetzte), Lederschuhe an, 1 * sie legen blutenweisse Gew&nder an, 19 sie tragen 
Schirme fiber sich," nehmen wedel,” Fahnen und Wimpel als Schmuck in die Hand. 
So etwas gibt es beim, Sramapa Gautama nicht. 9 

§(30) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (den folgenden :) * Die ubrigen 
6ramapa und Brfthmana geben sich ganz Vergnugungen hin : dem Schachspiele, 
dem Po-i=6piele,* i dem Achtfelderspiele, dem Zehufelderspiele his zum Hundert- 


1 samdrambha (Pili i, 1, 11) 1st Tom frbersetaer in der Bedeutung : Untemehmen, Begin- 
mo gefasst. In dor SamangalavUdsini sur Stella Ut der Ausdruck nicht erklart. Ich glaube, 
F rmnke a Cberseirong: Zentftrung (Verdeutechung dee Dtghanikdya) liest sich nicht halten. 
Aus dem Pali-Texte ist als Entsprechung gewias byagdmasamdrambha anzuxiehen. | Pali 
i, 1, 11 Ygl. bhutagamasamdrambha. | updya. 4 Idbhasatkdra , Rosenberg , Vocabulary , 
S9 a 37. S Vgl. Pili i, 1 , 15: uccdsayanamahdsayanasfi anuyuttd viharanti. I Der 
chinesische Ausdruck fur bunte Stickereien mag Pali citlaka (i, 1, 16) entsprechen. Wollteppiche 
= Zeichentafel Nr. 14. 7 Zeichentafel Nr. 15. • Zeichentafel Nr. 16. Die in den Text 

aufgenommenen Zeichen beissen: Mutzenbander und Mfitxendeckel, das schliesst der Zusammenhang 
aus. Das zweite Z e i chen wecbselt in seiner Schreibung, ich greife versnchsweise die dritte auf, bin 
mir aber nicht sicher, data die Cbersetsung deckend ist. Man konnte auch an netsf&rmig 
(geflo cht aoe) Mitten denken, wenigstens den Zeichen nach. Das bliebe aber auch cur eine 
Wortflbersetaung. Die unsichc re Schreibung sieht bald aus, als solle sie einen Ausdruck der 
Volksspcacfae wiedergeben. | Zum Ausdrucke : herausputsen vgl. Pali i, 1, 16 : matufcLna- 
vtikuvma (fthdndmttyogom cmuyuita viharanti. Die Zeichen fur Butter siod die bei Rosenberg , 
Vocabulary 466 c 29. Massier en—Pili i, 1,16: ucchddana, (parimaddana 1 sambdhara .) 1 • PAli 

i, 1, 16 hat nur nahdpana. 1 1 Vgl. Pili i, 1 , 16 : vilepana und (mukba) cunnaha. 1 2 
Das chinesische wort heisst eigentlich Parffim. Ich k*nn dem Pili keine deckende Entspre- 
chung anfuhren. vilepana 1). IS Pili i, 1 , 16: mold (vilepana). 1 4 Pili i, 1 , 16: 
aHjana. 1 § Pili i, 1, 16 : mukkhdlepana. 8umangalavilasini : mukha~. 1 6 Pili i» 1» 
16 entspricht vielleicbt sachlich hatthabandha. 1 7 Pili i, 1 , 16 : dddsa. Die Erklirung der 
8umangalavilasinl besagt nicht, dass der 8 piegel nur beim Baden gebraucht wdrde. 1 f Pili 
i. 1,16: cUrupahana . 1 9 Pill i, 1, 16 : oddtani vatthdni. f g Pili i, 1, 16 : chalta. 

2 1 Pili i, 1,16: vdldvyaiU. f f Pili i f 14 ; Vergnfigungen=* pamdda. Po-i ist ein 

WSrfelspiel, Zeichentafel Nr. 17. 
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tausendfelderspiele 1 jederart Form dee Spieles; damit vergniigen gie eich selber. 
So etwas gibt es beim Sramapa Gautama nicbt. ’ 

§(31) (Oder es handelt sicb um Falle) wie (den folgenden :)' ' Die ubrigen 
Sramapa und Brfthmiipa [89b] verzeliren anderer fromme Spenden und reden 
(dabei) nur abwegiges,' nutzloses Geschwatz, (das sioh befasst mit den) Regierenden,* 
(mit) Kampfen, 4 Heeren,* Pferden, (den) Beamten, Ministem(mit) Beiten und 
Fahren, 7 Ausgang und Heimkehr,* mit Lustfahrten zu Aussicbtspunkten in Parks* 
sie erortern die Dinge, welche Schlafen, 10 Aufstehen, Gehen und Scbreiten, Manner" 
und Frauen 1 * betreffen; die Dinge, welche den Anzug, 1 * Speise und Trank, 14 verwand- 1 * 
te, und Dorf 1 * betreffen. Feraer reden sie iiber die Dinge, welche Fahrten aufs Meer 17 
betreffen, um Edelsteine einzubeimsen. So etwas gibt es beim Sramapa Gautama 
nioht. ’ 


§(32) (Oder es liandelt sich um Falle) wie (den folgenden:) ‘Die ubrigen 
Sramapa und BrAhmapa verzehren anderer fromme Spenden und fuhren (docb) 
auf zabllose Arten und Weisen nur ein verkehrtes Leben: 1 * sie schmeicbeln, 1 * macben 
scbone Worte,“ lassen Vorzeichen ersclieinen,* 1 las tern" und eretreben (dadurch) 
Vorteil auf Vorteil.** So etwas gibt es beim Sramapa Gautama nicbt. ’ 


§(33) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (die folgenden:) ‘ Die ubrigen 
Sramapa und BrAhmapa verzehren anderer fromme Spenden und straiten (docb) 
nur miteinander.* 4 Ob an Aussicbtspunkten in Parks, ob an Teichen (,wo Fromme) 
sich baden,** ob in Hallen, sie fiibren gegeneinander missbilligende Reden (als:) Ich 
kenne Lehrtext und Monchsregel,** du weisst gar nicbts davon, ; ich gehe auf dem 
rechten Wege,** du gelist auf dem falschen Pfade**; was vome bin gehort, stellst du 
hintennach” was hintenbin gehort, stellst du voraus ; ich vermag nachsicbtig zu 
sein, du (dagegen) vermagst nicht nachsicbtig zu sein. Alles, was du spricbst, ist 
nicht wahr und reclit." Wenn du uber etwas im Zweifel sein soil test, soUst du 
kommen und mich davnach fragen, ich kann dir abechliessend antworten* 4 . 8o 
etwas gibt es beim Sramapa Gautama nioht. ’ 


1 PUi i, 1, 14 : affhapada, datapada. I Zeichentafel Nr. ia WftrUlch: den (Heila) 
weg venperrendee...WoM tWacchdndkoiha von PUi I. I. IT. *» P« ; ,1T: np^tta. 
♦ PUI I, 1. IT : yuddhakathd. . PUi i. 1, IT : -Utatta. • PUi. i. I. IT : mak~+ 
taludha. 1 PUi i, 1, 17: ydnakaiha. • Oder: Ausiug und Heimkehr. t Oder. 
mit Lustfahrten (und) Ausdohtspunkten in Parks. 1 • Eine genaue EnUprechung «r d,^ 
Beihe fehlt hier to PAli. 1 1 PUi i, 1. IT : pwrUakatha. It PU. i. 1, IT • 

IS PUi i. 1. 17 : vatthakatha. 1 4 PUi i. 1. IT : annakatka, ponohUko. 1 I PU»i, 

1, IT : Aaiikaiha. 1 • PAli, i, 1. 17 : gamokatki. 17 PUU1. « • 

1 S Skrt. mUky&va. 1 • Vielleioht topand. Vgl. Makov^tpotH horsg. von mtafa Nr. 
9494. PUi i. 1, 9 iiapako. 1 9 VieUeioht ist auch su Abemeton: sie 

Worten. 9 1 PUi i. 1. 90, entspricht nemittito-Zeiehendeuter. I « StsichjnteMN^ 
19. Sollte diesem Auedruoke das dunkle nipponko entsprechen 7 iJ*™ *• '• 

14 PUi i. 1,18: viggdk t k a k<Uka* anuyuM viAonm h - * « »*. 

tWtha. * t Skrt. Mm und vinapa. PUi i, 1,18: 

i, 1. 18: him ttxwj* twain dhanunavmayait djandti. 1 9 PUi ■ - Jg , caetmiy a m 

no. S • PUi i. 1,18 : mieekapafipanno tvom mv ’ j Entspricht PUi i. 1. 

paccka avaca. | 1 PUi i. 1. 18 : paccka ^ „ “ceicinpon to 

18 : tahUatp, mo atahitaifi U? IS Von fern erinn Pehlt hier to PUi. 

vipardvaUatft, wenn eich auch die Ausdrttcke nioht deckon. 
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§(34) (Odor ©8 handelt sich um Falle) wie (die folgenden:) * Die iibrigen 
£ramapa und Brfthmana verzehren anderer from me Spenden, (trotzdem) wenden 
sie ausserdem Kniffe an, 1 (durch die) sie sich einen Lebensunterhalt zu verschaffen 
suchen. Beispielsweise befordem sie als Boten Briefe fur Konige, 1 konigliche Minister, 
Br&hmapa, Hausvater. 9 Sie gehen von diesem zu jenem und kommen von jenem 
zn diesem, 4 nebmen einen Brief von diesem und behandigen ihn jenem und nehmen 
einen Brief von jenem und behandigen ibn diesem. 9 Manche tun es in eigener 
Person, manche weisen 6 einen anderen an es zu tun. So etwas gibt es beim 
6ramapa Gautama nicht.' 

§(35) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (die folgenden:) 'Die iibrigen §rama?a 
und Br fthmaga verzehren anderer fromme Spenden (und) befassen sich (doch) nur 
mit den Dingen der Schlachtordnung 7 (und) der Schlacht. Oder sie befassen sioh 
mit Dingen des Schwertes, Stockes, 9 Bogens, Pfeiles. Oder sie lassen Hahne 9 
Hnnde, 19 Schweine, Widder, 11 Elefanten,“ Pferde, 19 Stiere, 14 Kamelhengste, 19 (und) alle 
Tiere miteinander kampfen. Oder sie lassen Manner (und) Frauen (miteinander) 
kampfen. Oder sie machen aile(rart) Musik : ,f Pfeifenmusik, Trommelmusik, 17 

Gesangsmusik, 19 Tanzmusik 19 .," allerart kunstvolle Schaustellungen 91 fiihren sie 

vor. So etwas gibt es beim Sramana Gautama nicht. 9 

§(36) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (die folgenden:) 1 Die iibrigen 
6ramana und Brahmana verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, betreiben (dabei aber) 
abwegige Dinge" und fristen (so) durch ein verkehrtes Leben ihr Leben. Nach 
Prufung der Merkmale sagen sie das Geschick von Mannern und Frauen voraus, 99 
ob es glucklich oder unglucklich, gut oder hasslich sein wird. Nach ihren 
Merkmalen sagen sie fiber Tiere voraus 14 und gewinnen damit Vorteile und 
Ehrengaben. So etwas gibt es beim dramai^a Gautama nicht. 9 

§(37) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (die folgenden :) * Die iibrigen 
Sramai^a und Br&hma$a verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, betreiben (dabei aber) 
abwegige Dinge und fristen (so) durch ein verkehrtes Leben ihr Leben. Sie rufen 
Geister herbei, oder sie vertreiben sie auch wieder, auf alle moglicbe Art und 

1 updya. f Pali i, 1, 19: U evaruparp duUyyrapahinagamandnuyogarp anuyuttd 
vikaranii, seyyathtdasp raft Ham | Pali i f 1, 19 : rajamahdmattdnatp (khatliydnarp) brahmapaip 

gahapatikdnarp 4 Pali i, 1, 19: idha gaccha amutragaccha. ft Pill i, 1, 19 : idarp hara 
amadra %dam ahara . (Imperative!) § Leeart der Bung und Yuan-Drucke : manche tun es 

•dbct, m a nch e tun ea durch einen anderen. 7 Pali i, 1, 18: Vgl. balaggarp sendbyuhatp 
artka&mmaip ; uyyodhikam . | Pali i, 1, 18 : datura (yuddha). |. PAli i, 1, 18 : kukkufa- 

yuddha, 1 g Pili i, 1, 18 fehlen Hunde und Bchweine. 1 1 PAli i, 1, 18 : mttujakayuddha. 
If POi i, 1,13: haUhiyuddha . 1 | Pali i, 1, 18: astayuddha. 1 4 P*li i, 1, 13 : 

mahimyuddhal, wabhayuddha. 1 | Pali I, 1, 18 erwahnt keine Kamelkampfe. let dem 
folgenden mutfhiyuddh&p nibbuddhatp an die 8eite zu gtellen ? 1 f Pali i, 1, 18 : vadita. 

1 7 Dem Auzdrucke Pfeifenmusik darf man aus Pali i, 1, 18 wohl varpta an die Seite sfcellen. 
Leider ist die Erklasung der Snmangdlavildsint sachlich dunkel. Dem anderen Ausdrucke: 
Trommelmusike darf vielleicht kumbhaihuna verglichen werden, wozu man die Erklarung der 
Sumangalavildsint vergleiche. 1 8 Pali i, 1, 18 : gUa. 1 | Pali i, 1, 18 : nacca. f • 
Leider verstehe ich den chinesischen Auadruck nicht. Vgl. Zeicbentafel Nr. 20. Die zwei letzten 
Zelchen heissen : kopfuber fallen. f 1 Pali i, 1 , 18 : vMkadauana . f f Vgl. Anm. 98. 

f 8 Pali i, 1, 22 : purUalakkhana , UlhUakkha^a. f 4 Pali i, 1, 22 hAt statfc dessen eine 

Elnxelaufaahlung 
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Weise beschworen sie und beten (zu den Geistem). 1 Sie schrecken auf zabllose 
Arten und Weisen die Fieberhifcze im Menschen ab. Sie konnen vereinigen, 8 sie 
konnen trennen, 8 sie konnen Leiden bereiten, 4 sie konnen Freuden bereiten. 8 Weiter 
konnen sie den Menschen eine Leibesfrucht verschaffen nnd die Nachgeburfc heraus 
kommen lessen. Auch konnen sie die Menschen besprechen and sie za Eseln 
und Pferden werden lessen. Auch konnen sie die Menschen taub, 7 blind und 
fltumm 8 werden lessen. Sie zeigen alle Kiinste 8 ihre (zum Anjali) zusammengelegten 
Hande sind gegen Sonne und Mond gerichfcefc. 10 Alle miihseligen Begehungen 11 fuhren 
sie aus (89c) und erstreben damit Vorteile und Ehrengaben. So etwas gibt es beim 
Sramapa Gautama nicht. ’ 

§(38) (Oder es handelt sicb um Falle) wie (die folgenden :) ‘Die ubrigen 
6ramapa und Brftbmapa verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, betreiben (dabei aber) 
abwegige Dinge und fristen (so) durch ein verkehrtes Leben ihr Leben. Mancbe 
beschworen Krankheiten zum beaten der Menschen, manche stimmen bose 
Besohworungen an, manche stimmen gute Beschworungen an. Manche geben 
Rezepte fur Krankheiten, mit Nadeln, 18 Kauterisieren, 18 Medizinen und Steinen 
behandeln sie alle Krankheiten. So etwas gibt es beim 6ramapa Gautama niobt. ’ 

§(39) (Oder es handelt sich um Falle) wie (die folgenden:) ' Die fibrigen 
Sramapa und Br&hmapa verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, betreiben (dabei aber) 
abwegige Dinge und fristen (so) durch ein verkehrtes Leben ihr Leben. Manche 
beschworen Wasser und Feuer, 14 manche fuhren Beschworungen (von) Damonen 
aus, 18 manche stimmen Beschworungen (gegen) K^atriya an, 18 mancbe stimmen 
Beschworungen (gegen) Vogel an, 17 manche Beschworungen der Haupt-und 
Nebenglieder (des Korpers) 18 manche Beschworungen (um) gliickliche Vorzeichen, 
einen Platz fur ein Haus zu wahlen, 18 manche Beschworungen, durch die Feuers- 
briinste und Mausefrass 88 beendet werden konnen, manche tragen Bucher vor, nach 
denen man Leben und Tod wissen kann, 81 manche tragen Traumbiicher vor,” manohe 
sagen aus der Hand und dem Gesichte voraus, 88 manche tragen astrologische Bucher 
vor, manche tragen Bucher aller Laute* 4 vor. So etwas gibt es beim dramapa 
Gautama nicht.* 


1 Lesart der YUan-und Ming-Drucke : Orakeln sie und beten (su den Geistem). S 
Vielleicht 1st aus Pili i, 1, 26 sar/ikirana ansuxiehen, trots der anderen Erklarung der Swndngala- 
vildaint, | Das gilt auch fur viktrana Pili i, 1, 26. 4 PiU i, 1, 26: DMhagakara^a t 

| P41i i, 1, 26: wbhagakara^a^ % Vergleicht sich dem aus Pili i, 1, 56: viruddhagab- 
bhakarana ? Das wird aber sonst, auch in der Sumangalavildsini, anders aufgefasst. 7 P*li 
1,1, 26 : kanniapana. Die Deutung dieses Ausdruckea im Pdli-English Dictionary der Pali Text 
Society ist nach der Erklirung der Sumarigalavildsini nicht su halten. 8 Pkli h 1. 96 • 
jihvdnUtaddana. f Siehe Anm. 19 sur Ausgabe dee chinesischen Tex Us. 18 ™ «• h 

26 hat: ddiccaupaffhcma. 1 1 dugkaraOtryd, Rosenberg , Vocabulary , 896 c 96. It Ich 
glaube, dass aus Pah i, 1, 27 sdldkiya entepricht. 1 8 Ich mdchte der Lesart der Sung-, 
YUan-und Ming-Drucke den Vorsug geben. 1 4 PAli i, 1. 91 • aggikomaJ I I • » 

21: bhdtavijjd. 1 « Pili i. 1, 21: khattaviijd. 1 7 P*H i, 1, 91 •* 
greife ich die Lesart der Sung-, Ytian-, und Ming ’ Drucke auf. Die ausgabe des * 

.Utt V6gel: ElefanWm. 1 . Pili i. I. M: «*»*<*• 1 • *«* *• 

2 8 Pili i, 1. 91: musikavwd. ft PAli i, 1. 91: pakkw***- * * ' 

supina. f | Pili i, 1, 91: FUr diese und die nichste Aussage kann ich PiM i, 1. «1 kwn 
stiick finden. S 4 Pili i, 1, 91 : tnigacakka. Damit versteht man alle 8timmen von > 
flern und VOgeln. 
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§(40) (Oder es bandelt sich um Fade) wie (die folgenden :) ‘ Die ubrigeU 
Sramapa und Brfthm&pa verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, betreiben (dabei aber) 
abwegige Dinge und fristen (so) durch ein verkehrtes Leben ihr Leben. Nach 
Vorzeichen prophezeien sie uber Wetter und Jahreszeiten 1 * * und sagen, ob es regnen 
wild Oder nicbt regnen wird,’ ob das Getreide teuer oder billig sein wird.' ob es viel 
oder wenig Erankheit geben wird, 4 * * 7 Schrecken oder Wohlergeben.' Manobe reden 
uber Erdbeben,* Schweifsterne,’ Mondfinsternis und Sonnenfinsternis* manebe reden 
daron, dass eine Yerdunklung der Gestirne sein wird,' manebe davon, dass keine 
Verd unklung der Gestirne sein wird." Was in alien Himmelsrichtungen sein wird, 
das konnen sie alleesamt offenbaren." So etwas gibt es beim Sr&mapa Gautama 
nicbt. ‘ 

§(41) (Oder es bandelt sieh um Falls) wie (die folgenden:) ‘Die ubrigen 
Sramapa und Bribmana verzehren anderer fromme Spenden, betreiben (dabei aber) 
ab wegige Dinge und fristen (so) durch ein verkehrtes Leben ihr Leben. Manche 
sagen, dies Reich werde siegen, mit jenem stebe es anders. Manebe sagen, 
jenes Reich werde siegen, mit diesem stebe es anders. Nach Vorzeichen sagen 
sie ihr Gluck und ihr Ungluck voraus und reden uber ihr Gedeiben und ibren 
Verfall." So etwas gibt es beim dramapa Gautama nicht 

§(42) Ihr Bhikgu ! Dies ist (zu versteben unter dem) Einhalten der Sittenge- 
bote, das von gar geringem Belang ist.” Dieserbalb ruhmen die Durcbsobnittsmen' 
seben geringer Bildung den Buddha. ” 

§(43) Buddha sprach zu den Bhikpu : “ Es gibt vielmehr andere Dinge,” sehr 
tiefe, subtile, bedeutende Dinge, glinzende,” die mit diesen Dingen den Tatbftgata 
ruhmen konnen, (das) sind nur die Schuler des Edlen." 

§(44) Welches sind denn nun die sebr tiefen, subtilen, bedeutenden, glanzen- 
den Dinge, (dass) mit diesen Dingen (nur) die Schuler des Edlen den Tatbftgata 
ruhmen konnen ? 


1 Fur Wetter und Jahreszeiten ateht fan Chineaiaehen nur ein Auedruck. f Pali i, 1, 

35: mbbuffhikS bhavittaU dubbuffMca bhavittaU. | PUi i, 1, 35 : tubbhikkhatft bhavittaU 

dubbhikkhaip bhavittaU. 4 Pali i, 1. 25 : rogo bhavittaU drogc bhavittaU. ft PUi i, 1, 
35 : Memo* bhavittaU bhaya* bhavittaU. ft PUi i, j, 34; bhUmicalo bhavittaU. 

7 PUi l, 1, 34 Mkkapdto bhavittaU. ft Pali i, 1, 34 : eandaggSha, turiyagg&ha,. ft PUi 

1,1, *4: (eaadi ma m trig a) na kkhaU dnatfi .. MrfikiUtatp bhavittaU. 1 ft Vielleicbt entaprioht 

aus PUi 1,1,34 fan Fo r iga n ga der unter Ann. 107 ausgehobenen Stelie : vodaHa tjt 7 7 vySJuur. 

7 S Vgl. su dteeem Abaatae PUi i. 1, 38. 7 i Siehe oben § 14. SteUung der einzelnen 

SatsteOe uud AuadrunkrweUe wechneln bn Chineebcben. 7 4 dhamma, wie PUi i, 1, 38. 
7 ft Der ch in eaieche Auadruck Hr glinamd eteht bier, wie in den meieten parallel-atelien, hinter 
dem Worte Hr Ding, in der folgenden ebineeiechen Textseile (| 44) atebt er davor. Aucb aonat 
gebt in diesen formelbaften Abaatzen der Auadruck an Paralielatellen auflUlig auaeinander. Es 
liast aieb an dem mir euganglieben Out flberlieferter Text* nicht auamachen, ob bier etwa Spuren 
ciner stillstischen Cberarbeitung dea chineeiscben Wortlautes oder ungenaue Textttberlieferung 
voriiegt, oder ob dieae Unatimmigiceiten etwa der Cberaetrang von Hauae aus eignen. 
7 ft Zeichen wiebei Bottnbtrg, Vocabulary, 440 a 80, aie bedeuten w5rtlich ttberaetot: der weise 
Heffiga undeutepreobeu Bkrt.: 6rya, Damit wird Buddha beaeiebnet. 
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§(45) Wenn da sind 1 Sramaija und Brfthmaga, die mifc Bezug auf den Kalpa 
des Ursprungs, 1 die Ansichfc vom Ursprung, 8 den Kalpa des Endes, 4 die Anaicht 
vom Ende 8 auf alle mogliche Art; und Weise, in zahllosen (Formen) aieh nach ihrer 
Meinung aussprechen, (so) kommen sie im ganzen zu zweiundseehzig Ansichfcen. 8 
Wenn sie sicli mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung, 
den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansicht; vom Ende auf alle mogliche Art und Weise, in 
zahllosen (Formen) nach ihrer Meinung aussprechen. konnen sie in diesen zweiund- 
sechzig Ansichfcen ganz und gar nichfc daruber hinauskommen.’ 

§(46) Aus welchem Grunde kommen jene Sramapa und Brahmana, (die) sich 
mifc Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansichfc vom Ursprung, den Kalpa 
des Endes, die Ansiohfc vom Ende auf alle mogliche Arfc und Weise, in zahllosen 
(Fprmen) jeder nach seiner Meinung aussprechen, ira ganzen zu zweiundseehzig 
Ansichfcen und kommen (sie) gleichmassig 8 nichfc daruber hinaus? 

§(47) Wenn all die drama^a und Brfthmapa mifc Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansichfc vom Ursprung auf alle mogliche Art und Weise in zahllosen 
(Formen) jeder naoh seiner Meinung sich aussprechen, [90 a] (so) kommen sie im 
ganzen zu achfczehn Ansichfcen. Wenn sie mifc Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, 
die Ansichfc vom Ursprung auf alle mogliche Art und Weise, in zahllosen (Formen) 
jeder naoh seiner Meinung sich aussprechen, kdnnen sie in achfczehn Ansichfcen 
ganz und gar niohfc daruber hinauskommen. 


1 Auch in dieser Formel wechselt an unterschiedlichen Stellen der chinesiscbe Ausdrock. 
Auff&llig und sohwierig 1st zunachat einmal das hier einleitende t$u iu = alle existierenden 
(Zeichentafel Nr. 21) zu erklaren, welches sich an den Parallelstellen nur teilweise wiederholt. 
Fasste man den Text so auf alle existierenden &ramana nnd Brahmana’, so bliebe diese Auffas- 


sung in sich selbst deshalb wiederspruchsvoll, weil eben immer nur ein Tell aller eine bestimmte 
ttherzeogung vertritt. In der Tat ist denn auch formal mit dieser Deutung nicht durchxukommeo, 
wie sich aus Stellen wie 98 b 16 (= § 284) ergibt. Stellen wie diese schlieeeen es auch aus, etwa 
ftbersetaen au wollen: Bramana und Brahmana, soviele ihrer sind. Es hleibt, soweit ich sehe, nur 
ubrig, t$u iu ala Versuch aufsnfassen, das einleitende indisohe wsh su dboroetm, wie es sich 


s. B. Pali i, 1, 29 flndet: aanti bhikkhave eks sama^abrahma^S..- 

Den ohineaiaohen Rolativsatz mit so 1 fibereetse ioWeshalb ala Bedingungssats, welt in den 
Parallelstellen 92 o 24 (=§ 243), 98 a 16 (= § 258) und 93 o 7 (=* § 802) ein wort fftr wenn (sod¬ 
den Satz einleitet. Ich glaube flberdem, dass dem verschiedenen chinesiachen Ausdrock erne 
Formel gleioher Wortgebung im indisohen Texte unterlegen hat, well auch der Pili-Text immer die 
Formel mit dem Rahmen bietet, dass die Bramana und Brihmana, welche der einen oder anderen 
ttberzeugung sind, iu so und so vielen Ansiohten kommen. d. h. Subjekt immer die Menschen smd. 
Das wiirdc unter alien Umstanden serstflrt. wenn der chineslsche Bata als Relativsats aufgefasst wu e. 
J Pill i. 1. 39: pubbantakappikd > Pill 1, 1, 29 : pubbantanudiffhino. 4 P4U 
37: aparantakappikS. | Pill I, 8, 37: aparantAtuditthino. • Skrt.: drtfi, Im Fall 
iteht an enUpreohender Stella >Utt deeaen: vaUku. Vgl. *, B. 1. 1, 99. 7 Der cMnesisone 

Ausdruck 1st selteam, man erwarteta su le.en : kftnnen sie liber 63 Anaichten nioht Wnauakummso. 
Ioh kann daa naohgestellte: ff* (=Mltte) oder dae damlt weoheelnde: 

erkliren. | ZeiohenUfel Nr. 83. fm Pill enteprloht : natthi Ho MtMd, *• • 

Man denkt wohl damn, dies Zelehen mil: alle su tlberselaen. dae 1st aber de^alb 

es ipaterhin 93 b 96 (=§ 999), 98 o 3 (=§ 996) dies Bedeutung nicht _’ 

ale stdnde ee an diesen Stellen, um die Identitat mitohen Subjekt und 7«ichenta£el 

anzudeuton. Man erwartete dann aber im Chinesischen ein andews Zeiohen, n c 


Nr. 98. Die VerdeuUohung dee Wortes blelbt etwae uneloher. 
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§(48) Aus welchem Grunde kommen jene 6raraapa und Br&hmapa, die sich 
mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicbt vom Ursprung auf alle 
radgliche Art und Weise, in zahilosen (Formen) jeder nacb seiner Meinung aus- 
spree hen, im ganzen zu acbtzehn Ansiebten und kommen diese gleiehmassig nicht 
daruber hinaus. 

§(49) Stellen die dramana und Br&bmapa roit Bezug auf den Ealpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansiebt vom Ursprung die Theorie von der Ewigkeit auf und Bagen; 

' Ich und Welt sind ewig, kommen diese im ganzen zu vier Ansiebten. 1 Sagen sie 
mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprung: * ieh und Welt besteben ewig ', und 
kommen sie (dabei) im ganzen zu vier Ansichten, (so) kommen sie gleiehmassig 
nicht daruber hinaus* 

§(50) Jene dramapa und Br&bmapA, aus welchem Grunde kommen diese, die 
mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung die Theorie 
von der Ewigkeit aufstellen und sagen : ‘ Ich und Welt sind ewig im ganzen zu 
(nur) vier Ansiebten (und) kommen gleiehmassig nicht daruber hinaus ? 

§(51) Da sind manche Sramana Brahmapa, die treten durch verschiedene 
Mittal 1 * in den S&madhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. § 

§(52) Durch ibre Gedanken (in dem) Samadhi 4 entsinnen sie sich zwanzig 
Ealpa des Wardens* und Ealpa des Vergehens* 

§(53) Jene sprechen sich folgendermassen aus: 'Ich und Welt sind ewig, dies 
ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. 

§(54) Warum ist dies der Fall ? Ich bin durch versobiedene Mittei in den 
Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes eingetreten. 

§(55) Durch die Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi entsann ich mich zwanzig 
Ealpa des Wardens und Ealpa des Vergehens. 

§(56) In ihnen nehmen alle Lebewesen nicht zu und nicht ab, ewig sind sie 
zosammen und zerstreuen sich nicht. 

§(57) Daher weiss ich, dass Iq)i und Welt ewig sind, dies die Wahrheit, das 
ubrige falsch ist*' 

§(58) Dies ist die erste Ansicht. Ans diesem Grunde erachten die 6ramapa 
und Br&hmana mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung, 
dass Ich und Welt ewig sind. Daruber kommen sie in vier Betrachtungsweisen 
gleiehmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(59) Da sind manche 6ramana und Br&hmana, die treten durch verschiedene 
Mittei in den Sam&dbi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 


1 Wdrtlich : treten in vier Ansiebten ein. Tbeori e=^vdda t Rosenberg , vocabulary , 480 c 40. 
P&li i, 1, 30 entspricht: sassalavada sassalatft alt&na* ca lokali ca pafMdpenti catuhi vaUh&hi. 

2 updya . S Pill i, 1, z. B. 81: UUharupaiji cetosamadhitji phusati yathd aamdhils exits 
anskavihitam pubbenivosani anussarati. Zeiebentafel Nr. 24. 4 Der ebinesisebe Auedruck 

(Zeiebentafel Nr. 28) k&nn ebensogut samahila cilia wiedergeben : durcb ibre konzentrierten 
Gedanken. § P41i i, 1, 82 : t rivaffa. Die Tezte weicben inbaltlicb voneinander ab. 8 P&li 

i, 1, 82 ; samvatta. Vgl. Anm. 207. 
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§(60) Durch ihre Gedanken (in dera) Sam&dhi entsinnen sie sich vierzig 
Ealpa des Werdens und Kalpa des Vergehens. 

§(6l) Jene sprechen sich folgendermassen aua : 1 Ich und Welt sind ewig. \ 
dies isfc die Wahrheit, das iibrige ist falsch. 

§(62) Warum ist dies der Fall ? Ich bin durch verschiedene Mittel in den 
Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes eingetreten. 

§(63) Durch die Gedanken (in dem) Samftdhi entsann ich mich yierzig Ealpa 
des Werdens und Ealpa des Vergehens. 


§(64) In ihneti nehmen alle Lebewesen nicht zu und nicht ab, ewig sind sie 
zusammen und zerstreuen sich nicht. 


§(65) Daher weiss ich, dass Ich und Welt ewig sind, dies die Wahrheit, 
das iibrige falsch ist. ’ 

§(66) Dies ist die zweite Ansicht. Aus diesem Grunde erachten die 6ramana 
und Brahmapa mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprungs, die Ansioht vom Ursprung, 
dass Ich und Welt ewig sind. D&riiber kommen sie in vier BetrachtungBweieen 
gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(67) Da sind manche 6ramapa und Br&hmapa, die t re ten durch verschiedene 
Mittel in den Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 

§(68) Durch ihre Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi entsinnen sie sich achtzig 
Ealpa des Werdens und Ealpa des Vergehens. 

§(69) Jene sprechen sioh folgendermassen aus: Ich und Welt sind ewig, 
dies ist die Wahrheit, das iibrige ist falsch. 

§(70) Warum ist dies der Fall? Ich bin durch verschiedene Mittel in den 
Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes eingetreten. 

§(71) Durch die Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi entsann ich mich achtzig 
Ealpa des Werdens und Ealpa des Vergehens. 

§(72) In ihnen nehmen alle Lebewesen nicht zu und nicht ab, ewig sind sic 
zusammen und zerstreuen sich nicht. [90 b]. 

§(73) Daher weiss ich, dass Ich und Welt ewig sind, dies die Wahrheit, das 

iibrige falsoh ist. ’ . 

§(74) Dies ist die dritte Ansicht. Aus diesem Grunde erachten die Sramapa 
und Br&hmapa mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung 
dass Ich und Welt ewig sind. Daruber kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleichmassig 


nioht hinaus. 

§(75) Da sind manche Sramapa und Bribmapa. die haben cine scbnelle 
Auffassungsgabe* und sind gut befahigt Betrachtungen anzusteUen. 

§(76) Duroh ihre schneUe Auffassungsgabe und weil sie geschi 
haben 0 Betraohtungen anzusteUen, bezeicbnen sie sich als i 
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§(77) Kraft dessen, was sie selbst erkennen, kraft ihrer eigenen geistigen 
Fabigkeiten 1 spreoben sie sieh folgendermassen aus : Ich und Welt sind ewig 

§(78) Dies ist die vierte Ansieht. Aus diesem Gruude eraohten die dramapa 
und Br&hmapa mit Bezng auf deu Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansieht vom ursprung, 
dass Ieh und Welt ewig sind. In vier Ansiehten kommen sie gleiohmassig nioht 
daruber hinaus. 

§(79) Eraohten diese Sramapa und Br&hmapa mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansieht vom Ursprung, Ieh und Welt seien ewig, so kommen sie 
alia auf diese Weise im ganzen zu vier Ansiehten. Dass Ich und Welt ewig seien,* 
daruber kommen sie in diesen vier Ansiehten gleiohmassig nioht hinaus. 

§(80) Nur der Tath&gata ist es, der weiss, dass diese spekulativen Stand- 
punkte* so und so erfasst, 4 bo und so festgehalten* werden, der auch weiss, was 
dabei als Folge 6 herauskommt. 

§(8l) Was der Tath&gata weiss, geht noeh daruber hinaus. 

§(82) Obschon er (das) weiss, aussert er es doch nicht. T 

§(83) Hat er es auch nicht geaussert so hat er (doeh) das fried voile 
Verloschen* erreicht und weiss der Empfindungen 9 Entstehen und Vergehen, ihren 
Genuss und ilire Mangel und das Herauskommen aus dem Leide. 

§(84) Da er die restlose Befreiung 10 auf rechte Weise erkannt bat, nennt 
man ihn Tath&gata. 

§(85) Dies sind die anderen sehr tiefen, subtilen, bedeutenden Dinge, (die) 
glanzeoden, (welche) einen Sehuler des Edlen den Tath&gata in Wahrheit und mit 
Fug und Reeht 11 ruhmen lassen. 

§(86) Es gibt ferner noch andere sehr tiefe, subtile, bedeutende Dinge, 
glanzende, (die) einen Sehuler des Edlen den Tath&gata in Wahrheit und mit Fug 
und Reeht ruhmen lassen. 

§(87) Welches sind diese ? 

§(88) Die 19 Sramapa und Br&hmapa stellen mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansieht vom Ursprung die These auf und sagen: ‘ Ich und Welt 
sind halb ewig, halb nicht ewig. ‘Eraohten dieserhalb 19 jene dramapa und Br&hmapa 
mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansieht vom Ursprung Ieh und Welt 

1 Wle Pili i, 1, 34 : eayatfi-pafibkana. 2 Es ist unsicber, wie der Bats in das Ganze 
einraordnen set. Er. ktante auch ram Yorhergehenden Batse gebdren. 3 P&li i, 1, 86 : dif- 
fhitfhdna, 4 Pili i, 1, 86 : evcufiQahita. § P&li i, 1, 86 : evarjiparamaffha. • P&li 
i, 1 , 86 : evamabh i satft p arSya. 7 Vielleicht ist auch ra Sbersetzen : bertihrt er es doch nicht, 
und im nachsten Batse entsprechend : hat er es auch nicht beriihrt. Das chinesisohe Zeiohen 
(Talel Nr. 80) kftnnte Pili paramasati (i, 1, 86) entsprechen. § Zeichen wie bei Rosenberg , 
Vocabulary, 146 c 46. P&li i, 1, 86 : nibbuti. % P&li i, l f 86 : vedananam samudayaH ca attha- 
gamaft ca assddaH ca ddlnavah ca nissara^afi ca yathdbhutam. viditva. 1 § anupddisesa 
ntbbana, Vgl. Anm. 266. 1 1 1. Ausdruck=P&li i, 1, 37 : yathdbhuccatfi, Z.*=samm&. 1 2 
Vgl. Anm . 195. Hier steht im Texts abweichend nur fgu. 1 | Im Yorhergehenden viererab- 
schnitte findet sich dieeer Ausdruck erst in der Bchlussformel, Text 90 a 16“ § 68 . Oegenbeispiel 
§45. 
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(als) halb ewig, balb nichfc ewig, (bo) kommen sie in diesen vier Ansichfcen 
gleiobmassig nichfc dariiber hinaus. 1 

5(89) Biswoilen isfc^die Zeifc, da dieser Kalpa anfangfc zu werden. 9 Dagibfc 
es die iibrigen Wesen alle,* die durch die Erschopfung ihrer (religiosen) Verdiensfce, 4 
die Erschopfung ihrer Lebensdauer/ die Erschopfung ihrer Saipskara 6 aus dem 
Abh&svara-Himmel 7 am Ende ihrer Lebenszeifc im leeren Brahma-Himmel 9 
wiedergeboren werden. 

§(90) Alsbald enfcsfcehen (ihnen) nun an jener Sfcafcfce Gedanken der Liebe, 9 
und sie 10 wiinschen weifcer, dass die iibrigen Wesen alle mifc ihnen zusammen an 
dieser Sfcafcfce wiedergeboren werden. 

§(91) Nachdem diese Wesen alle dann die Wiinsche der Liebe haben entste- 
ben lassen, sind da des weifceren die iibrigen Wesen alle, welche nach Erschopfung 
ihres Lebens, ihrer SaqaskAra, ihres (religiosen) Verdiensfces am Ende ihres Lebens 
im Abh&svara-Himmel (dazu) kommen, im Brahma-Himmel wiedergeboren zu 
werden. 11 


§(92) Alle 19 Wesen, welche vor ihnen wiedergeboren wurden, fassen alsbald 
folgenden Gedanken: 1 Wir 19 sind an dieser Sfcafcfce Brahman, (die) gross (en) 
Brahman, (wir) besfceben von selbsfc, 14 es gibfc keinen, der (uns) gemachfc hafcfce, 
abscbliessend wissen wir alle Ideen, 15 (wir) lenken die Tausendwelfc, 19 (wir) sind in ihr 
(die) Herr(en), sind (die) geehrfcesfc (en, wir) konnen Wandlungen bewirken, 17 (wir) 
sind (die) Allerwunderbarsfc(en), 18 (wir) sind (die) Vater aller Lebewesen, 19 wir allein 
waren fruber da, die iibrigen Wesen alle [90 c] sind spafcer gekommen, die spateren 
wesen sind alle von uns durch Verwandlung geschaffen worden. * 


§(93) Alle (die) Wesen nach ihnen 90 denken wiederum folgendes : 4 Jene sind 
(die) gross(en) Brahman, Jene vermogen sich selbsfc zu schaffen, es gibfc keinen, der 
jene geschaffen hafcfce, absohliessend wissen (sie) alle Ideen, (sie) lenken die 
Tausendwelfc, in ihr sind (sie die) Herr(en), sind (die) geehrfcesfc(en), (sie) konnen 


1 Der Text 1st hier ganz richer gegen die Ausgabe nach den Song-, Ynan-und Ming-Dracken 
herzustellen. Fiir die Lehre von der halben Ewigkeit steht im Pali i, 2,1; ekaceasassalikd 
ekaceaasassatikd , ekaccatf » sassatarji ekaeeaij i asassatatf* asassalaifi aitanaA ca lokaA a% paAHapenti 
catuhi vaUhuhi. f Pili i, 2, 3 ; t nvaftati. S Im chinesischen steht ein Wort fiir alle. 


Pili i, 2, 8 ; annalaro sal to. 4 Pali i, 2, 3 : puAAakkhaya . 8 Pali i, 2, 3 : ayukkhaya. 

• Fehlt im Pali. Skrt. wurde entsprechen : sofftskarak^aya. 7 Pali i, 2, 3 : Abhassarakdya. 

• Pili i, 2, 8 : sunnatp Brahmvoimanatfi upapajjati. • Aus Pali i, 2, 4 darf wobl paritassand 

angezogen werden. t 0 Hier steht im Chinesischen natiirlich kein Wort fiir sie im Texte. 

1 1 8ung-,YiUn-, und Ming-Drucke: in diesen leeren Brahma-Himmel kommen. 1 * Pur 
alle steht ein Wort im Chlnesisohen. 1 S Der Bats, wie er im Chinesischen steht, kann hier 
ebensogut singularisoh verstanden werden : loh bin u. s. w. Formal ist hier die MehnablIni k 
beseiohnet. 1 4 Der ehinesische Ansdruok entaprioht wortmSsag: svayoiitbhi, das fehlt an 
der entsprechenden PUi-Stelle. 1 I Das wird wohl das ehinesische Gegenstflok su dem 
dnnklen PUi-Ausdruoke: aHAadatthudasn sein (i, 3, 5). Das ohinesisohe wort «r Idasn=wW« ; 
Rotetibtrg, Vocabulary, 876 0 47 fl. 1 • Es witrde enUpreohen: sSkawntoto. 17 

1. 3. 6: rUmrnm. 1 | Vgl. Zeichentafel Nr. 81. Wbrtlich; der erste der Wu ^**T; 
It Pill 1, 3, 6: pita bhOtabhavySna »f». ft Hier und im Worle far jene 1st der Plu 


chlnesisohen formal nicht beseiohnet. 
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Wandlungen bewirken, (sie) sind (die) Allerwunderbarst(en), (sie) sind (die) Vater 
idler Lebewesen. Jene waren fruher allein da, hera&ch gab es uns, wir sind von 
ihnen durch Verwandlung geschaffen worden.' 

§(94) Naoh Erechopfung ihrer Lebensdauer und Saipskftra kommen jene 
Brahma-Wesen alle dazu, in (dieser) Welt wiedergeboren zu werden. 

§(95) Allmahlich werden (sie) alter an Jahren, (sie) soheren sioh die 
Kopfhaare, nehmen den Bart ab, ziehen die drei Gewander des (religiosen) Gesetzes 
an, wandem ans dem Hausleben ans, obliegen dem (Heils)pfade und treten in 
den Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 

§(96) Den Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi entspreohend erkennen (sie) selbst, 
wo (sie) ursprunglioh waren geboren worden. 

§(97) Alsbald sagen (sie) folgendes : * Jene 1 gross(en) Brahman konnen sieh 
selbst maehen, es gibt keinen, der (sie) geschaffen hatte, (sie) wissen absohliessend 
alle Ideen, (sie) lenken die Tansendwelt, (sie) sind (die) Herr(en) in ihr, (sie) sind die 
gehrtesten, (sie) kdnnen Waodlangen bewirken, (sie) sind die allerwunderbarsten, 
(sie) sind (die) Vater aller Lebewesen, ewig bestehen (sie), nnwandelbar. 

§(98) Uns aber haben jene Brahman durch Verwandlung geschaffen, wir sind 
nicht ewig, (wir) andern uns durch Verwandlung und erreichen es nioht, lange zu 
bestehen. 

§(99) Ans diesem Grunde muss man wissen, dass Ich und Welt halb ewig, 
balb nicht ewig sind, dies die Wahrbeit, das ubrige falsch ist.' 

§(100) Dies hei88t die erste Ansicht. A us diesem Grunde bringen die 6ra- 
mapa und Br&hmapa mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansioht vom 
Unprung die These auf, (dass Ich und Welt) halb ewig, halb nicht ewig sind. In 
Tier Ansichten kommen sie gleichmassig nicht daruber hinaus. 

§(101) Bisweilen gibt es (d&s, dass) alle Wesen sich frenen an Spiel, Lachen 
und Faulheit.* Sie spielen und lachen auf zahlreicbe Weisen, um sich zu belustigen. 
Dann, wenn sie sich bei Spiel und lachen belustigen, kommt ihr Korper vollig von 
Kraften und sie verlieren alsbald vollig den Verstand.* 

§(102) Dad arch, dass sie den Verstand verlieren, geht alsbald ihr Leben zu 
Ende und sie kommen dazu, in dieser Welt wiedergeboren zu werden. 

§(103) Allmablioh werden sie alter an Jabren, sie scheren sich die Kopfliaare, 
nehmen sieh den Bart ab, ziehen die drei Gewander des (religiosen) Gesetzes an, 
wandem aus dem Hausleben ans, obliegen dem (Heils)pfade, und jene treten in den 
Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 

§(104) Durch die Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi, erkennen sie selbst wo sie 
ursprunglich geboren worden waren. 

1 Der Plural ist nicht bezeichnet, formal kann das Subjekt such sing ula riach aufgefasst 
werden. 2 P&li 1, 2, 7 : $anti...khutfepadot ik d ndma dsvd. U ativelatji hoM 9 akhi 44 & ra Mdham- 
ma$amapanna viharanli. Beide Btellen entsprechen sich nicht in jeder Einselheit. 8 P&li i, 
8 , 7 : team ativelatji hana khi44frMidhammasam5p(mn&natfi viharaiaiji soli musati. Der letste 
Ausdruck wild auch vom Chinesischen vorausgeMtzt, vgl. Botmberg, Vocabulary 196 o 2 (Mah&- 
vyutpatli, bergs, von 8akaki, Nr. 138.) 
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§(105) Alsbald sagen sie folgendes: Jene ubrigen Wesen alle, welohe sicb 
niohfc ftuf zahlreiohe (Weisen) 1 mit Spielen und Lachen belustigten, verharron ewig 
an jener Statte, dauernd bestehen sie und wandeln sich niebt. 

§( 106) Weil wir zahlreicbe (Male)' spielten und laohten, sind wir zu dieeer 
Nicbtewigkeit* gekommen und unterliegen detn Gesetze der Wandlung. 

§(107) Aus dieeem Grande wissen wir, dess Ich und Welt balb ewig, halb 
nicht ewig sind, dies die Wabrheit, das iibrige falsch ist.' 

§(108) Dies ist die zweite Ansioht. Aus diesem Grande stellen die dram&pa 
and Brfthmapa mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansioht vom 
Ursprung die These auf (dass) lob und Welt halb ewig, halb nicht ewig sind. 
Daruber kommen diese in Tier Ansichten gleiohmassig nicht binaus. 


§(109) Bisweilen gibt es (das, dass) alle Wesen sich herumdreben und sich 
(dabei) gegenseitig betraohten, (und) alsbald den Verstand verloren baben. 4 

§(110) Da rum kommen sie am Ende ibres Lebeus dazu, in (dieser) Welt 
wiedergeboren zu werden. 

§(111) Ganz allmahlioh werden sie alter, sie* soheren sich die Kopfhaare, 
nebmen sioh den Bart ab, ziehen die drei Gewander des (religiosen) Gesetzes an, 
wandem aus dem Hausleben aus, obliegen dem (Heils) wege und treten in dem 
Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 


§(112) Duroh die Gedanken (in dem) Samftdbi erkennen sie. wo sie 
ursprunglioh geboren worden waren. 

§(113) Alsbald sagen sie folgendes: ‘Was jene Wesen alle angeht, so 
bestehen sie ewig und wandeln sich nicht, weil sie sich mcnt herumdrehten und 
sich (dabei) gegenseitig ansohauten und dadurch ihren Verstand verloren. 

§(114) Wir baben uns dort zahlreicbe (Male) gegenseitig [91 a] angseebaut, 
und nachdem wir uns zahlreioh(eMale) angeeehaut batten, haben wir alsbald 
unseren Verstand verloren und sind zq dieser Nichtcwigkcit gekommen und em 
Gesetze des Wandels unterworfen. 


§(115) Aus diesem Grande wissen wir, dass Ioh und Welt halb ewig, halb 

nioht ewig sind, dies die Wahrheit, das ubrige falsch ist. 

§(116) Dies ist die dritte Ansioht. Aus diesem Grande stellen die Sramapa 
und Br&hmapa mit Bezug auf den-Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansioht vom r 
sprange. die These auf, (dass) Ioh und Welt halb ewig, balb nicht ewig sind. 
Daruber kommen dieBe in vier Ansiohten gleiohmassig nicht hinaus. 


1 Es ist gewtss die Lesart der Sung-. Yiiaa-und MlJ 
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§(117) Bisweilen gibt es Sramana und Brfthmapa, die haben eine schnelle 
Auffassungsgabe und konnen gut beobachten. 

§(118) Durch ihre schnelle Beobacbtung und Auffassung, durch ihre eigenen 
geistigen Fahigkeifcen sagen jene: * Ich und Welt Bind halb ewig, halb nicht 
ewig. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist (alsch. ’ 

§(119) Dies ist die vierte Ansicht. Aus diesem Grunde stellen die dramapa 
und Br&hmana mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung 
die These auf t (dass) Ich und Welt halb ewig, halb nicht ewig sind. Daruber 
kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleichmassig nicht binaus. 

§(120) Stellen die 6ramapa und Brahmapa mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung die These auf, (dass) Ich und Welt halb 
ewig, halb nicht ewig sind, so kommen sie im ganzen zu vier Ansichten, dariiber 
kommen sie gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(121) Nur Buddha kann wissen, dass diese spekulativen Standpunkte so 
und so erfasst, so und so festgehalten warden, er weiss auch, was debei als Folge 
herauskommt. 

§(122) Was der Tath&gata weiss, geht noch daruber hinaus. 

§(123) Obsohon er (das) weiss, aussert er es doch nicht. 

§(124) Hat er es auch nicht geaussert, so hat er doch das fried voile Verldschen 
erreicht 1 und weiss der Empfindungen Entstehen und Vergehen, ihren Genuss und 
ihre Mangel und das Herauskommen aus dem Leide. 

§(125) Da er die restlose Befreiung 1 auf rechte weise erkannt hat, nennt man 
ihn Tathigata. 

§(126) Dies sind die anderen sehr tiefen, subtilen, bedeutenden Dinge, die 
glanzenden, die einen Scbiiler des Edlen den Tath&gata in Wahrheit und mit Fug 
und Recht ruhmen lassen. 

§(127) Es gibt feraer noch andere sehr tiefe, subtile, bedeutende Dinge, 
glanzende, die einen Schuler des Edlen den Tath&gata in Wahrheit und mit Fug 
und Recht ruhmen lassen. 

§(128) Welches sind diese 7 

§(129) Die 6ra m a p a und Br&hmapa stellen mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung die These auf, (dass) Ich und Welt (sowohl) 
endlich (als auch) endlos sind. dtellen jene 6ramapa und Br&hmapa dieserhalb 
mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung, die These auf, 
(dass) Ich und Welt (sowohl) endlich (als auoh) endlos sind, (so) kommen sie in 
diesen vier Ansichten gleichmassig nicht daruber hinaus. 

5(130) Da sind manche 6ramapa und Br&hmapa, die treten durch allerband 
Mittd in den Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 


1 Ptti i, 1 , 2, 16 ; nibhuii vidatd. (!) 2 Pili 1 , 2,16 : anuptda vmuilo. Vgl Aom. 222 . 
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§(131) Mit (ihren) Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi betrachten sie die Welt, und 
es geht ibnen die Vorstellung 1 der Grenze auf. Jene sagen folgendermaseen:' Dieee 
Welt hat eine Grenze,* dies ist die wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch.’ 

§(132) Warum ist das der Fall? Ioh bin durch allerband Mittel in den 
Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes eingetreten. 

§(133) Dnrch die Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi erkannte icb, dass die welt 
hegrenzt ist. Daber weiss icb, dass die welt begrenzt ist, dies die wahrbeit, das 
ubrige falsch ist. 

§(134) Dies heisst die erste Ansicht. Aus diesem Grande stellen die Sramaija 
und Br&hmapa mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprangs, die Ansicht vom Ursprang 
die These auf, (dass) Ich und Welt begreDzt sind. Dariiber kommen sie in 
Tier Ansichten gleichm&ssig nicht binaus. 

§(135) Da sind manche Sramapa und Br&hmapa, die treten durch aller-hand 
Mittel in den Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 

§(136) Mit (ihren) Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi betrachten sie die Welt 
[91 b], und es geht ihnen die Vorstellung von der Unbegrenztheit auf.* Jene sagen 
folgendermassen: ‘ Die Welt ist unbegreDzt, 4 dies ist die Wahrbeit, das ubrige 
ist falsch. 

§(137) Warum ist das der Fall? Ich bin durch allerband Mittel in den 
Sam&dhi konzentrierten Geistes eingetreten. 


§(138) Durch die Gedanken (in dem) Samftdhi erschaute ich, dass die Welt 
unbegrenzt ist. Daher weiss ich, dass die Welt unbegrenzt ist, dies die Wahrheit, 
das ubrige falsch ist/ 

§(139) Das ist die zweite Ansicht. Aus diesem Grande stellen die Sramana 
und Br&hmapa mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprangs, die Anischt Tom Ursprang 
die These auf, (dass) Ich und Welt unbegrenzt sind. Dariiber kommen sie in Tier 
Ansichten gleichtnassig nicht hinaus. 

§(140) Da sind manohe Sramapa und Brftbmapa, die treten duroh allerband 
Mittel in den Samftdhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 

§(141) Mit den Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi erschauen sie die Welt als* im 
Zenith begrenzt, naoh den Tier Himmelsrichtungen unbegrenzt. Jene sagen 
folgendermassen: “Die Welt ist (sowobl) begrenzt (als auch) unbegrenzt. Dies 
is die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. 

§(142) Warum ist das der Fall? Ich bin duroh allerband Mittel in den 


Samftdhi konzentrierten Geistes eingetreten. 

§(143) Duroh die Gedanken (in dem) Samftdhi erschaute ich. dass ** *■“* 
begrenzt, die vier Himmelsriohtungen unbegrenzt sind. Aos lesem nm_ 
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ich, dass die Welt (sowohl) begrenzt (ale auch) unbegrenzt ist, dies die Wahrheit, 
das uixige falsoh ist. ’ 

5(144) Dies ist die dritte Ansicht. Aus diesem Grande stellen die dramapa 
QDd Brihmapa mit Bezng auf den Kalpa dee Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom U rap rung 
die These anf, (dass) Ich and Welt (sowohl) begrenzt (als auch) unbegrenzt sind. 
Daruber kommen sie in diesen vier Ansicbten gleichmassig nioht hinaus. 

5(145) Da sind manche Sramapa und Brihmapa, die haben eine sohnell Auf- 
fassungsgabe und sind gut im Beo bach ten. 

5(146) Durch ibr schnelles Beobaohten und Erkennen, ihre eigenen geistigen 
Fabigkeiten sagen jene: * Ich und Welt sind weder begrenzt noch unbegrenzt, 1 
dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsob. * 

5(147) Dies ist die vierte Ansicht. Aus diesem Grande stellen die S remaps 
und Brihmapa mit Bezng auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vo*n Ursprung 
die These auf, (dass) Ich und Welt (sowohl) begrenzt (als auch) unbegrenzt sind. 
Daruber kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

5(148) Stellen diese* 6ramapa und Brihmapa mit Bezug anf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung die These auf, (dass) Ich und Welt (sowohl) 
begrenzt (als auch) unbegrenzt sind, (so) kommen sie im ganzen zu vier Ansichten, 
daruber kommen sie gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

5(149) Nur Buddha kann wissen, dass diese speknlativen Standpunkte so 
und so erf asst sind, so und so festgehalten werden, er weiss auch, was dabei als 
Folge berauskommt. 

5(150) Was der Tathigata weiss, gebt noch daruber hinaus. 

5(151) Obsohon er (das) weiss, aussert er es dooh nicht. 

5(152) Hat er es auch nicht geaussert, so bat er dooh das friedvolle Verldscben 
erreicht und weiss der Empfindungen Entstehen nnd Yergehen, iliren Genuss und 
ihre Mangel und das Herauskommen aus dem Leide. 

5(153) Da er auf rechte weise die restlose Befreiung erkannt bat, nennt 
man ihn Tathigata. 

5(154) Dies sind die anderen sehr tiefen, subtilen, bedeutenden Dinge, die 
g l anzen de n, die einen Schuler des Edlen den Tathigata in Wahrheit und mit Fug 
und Beebt ruhmen lessen. 

5(165) Es gibt ferner noch andere, sehr tiefe, subtile, bedeutende Dinge, 
g l a nz end e , die einen Schuler des Edlen den Tathigata in Wabrbeit und mit Fug 
und Becht ruhmen lessen. 

5(156) Welches sind dies? 

5(157) Die 6ramapa und Brihmapa geben mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung auf eine verschiedene Frage eine versebiedene 
Antwort.* Dann, wenn der oder jener sie fragt, und sie auf eine versohiedene 

1 PU1 1, 2, 90: nevapatjt loko anlaei na pananantaea. g lob glaube, dass nacb 
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Frage eine versohiedene Antwort geben, kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleiohmassig 
nicbt daruber hinaus. 

§(158) Geben dieserbalb die Sramapa und BrAhmapa mit Bezug auf den 
Ealpa des Ursprungs, die Ansieht vom Ursprung [91c) auf eine versohiedene Frage 
eine versohiedene Antwort, (so) kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleiohmassig nicht 
dariiber hinaus. 

§ (159) Da sind manche dramapa und Brdhmapa, die formulieren folgende 
These und fassen folgende Ansieht: 1 Ich sehe nicht und weiss nicht, ob das Gute 
und Bose 1 eine Vergeltung erfahren oder (ob das Gute und Bose) 1 koine Vergeltung 
erfahren. 


§(160) Sage ich, weil ich (es) nicht sehe und nicht weiss, daruber aus, 
ob Gubes und Boses eine Vergeltung erfahren,* 1 , (so) gibt es da in der Welt 
dramapa und Brahmapa von ausgedehnter Gelehrsamkeit,* trefflich gebildet. 4 
verstandig und weise, die alleweil gerne den Frieden storen, wohlgeubt und 
spitzfindig sind in einer Disputation mit Kniffen. 9 von der Welt geebrt und vermd- 
gend, mit ihrer Weisheit alls Ansichten zu zerpfluoken. 7 

§(161) Wenn die mich nun nach all den eigentlichen Sachverhalten 9 fragen 
soil ten, kann ich ihnen nicht antworten. Dabei ware ich beschamt. 

§(162) (Da ich) mich davor fiirchte, werde ich mir mit dieser Antwort eine 
Zuflucht schaffen, 10 werde mir eine Insel 11 schaffen, werde mir eine Behausung 
chaffen, werde mir eine letzte Erkenntnis 1 * schaffen. 

§(163) Wenn jene mich fragen, werde ich so antworten ‘ Diese Sache 
ist so, diese Sache ist wirklich, diese Sache ist anders, 1 * diese Sache ist nicht 
anders, diese Sache ist weder anders noch nicht anders.” ’ 

§(164) Dies ist die erste Ansieht. Aus diesem Grunde antworten die 
dramapa und Brfthmapa. nach (etwas) Verschiedenem gefragt. (etwas) Verschiede- 
nes. Daruber kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleiohmassig nicht hinaus. 


§(165) Da sindmanchefWnapa und BrAhmapa, die formulieren folgende 
These und fassen folgende Ansieht: ‘ Ich sehe nicht und weiss nicht. ob es eine 

jenseitige 19 Welt gibt oder ob es eine jenseitige Welt nicht gibt._ 
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§(166) Nun kdnnen die Sramaija und Brtihmapa aller Welten 1 2 * mit dem 
gottlichen Auge* anderer Gedanken und Wissen* erkennen, aie kdnnen feme Dinge 
sehen, und obsohon sie selbst 4 * anderen nahe sind, sehen jene Menschen sie uioht. 

§(167) Solehe Menschen kdnnen wissen, ob os eine jenseitige Welt gibt (oder) 
ob es eine jenseitige Welt nicht gibt. Ich (aber) weiss nicht, sehe nicht, ob es 
eine jenseitige Welt gibt, oder ob es eine jenseitige Welt nicht gibt. Wenn ioh 
es sage, bin ich ein Lugner. 

§(168) Weil ich (aber) die Luge verabscheue und furchte, schaffe ich mir 
damit eine Zufluoht, schaffe mir eine Insel, schaffe mir eine Behausung, schaffe mir 
die letste Erkenntnis, 

§(169) Wenn, jene mioh fragen, werde tch folgendermassen antworten 
* Diese Saobe ist so, diese Sache ist wirklich, dies© Sache ist anders, diese 
Sache ist nicht anders, diese Sache ist weder anders noch nicht anders.' " 

§(170) Dies ist die zweite Ansioht. Aus diesem Grunde antworten die 
Sramana und Brahmans, nach (etwas) Yerschiedenem gefragt, (etwas) Verschiede- 
nes. Daruber kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(171) Da sind manche 6 ram ana und Brahman, die fas sen folgende Ansioht 
und formuliem folgende These : ‘ Ich weiss nicht, sehe nicht, was das Gute, was 
das Bose ist.* 

§(172) Sage ich, ohne es zu wissen, ohne es zu sehen : " * Dies ist gut, dies 
ist bose' ”, (so) lasse ich hierbei Liebe* entstehen. Aus Liebe aber entsteht 

Hass. 7 

§(178) Gibt es Liebe, gibt es^pHass, dann gibt es Entstehen der (geistigen) 
Aufnahme* (von Dingen). 

§(174) Da ich (jedoch) wunsche, die (geistige) Aufnahme (von Dingen) 
auszutilgen, bin ich aus dem Hausleben ausgewandert und wandle in Anspannung 9 
(der Erlosung nach). 

§(175) Weil jener die (geistige) Aufnahme (von Dingen) hasst und fiirohtet, 
schafft er sich damit eine Zuflucht, schafft sich damit eine Insel, schafft sioh eine 
Behausung, schafft sioh eine letzte Erkenntnis : 

§(176) Wenn jene mich fragen, werde ich folgendes antworten : ” * Diese 
8aehe ist so, diese Sache ist wirklich, diese Sache ist anders, diese Sache ist nicht 
• anders, diese Sache ist weder anders noch nich anders.' ” [92a]. 

§(177) Dies ist die dritte Ansioht. Aus diesem Grunde antworten die 
Sramaga und Br&hmaQa, nach (etwas) Verschiedenem gefragt, (etwas) VerBohieden- 
es. Daruber kommen sie in vier Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(178) Da sind manche 6ramai}a und Brihma^a, die sind dumm und 
stumpfen Geistes. 10 


1 Der chineeUche Auadruck enWpriche Skrt. : tarvaloka(dhatu). f divyacakfus . 
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§(179) Sind andere da, die sie fragen, (eo) antworten jene deren Bede 
entsprechend: ' Dieee Sache ist so, diese Sache ist wirklich, diese Sache ist 
nicht wirklich, 1 diese Sache ist anders, diese Sache ist nicht andere. diese Sache 
ist weder andere noch nicht andere. ’ 


§(180) Dies ist die vierte* Ansicht. Dieserhalb antworten die Sramapa nod 
Br&hmapa, auf eine verechiedene Frage (etwas) Verechiedenes. Darhber kommen 
sie in vier Ansiohten gleichmassig nicht hinans. 

§(181) Sind da manche dramapa and Brahmana, die mit Bezug auf den 
Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung verechieden gefragt verechieden 
antworten, (so) kommen sie im ganzen zu vier Ansichten, daruber kommen sie 
gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(182) Nur Buddha kann wissen, dass diese spekulativen standpunkte so 
und so erfasst sind, so und so festgehalten werden. er weiss auch, was dabei ala 
Folge herauskommt. 

§(183) Was der Tathagata weiss, geht noch daruber hinaus. 

§(184) Obschon er (das) weiss, aussert er es docb nicht. 

§(185) Hat er es auch nicht geaussert, bo hat er doch das friedvolle 
Verloschen erreicht und weiss der Empfindungen Entstehen und Vergeben, ihren 
Genuss und ihre Mangel und das Herauskommen aus dem Leide. 

§(186) Da er auf rechte Weise die restlose Befreiung erkannt hat, nennt 
man ihn Tathagata. 

§(187) Dies sind die sehr tiefen, subtilen, bedeutenden Dinge, die glanzenden, 
die einen 8chiiler des Edlen den Tathagata in Wahrheit und mit Fug und Recht 
riihmen lassen. 

§(188) Esgibtferner noch andere, sehr tiefe, subtile, bedeutende Dinge, 
glanzende (die) einen Schuler des Edlen den TathAgata in Wahrheit und mit Fug 
und Recht riihmen lassen. 


§(189) Welches sind diese ? 

§(190) Da sind manche 6ramana und BrAhmapa, die heissen mit Bezug auf 
den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansioht vom Ursprung (Verfechter der These, dass) 
diese Welt ohne Grund entstanden da ist.** Jene kommen im ganzen zu zwei 
Ansiohten. Die mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung 
(Verfechter der These sind, dass) diese Welt ohne Grund hervorgegangen da ist, 
(die) kommen daruber in diesen zwei Ansiohten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(191) Auf Grund welcher Umstande* heissen jene Sramapa und Brahinapa 
mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung (Verfechter 
der These vom) Dasein ohne Grund und kommen daruber in dieeen zwei Ansichten 

gleichmassig nicht hinaus. _________ 
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§(192) Bisweilen sind alle Wesen Ohne Bewusstein, 1 ohne Wissen. 

§(193) Wenn jenen Wesen alien das Bewusstsein entsteht, dann endet 
sogleich ihr Leben, und sie kommen zur Wiedergeburt in (diese) Welt. 

§(194) Ganz allmahiich werden sie alter, sie scheren sioh die Eopfhaare, 
nehmen sioh den Bart ab, ziehen die drei Gewander des (religiosen) Gesetzes an, 
wandern ans dem Hansleben aus, obliegen dem (Heils) wege und treten in den 
8am&dhi konzentrierten Geistes ein. 

§(195) Dnreh die Gedanken (in dem) Sam&dhi erkennen sie, wo sie ursprung - 
lich waren geboren worden. 

§(196) Jene spreohen sich folgendermassen ans : 1 Ich war urspriinglich nicht, 
jetzt bin ieh t pldtzlich war ich da. Diese Welt war urspriinglich nicht da, jetzt 
ist sie da. Dies ist die Wahrbeit, das ubrige ist falsch.* 

§(197) Dies ist die erste Ansicht. Dieserhalb heissen die 6ramapa und 
Brihmapa mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung 
(Verfechter der Theorie vom) Sein ohne Grand. Daraber kommen sie in zwei 
Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(198) Da sind manche Sramapa und Brahmana die haben eine rasche Auf- 
fassungsgabe und konnen gut beobachten. 

§(199) Durch ihre rasche Beobachtung und Erkenntnis. ihre eigenen geistigen 
Fahigkeiten konnen jene folgendermassen eagen : ‘ Die Welt, ist ohne Grand da, 

dies ist die Wahrbeit, das ubrige ist falsch.' 

§(200) Dies ist die zweite Ansicht. 8ind da 6ramapa und Br&hmapa, die 
dieserholb mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung 
(Verfechter der Theorie sind, dass) ohne Grand daseiend 2 [92 b] dies Welt da ist, 
so kommen sie daraber in zwei Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(201) Snd da 6 ram ana und Br&hmapa, die mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursqrung (Verfechter der Theorie vom) Dasein ohne 
Grand (sind, so) kommen sie im ganzen zu zwei Ansichten, dariiber kommen sie 
gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(202) Nut Buddha kann wissen, und so geht (der Text) wiede waiter.* 

§(203) Wenn da sind 4 6rama$a, und Brfthmapa, die mit Bezug auf den Kalpa 
des Ursprugs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung in zahllosen (Formen), auf alle mogliohe 
Art und Weise nach ihrer Meinung sich aussprecben, (so) kommen jene im ganzen 
u achtzehn Ansichten. Wenn sie sich mit Bezug auf des Ursprungs, die Ansicht 
vom Ursprung in zahllosen (Forman) auf alle mogliche Art und Weise naoh ihrer 
Meinug aussprecben, kommen sie gleichmassig in achtzehn Ansichten nicht Daruber 
hinaus. 


1 Pili i, 2, 81: A$aMa$aU& noma deva, tahAuppdda oa pana U devd tamhd kaya cavanli. 
Das chinesiache Wort fftr WiMen Cbersetzt meUt die Wunel j*&. f Der chinedeohe Text 
lautet nnr hisr so. 8 Vgl. § 182. 4 Vgl. obsn Anm. 196. 
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§(204) Nur Buddha kann wissen, und so geht (der Text) wieder weiter. 

§(205) Es gibfc femer noch audere sehr tiete, subtile, bedeutende Dinge, 
glanzende. 1 

§(206) Welches sind diese ? 

§(207) Wenn da sind* dram&pa und Br&hmapa, die mit Bezug auf den Ealpa 
des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende in zahllosen (Formen), auf alle mogliche Art und 
Weise sioh nach ihrer Meinung aussprechen, kommen sie im ganzen zu vierundvier- 
zig Ansichten. Wenn da sind dramapa und Br&hmapa, die mit Bezug auf den 
Kalpa des Endes die Ansicht vom Ende auf alle mogliche Art und Weise in zahl¬ 
losen (Forman) sich nach ihrer Meinug aussprechen, kommen sie daruber in 
vierundvierzig Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(208) Auf Grand welcber Umstande kommen jene* Sramapaund Brahmapa 
wenn sie mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende in azhllosen 
(Formen) auf alle mogliohe Art und Weise sich nach ihrer Meinung ausspreohen, 
(kommen) diese in vierundvierzig Ansichten gleichmassig nicht daruber binaus. 

§(209) Da sind Sramapa und Br&hmapa, die mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des 
Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die These vom Bewusstseinhaben 4 aufbringen und 
sagen : ‘ (In der) Welt gibt fes Bewusstsein \ sie kommen im ganzen zu sechzehn 
Ansichten. Bringen jene mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Endes, die Ansicht vom 
Ende die These vom Bewusstsein anf und sagen : ‘ (In der) Welt gibt (es) Bewus¬ 
stsein,* (so) kommen sie in sechzehn gleichmassig nicht daruber hinause. 

§(210) Auf Grand welcher Umstande jene 6ramana und Brahmana, mit 
Bezug auf den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die These vom Bewusstsein 
auf. sagen ; ’ (In der) Welt gibt (es) Bewusstsein ’ kommen jene (dabei) im ganzen 
zu sechzehn Ansichten (und) kommen gleichmassig nicht dariiber hinaus ? 

§(211) Da sind Sramapa und Brahmana, die formulieren folgende These, 
sind folgender Ansicht und sagen: 4 Nach dem Ende hiemedenwerde lob mit 
Gestalt und mit Bewusstsein’ wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das fibnge 


ist falsoh.' 

§(212) Dies ist die erste Ansicht. Aus diesem Grande Bringen die Sramapa 
und Brthmapa mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die 
These vom Bewusstsein auf und sagen: 4 (In der) Welt gibt (es) Bewusstsein. 
Daruber kommen sie in sechzehn Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 


§(213) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: * Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich ohne 
Gestalt und mit Bewusstsein* wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit. das ubnge 


ist falsoh. ‘ ______ 

dieebeittgliohe Anweuung daeteht. I Vgl. nbe I 91. 
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§(214) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde iob 
(sowohl) mit Gestalt (als auoh) oboe Gestalt (und) mit Bewusstsein 1 wiederge¬ 
boren. Dies 1st die Wahrheit, das iibrige ist falsch. * 

§(215) Ee gibt ihrer, die sageo: * Nich dem Ende hienieden werde ioh weder 
mit Gestalt nooh ohne Gestalt (und) mit Bewusstsein* wiedergeboren. Dies ist 
die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. ’ 

§(216) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : * Nach dem Ende hienieden werde icb 
begrsnzt (und) mit Bewusstsein* wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das hbrige 
ist falsch. ’ 

§(217) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen:' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich als 
nnbegrenzt (und) mit Bewnssteein wiedergeboren.* Dies ist die Wahrheit, das 
ubrige ist falsch.' 

§(218) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ioh als 
sowohl begrenzt (und) mit Bewusstsein wiedergeboren.* Dies ist die Wahrheit, 
das ubrige ist falsch. ’ 

§(219) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : * Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich als 
weder begrenzt noch nnbegrenzt (und) mit Bewusstsein* wiedergeboren. Dies ist 
die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch.' 

§(220) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich als 
ausschliesslich freudvoll* [92 o] (und) mit Bewusstsein wiedergeboren. Dies ist 
die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch.' 

§(221) Ee gibt ihrer, die sagen : ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich aus- 
schlieeslich leidvoll (und) mit Bewu sst sein* wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, 
das ubrige ist falsch.' 

§(222) Ee gibt ihrer, die sagen : ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich freud- 
voll und leidvoll (und) mit Bewusstsein* wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, 
das ubrige ist falsch. ’ 

§(223) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich als 
leidloe und freudlos (und) mit Bewusstsein 1 * wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, 
das ubrige ist falsch. ’ 

§(224) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich mit 
dem Bewuss t se i n der Kinh eit wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige 
ist falsch. ’ 

§(225) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: * Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich mit 
dem Bewusstsein der Vielheit N wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das iibrige 
ist falsch. ’ 


1 PUi l, 2, 88 : rtf* ea oriipi...pe... f PUi i, 88 : wvaruplnariipi...pe... 1 PUi 
1, 3 88 : antaea (atta hoii...). 4 Ptli i, 9 88 : amantova... | PUI i, 2, 88 : antavS ca 

aaataa a ea... 8 PUi i, 2, 88 : we' antavdnanontava. 7 PUi i, 2, 88 : ekanUuukhl (aUa 

haU...) | PUi i, 2, 88 : ekatUadukkhi... % PUi i, 2, 88 : tukhadukkht. It PUi i, 2 , 

88: adakkhama ttM * (atta hod aroge) pararji maraud mMi. it l, 2, 88 : ekaUatoMH (aUS 
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§(226) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : 1 Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich mit 
dem Bewusstsein der Kleinheit 1 wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige 
ist falseh. ’ 


§(227) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich mit 
dem Bewusstsein der Unermessliohkeit wiedergeboren. 8 Dies ist die Wahrheit, das 
ubrige ist falseh. * 

§(228) Dies sind die sechzehn Ansichten. 

§(229) Sind da Sramapa und Br&hmatja, die mit Bezug anf den Kalpa des 
ndes, die Ansieht vom Ende die These vom Bewusstsein aufbringen* und sagen: * 
(In der) Welt gibt (es) Bewusstsein. ', (so) kommen sie in diesen sechzehn Ansich- 
ten gleiohmassig nicht daruber binaus. 

§(230) Nur Buddha kann wissen, und so geht (der Text) wieder weiter. 

§(231) Es gibt ferner noch andere sehr tiefe, subtile bedeutende Dinge, 
glanzende. 

§(232) Welche Dinge sind das ? 

§(233) Da sind Sramaga und Brahmaija, die mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Endes, die Ansieht vom Ende die These der Bewusstseinslosigkeit aufbringen und 
sagen :' (In der) Welt gibt (es) kein Bewusstsein. ' Jene kommen dabei im ganzen 
zu acht Ansichten. Bringen sie mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansieht 
vom Ende die These von der Bewusstsinslosigkeit auf, (so) kommen diese in diesen 
acht Ansichten gleiohmassig nicht daruber hinaus. 

§(234) Auf Grund welcher Urastande bringen jene Sramai? und Brahmana 
mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansieht vom Ende die These von der 
Bewusstseinslosigkeit auf und sagen : ‘ (In der) Welt gibt (es) kein Bewusstsein, 
und kommen dies in acht Ansichten gleiohmassig nicht daruber hinaus ? 

§(235) Da sind Sramapa und Br&hma^a, die sind folgender Ansieht und 
formulieren folgende These: * Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich als gestaltet, 
(dooh) ohne Bewusstsein* wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist 
falseh. ' 

§(236) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich ohne 
Gestalt (und) ohne Bewusstsein wiedergeboren. 1 Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige 
ist hohl.' 

§(237) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich 
(sowohl) mit Gestalt (wie auch) ohne Gestalt (und) ohne Bewusstsain wiederge 
boren. 7 Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falseh. 


1 Pili i, 9, 38 : parrUUuafM *... t P*K i. 2. 38: 
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§(238) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ' Naoh dem Ende hienieden werde ioh weder 
mit Gestalt noch ohne Gestalt (und) ohne Bewusstsein wiedergeboren. 1 Dies ist 
die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falseh. ’ 

§(839) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ' Naoh dem Ende hienieden werde ioh als 
begrenzt (and) ohne Bewusstsein wiedergeboren. 1 Dies ist die Wahrheit, das 
ubrige ist {alsch. 

§(240) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: * Naoh dem Ende hienieden werde ioh als un 
begrenzt (and) ohne Bewasstsein 1 wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das 
dbrige ist falseh.' 

§(341) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: * Naoh dem Ende hienieden werde ioh ah 
(so wohl) begrenzt (wie auoh) an begrenzt (and) ohne Bewusstsein 4 wiedergeboren. 
Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falseh. ’ 

§(242) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ' Naoh dem Ende hienieden werde ioh als 
weder begrenzt noch unbegrenzt (and) ohne Bewasstsein 1 wiedergeboren. Dies 
ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falseh. ’ 

§(243) Dies Bind die acht Ansiohten. 

§(244) Wenn 6ramapa and Br&hmapa dieserhalb mit Bezug auf den Kalpa 
des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die These von der Bewosstseinslosigkeit auf- 
bringen and sagen : Die Welt ist ohne Bewasstsein ', (so) kommen jene im ganzen 
«u acht Ansiohten, dardber kommen sie gleichmassig nioht hinaus. 

§(245) Nor der Budha kann wissen, and so geht (der Text) wieder weiter. 

§(246) Es gibt noch andere sehr tiefe, bedeotende Dinge, Glanzende. 

§(247) Welche Dinge sind dies ? 

§(248) Da sind manche 6ramapa and Briihmapa, die mit Bezug auf den 
Kalpa des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die These vom weder Bewusstsein noch 
nioht Bewusstsein 1 aufbringen and sagen : * Diese Welt ist weder bewusst noch nicht 
bewusst. Jene [93 a] kommen im ganzen za acht Ansiohten. Wenn sie mit 
Bezug auf den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansioht vom Ende die These vom weder 
Bewass t sei n noch nioht Bewasstsein formulieren and sagen : 4 Die Welt ist weder 
bewusst noch nioht bewusst \ (so) kommen sie in acht Ansiohten gleichmassig 
nioht dardber hinaus. 

§(249) Auf Grand welcber Umstande bringen jene dramapa and Brahmapa 
mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansioht vom Ende die These vom weder 
Bewusstsein nooh nioht Bewusstsein auf und sagen : 4 Die Welt ist weder bewusst 

noch nioht bewusst , (and) kommen in acht Ansiohten gleiohmassig nioht dariiber 
hinaus ? 


1 Pili 1,8,2: neva rup I naripi ... 2 Pill 8| 3 antava... | Pali i, 8, 2: 
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§(250) Die dramapa und Br&hmapa formulieren folgende These, sind fol- 
gendder Ansieht: 1 Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich mit Gestalt (und) weder 
mit Bewasstsein noch ohne Bewusstsein wiedergeboren. 1 Dies ist die Wahrheit, 
das ubrige ist (alsoh I 

§(251) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich ohne 
Gestalt (und) weder mit Bewusstsein noch ohne Bewasstsein* wiedergeboren. 
Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. * 

§(252) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich 
(sowohl) mit Gestalt (als auch) ohne Gestalt (und) weder mit Bewusstsein noch 
ohne Bewusstsein 8 wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. * 

§(253) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich weder 
mit Gestalt noch ohne Gestalt (und) weder mit Bewusstsein noch obne Bewusstsein 
wiedergeboren. 4 Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. 

§(254) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich (als) 
begrenzt (und) weder mit Bewusstsein noch ohne Bewusstsein 8 wiedergeboren. 
Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch.’ 

§(255) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen: ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich (als 
unbegrenzt (und) weder mit Bewusstsein noch ohne Bewusstsein 8 wiedergeboren. 
Dies ist die Wahrheit, des ubrige ist falsch.’ 

§(256) Est gibt ihrer, die sagen : ‘ Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich (als) 
(sowohl) begrenzt (wie auch) unbegrenzt (und) weder mit Bewusstsein noch obne 
Bewusstsein wiedergeboren. 7 Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. 

§(257) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ' Nach dem Ende hienieden werde ich (als) 
weder begrenzt noch unbegrenzt (und) weder mit Bewusstsein noch ohne Bewusst¬ 
sein' wiedergeboren. Dies ist die Wahrheit, das ubrige ist falsch. 


§(258) Dies sind die aoht Ansichten. 

§(259) Wenn Sramapa und Brfthma*a auf Grand dessen mit Bezug auf den 
Kalpa des Endes. die Ansieht vom Ende die lnese vom Bewusst- 

nocn kein Bewusstseinhaben aufbnngen und sagen. Die Wei * n8 iohten 

seinnooh kein Bewusstsein*. (so) kommen s,e im ganzen zu acht Ansichten. 
daruber kommen sie gleichmassig mcht hinaus. 

§(260) Nur Buddha kann wissen, und so geht (der Text) wieder welter. 

5(361) Es gibt fonwr nosh side.., 
glanzende. 

§(262) Welohe Dinge sind dies ? ___ 
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§(263) Da sind Sramapa und BrAhmapa, die mit Bezug auf den Ealpa dee 
Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die These vom Untergang (und) von der Vernichtung 1 
aufstellen und sagen: * Alle Wesen gehen unter und werden vernichtet, nichls 
bleibt ubrig’. Jene kommen im ganzen zu sieben Ansichten. (Die) mit Bezug 
auf den Kalpa dee Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die These vom Untergang (und) 
von der Vernichtung aufsteilen, und sagen: Alle Wesen gehen unter und werden 
vernichtet, nicbts bleibt ubrig \ (die) kommen in sieben Ansichten gleichmassig 
nicht daruber binaus. 

§(264) Auf Grand welcher Umstande stellen jene Sram&pa und Br&hmapa 
mit Bezug auf den Kalpa dee Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende die These vom Unter¬ 
gang (nnd) von der Vernichtung auf und B&gen: ' Alle Wesen gehen unter und 
werden vernichtet, nichts bleibt ubrig ’, und kommen in sieben Ansichten gleich¬ 
massig nicht daruber binaus ? 

§(265) Da sind Sramana und BrAhma^a, die formulieren folgende These und 
sind folgender Ansicht: ‘ Mein Korper besteht aus den vier groben Elementen* 
(und) den sechs Sinneswerkzeugen.* 

§(266) Von den Eltern erzeugt 4 wurde ich an der Mutterbrust genahrt und 
mit Speise versorgt. Bekleidet und ernahrt bin ich aufgezogen worden, sie haben 
mich liebkost und in ihren Armen beschiitzt. 

§(267) Dies ist aber nicht ewig, (sondern wird) unbedingt zermalmt und 
geht unter. Eben* das heisst Untergang und Vernichtung. 

§(268) Dies ist die orate Ansicht. 

§(269) Da sind manobe 6r amapa und BrAhmana, die sagen folgendermassen : 

(Bei) dies(em) Ich darf (man) nicht die Bezeichnnng: Untergang (und) Vernicht¬ 
ung verwenden (Wenn) das Ich [93 b], (das der) 8innenwelt (angehort) 7 , das 
gottliche,* untergegangen, vernichtet ist und nichts mehr ubrig bleibt, das eben 6 
ist der Untergang und die Vernichtung. 

§(270) Dies ist die zweite Ansicht. 

§(271) Da sind mancbe &ramapa und Br&hmaga, die saeen : * Dies ist nicht 
der Untergang (und) die Vernichtung. Wenn der duroh Verwandlung entstandene 
Korper* der Welt der Gestalten, 1 *, der mit alien Sinnesorganeb ausgeriistet ist, 11 
untergegangen, vernichtet ist und nichts mehr ubrig bleibt, das ist der Untergang 
und die Veruichtung. 


1 Der chine d »c he A usd ruck heisst W&rtlich : abschneidend vernichten. Pili i, 3,9: 
i techedavada s atUusa ucchedaip vindsafji (vihhavatji) pahAapenti. f Pili i, 8, 10 : catummah&b- 

hutika % 8krt. tcufayaiana. Pehlt Pali i, 8, 10. 4 Pili i, 8, 10 nuUdpettikataTjtbhava. 

S Vgl. Zeichentafel Nr. 22. DieUbersetzung dieses Wortes ist nicht gesichert. • Wdrtlich : 
Dies Ich darf nicht benannt werden abgeschnitten (und) vernichtet. Vgl. Pili i, 8, 11: na ca 
kho bho ayam olid ettdvatd tammd tamucchtnno hcti . 7 Pili i, 8, II: kdmdvacara. | Pili 

i, 8, 11,: dtbba. f Der chinessiscbe Ausdruck enstprich mirmdnakdya . Rosenberg, VocoJbu- 
lery* 67 b 7. Im Pili i, 8, 12 steht statt dessen manomaya. i g Auch dieser Ausdruck fehlt 
Pili i, 8,12. Er enUpricht rupdvaeara, Rosenberg, Vocabulary 898 c 87. 1 1 Pili i, 8, 12: 

ahtmmdriya. 
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§(272) Da sind ihrer, die Hagen: 'Dies isb nicht der Untergang und die 
Vemiebtung. Das leh, das oboe Gestalt ist, 1 dem tiereiche desRaumes (angehort),* 
geht unter vnd wild verniohtet.* 

§(273) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ' Dies ist nicbt der Untergang und die 
Vemichtung. Dab Ich, das ohne Gestalt ist, dem Bereicbe dee Bewusstseins 
(angehort)/ geht unter und wird verniclitet.* 

§(274) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ' Dies ist nicht Untergang und Vemichtung. 
Das Ich, das ohne Gestalt ist, dem Bereiche des Uberhauptnichts (angehort), 4 geht 
unter und wird verniohtet.’ 

§(275) Es gibt ihrer, die sagen : ‘ Dies ist nicht der Untergang und die 
Vemichtung. Das Ich, das ohne Gestalt ist, dem Bereiche des (sowohi) Bewusst- 
seinhabeu (wie) kein Bewnsstseinhaben (angehort), 4 * geht unter und wird 
verniohtet. 

§(.276) Dies ist der siebente Untergang, (die siebente) Vemichtung. 


§(277) Dies sind die sieben Ansicbten. 

§(278) Sind da Sramapa und BrAhmapa, welche dieserbalb mit Bezug aul 
den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende sagen : A lie diese Arten Wesen geben 
unter und werden vernichtet, es bleibt niohts iibrig, ’ (so) kommen diese in sieben 
Ansicbten gleichmassig nicht daruber binaus. 

§(279) Nur Buddha kann wissen, und so geht (der Text) wieder weiter. 

§(280) Es gibt ferner noch andere selir tiefe, subtile, bedeutende Diuge, 

glanzende. 


§(281) Welche Dinge sind dies? 

§(282) Da sind Sramapa und Brahmana, die mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des 
Endes. die Ansicht vom Ende fur die Gegenwart die These vom NurvAp.‘ 
und sagen : ‘ Alle Wesen haben in der Gegenwart das NirvApa. Jene kommen im 
ganzen zu fiinf Ansicbten. Die mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Endes, dieuAnsioht 
vom Ende sagen : ‘ In der Gegenwart gibt es das NirvApa die komineu daruber 
fiinf Ansiohten gleichmassig nicht hinaus. 

§(as3) ^ 

Z Nirvip*; ».d kommeD i. (uni A..M.W ...iohotoi* m.h. 
dariiber bioaus ? ’ __ 
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§(284) Da sind Sramaga und BrahmApa, die sind folgender Ansicht und 
formulieren folgende These, sie sagen : Wenn das Ich jetzt in den fiinf sinneslusten 1 
semen freien Willen* hat, (so) bedeutet 9 dies, dass das Ieh in der Gegenwart 
das Nirv&$a erreicht.' 

§(285) Dies ist die erste Ansicht. 

§(286) Es gibfc ferner dramana nnd Brfihmapa, die sagen folgendes : ' Dies ist 
Nirv&^a in der Gegenwart, nicht ist es (das) nicht. 4 

§(287) Es gibt (aber) ferner ein Nirvipa in der Gegenwart, das allerwunder- 
barste, 9 welches da nicht weisst, (das) ich allein weiss. 

§(288) Wenn das Ich abgeschieden 9 ist von der Sinneslust, 7 den bosen, nicht 
gaten Dingen 9 Rrkenntnis besitzend 9 Betrachtung besitzend, 10 im Gluck der Freude 11 
(.die aus der) Absonderung entsteht, 19 in das erste Dhyana eintritt, (so) heisst dies 
das Nirvipa in der Gegenwart.' 

§(289) Dies ist die zweite Ansicht. 

§(290) Ferner gibt es 6ramana, und Br&hmapa, die sagen folgendes : * Dies 
ist Nirvana in der Gegenwart, nicht ist es (das) nicht. 

§(291) Es gibt (aber) ferner ein Nirvana in der Gegenwart, das allerwunder- 
barste, welches du nicht weisst, (das) ich allein weiss. 

§(292) Wenn das Ich, Erkenntnis—und Betrachtung-Haben vemichtend, 
freudig im Innern, 19 eines Gedankens 14 ohne Erkennen (und) ohne Betrachten, 19 im 
Gluck der Freude, die aus der Konzentration entsteht, 19 * in das zweite Dhy&na 
(so) beisst das eben" das Nirvipa in der Gegenwart. * 

§(293) Dies ist die dritte Ansicht. 

§(294) Ferner gibt es £ramana und Br&hmapa, die sagen folgendes : * Dies 
ist Nirv&pa in der Gegenwart, nicht ist (es) das nicht. 

§(295) Es gibt (aber) ferner ein Nirv&pa in der Gegenwart, das allerwunder- 
barste, welches du nicht weisst, (das) ich allein weiss. 

§(296) Wenn das Ich, die sinnliche Liebe austilgend, 17 gleichmutig gegen die 


1 Pali i, 8, 20: paAca kamaguna. f Zeichen wie bei Bomxberg , Vocabulary , 829 b 26. 
8 Wdrtlich: Iso) ist dies : das Ich...erreicht. 4 Die japanische Interpunktion des chinesis- 

cbea Tertes ist sicber nicht richtig. Pili i, 8, 21 ff. bietet dafdr aUhi kho bho eso attd yatfi tvarji 
vadeti. Veto natthUi vaddmi. | Vgl. Zeichentafel Nr. 31. 8 Wdrtlich : weggegangen 

von. 7 Pili i, 8, 21: virus era kamehi. | Pill i, 8, 21: (vivicca) akuealadhammeh i. 

• Pili i, 8, 21: eovitakka ip. 18 Pili i, 8, 21: eavicaratp. 1 1 Pili i, 8, 21: pUieu- 

kham. 1 f Pili i, 8, 21: vivekajatfi. . .pafhamajjhdna^i upaearppajja viharati. 1 8 Pili 
i, 3, 81: yato kho bho ayatfi alia vitakkavicfirdnarp tmpasamd ajjhattarji eorppaeadancup. 
1 4 Pali i, 3, 22 : ceiaao ekodibhowfi. 1 8 Pili i, 8, 22 : avitokkarji avicdram- 18 a Pili 
i, 8, 22 : eamadhijatfi pUuukhatft dutiyajihanatji upaeatjipaija viharati. 1 g Vgl. Zeichentafel 
Nr. 22 und Anm. 202. 1 7 Die ubersezung dieser Btelle ist nicht gans gesichert. Vgl. 

Zeichentafel Nr. 37. Da sich tf'u nien und u nien gegenseitig ausschllessen, wenn nien in beiden 
8tellen in gleicber Bedentung gefasst wird, fasse ich an der ersten Btelle nim als tmara. Das kann 
mit raga in der Bedeutung rusammenfallen. Der Ausdruck ffu nien kftnnte dann virdga 
entsprechen. 


FVeude' [98 c] in Clock verharrend,* behutef (und) besonnen, 1 * * 4 eine. Gedankcn, 4 * 
aelbafc das Gluck des Kdrpers wissend, 4 (von) welch(em) die Edlen sprechen 7 * * in 
das dntte, Dhyftna eintntt, (so) heisst dies ebon* das Nirvftpa in der Gegenwart. * 
§(297) Dies ist die vierte Ansioht. 


Dies ist Nirvipa 


§(298) Ferner gibt es Sramatia und Brabmana, die sagen: 
in der Gegenwart, nicht ist es (das) nicht. 

§(299) (Als) Nirv&pa in der Gegenwart* gibt es (aber) (ernerdas aUerwnnder- 
barste, welches da nicht weisst, (das) ich allein weiss. 

r 'a . ?* Io ? Unter Vernichtung de8 GUickee, Vernichtnng des 

, des* ^ und) * (nachdem es) vorher Sorge (and) Freude unterdrnckt (hat), nicht 
leidvoll (und) nicht freudvoll, 1 ' gelautert dadurcb, dass es sich in Hnt halt und 
besonnen ist, in das vierte Dhyftna eintritt, (so) heisst dies das hdchste" Nirvapa.’ 
§(301) Dies ist die funfte Ansicht. 


§(302) Wenn Sramapa und Brfthmapa mit Bezngauf den Kal pa des 
die Ansicht vom Ende die These vom Nirvftna in der Gegenwart aufbringen, (so) 
kommen sie dariiber in fiinf Ansichten gleichmassig nicht hinans. 

§(303) Nur Buddha kann wissen, und so geht (der Text) wieder weiter. 

§(304) Wenn da sind Sramapa und Brfthmapa, die mit Bezug anf den Kalpa 
des Endes. die Ansicht vom Ende in zahllosen (Formen) anf aOe mogliche Art und 
Weise naoh ihrer Meinung sich aussprechen, kommen sie In vierandvierzig Ansioh- 
ten gleichmassig nicht dariiber hinans. 


§(305) Nur Buddha kann wissen, dass die spekulativen Standpunkte, und so 
geht (der Text) wieder weiter. 


§(306) Wenn da sind dramana, und Brahmana, die sich mit Bezug auf den 
KalpA des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Urspnings, den Kalpa des Endes, die 
Ansicht vom Ende in zahllosen (Formen) auf alle mogliche Art und Weise nach 
ihrer Meinung aussprechen, kommen sie im ganzen zu diesen zweiundsechzig 
Ansichten. Wenn sie mit Bezug auf den Kalpa des Ursprungs, die Ansioht vom 
Ursprung, den Kalpa des Endes, die Ansicht vom Ende in zahllosen (Formen) anf 
alle mogliche Art und Weise nach ihrer Meinung sich aussprechen, kommen diese 
in zweiundsechzig Ansichten gleichmassig nioht dariiber hinaus. 


1 Das drifcte Zeichen, ?a, entspricht oft upekfa, das vierte, hi, prUi. t Pali i, 9, 93 : 

sukhavihdri ? J Entspricht Pili i, 9, 98 : das zweite upekkhako ? Das scheint sich darum 

an die Hand zu geben, weil im nachsten Absatze, § 998, (=Text 93 o 5/6) u men ebe d falls wieder 
upekhd$ati~{pdristiddhi) von Pili i, 8, 94 entspricht. upek$ ware dann nicht von der Bedeutung: 
fiber etwas hinsehen aus (ibersetzt, sondern von der eben so mdglichen: auf etwas hinsehen. 

4 Pili i, 3, 23 : uUima ? | Entspricht Pili i, 3, 23: tatppajano ? solo ware dann nioht 

ilbersetzt. Der ohinesisohe Ausdruok ist Wort fur Wort: ekacitta. f Pili i, 3, 93: sukko O os 

kdyena pafisatfivecUti. 7 Pili i, 8, 23: yon iaip ariyd acikkhanti . • Uberseizung unsiober, 

vgl. Zeichentafel Nr. 22 und Anm. 366. I Die ohineeisohen Worte sind hier anders gestellt, 
als an den vorhergehenden entspreohen Stellen. Die Satssuteilung wird doroh die Parallelstellen 

bestimmt. 1 | Pili i, 8, 94 : yoto kho bho ayatfi att& sukhaaa copohSnd dmkkh am capokom. 

1 1 Pili i, 8, 24 : pubb' eva rnmonasaadomonassSnatp otikagomi odukkkam omMatp- 1 t Pili 
l, 8, 24: upekhasatiparuuddhirti (vgl. Anm. 870) catuttiuvjhdnam npdtmw* vikoroh. 

1 9 Wftrtlioh: das erste.—Pili i, 8, 24 : paramo. 
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§(307) Nur der Tath&gata weiaa, dasa dieae apekulativen Standpunkte, and 
«o geht (der Text) wieder weiter. 

§^308) Sind da Sramana ond Brfthmapa, die mit Bezug an( den Ealpa dea 
Uraprunga, die Anaicht vom Uraprunga die Theae von der Ewigkeit aufbringen und 
sagen • ' Ich and Welt aind ewig fordern jene Sraroana und Brfthmapa dann 
ihre Erkenntnia za Tage.’ (ao) bedeutet (das) einen verkehrten Glauben, ein 
verkehrtea Wunschen.' eine yerkehrte Gelehrsamkeit, 4 eine verkehrte Grandlage,^ 
eine verkehrte Einaicht * eine verkehrte Anaicht,’ eine verkehrte Konzentration, 
ein yerkehrtes Erdulden. 

§(309) Wenn ihnen auf Gmnd dessen eine Erkenntnia entsteht, (ao iat) jenes 
dorah Offenbarang" (geacbehen). (ihr) Name iat (alao): Empfindung.* 1 

§(310) So geht ee weiter bis zum Nirvftpa in der Gegenwart. 

§(311) Sind da Sramapa and Brfthmapa, die mit Bezug auf den Kalpa dea 
Uraprunga, die Anaicht vom Uraprung die Theae von der Ewigkeit aafbringen und 
aagen : ‘ Ich und Welt aind ewig *, (ao) laaaen jene infolge der Empfindung(en) 
Laebe“ aufkommen, Liebe entatehen und kommen auf die Weiae selbat nicht zur 
Weiaheit dea Erwachten.“ Sie baften feat’ 4 in der Liebe und werden von der Liebe 
niedergezwungen 

§(312) So geht ea weiter bia zum Nirvapa in der Gegenwart. 

§(313) Sind da dramapa und Brfthmapa, die mit Bezug auf den Ealpa dea 
Ursprungs, die Anaicht vom Uraprunga die These von der Ewigkeit aufbringen und 
aagen: * Die Welt iat ewig', (ao) fuasen jene dabei auf dem Grunde der Beruhrung. 1 * 
Wenn mm den Grand der Beruhrung ausachaltet und die These aufatellen (wollte), 
ao iat das unmoglich. 14 

§(314) So geht ee weiter bis zum Nirvftpa in der Gegenwart. 


1 Die indiacben Oegenitucke Uaten rich nicht Richer angeben, vielleicht jan, utpaday und 
jUdna. 2 Dm chinesische Wort fibersezt meist iraddhd , aber auch adhimukti . I lob 

koine Entsprechung mit einiger Sicherheit angeben. 4 Wurzel iru. | Vielleiobt 
Hornbeam ? § Das chinesische Wort ubersetzt viellach Wurzel budh. 1 dfffi. 8 Dae 

chinesische Wort ubersetzt oft samadhi. | Dae chineeiecbe Wort dbersetzt vielfaoh Wurzel 
kfam. Rosenberg, Vocabulary, 188 a 1. 18 Ob ich dieeen echwierigen Ausdruck richtig 

fentehe. stebt often. In der Uberlieferung dee Tex tee wecheeln die Zeichen Nr. 88 u, 89 meiner 
ZeichantaM. H eine Ube re etzung beruht darauf, daae in dem chineeiecben Auzdrucke sicb vipphan- 
dila von pantasilavipphandila (Pili I, 3, 82 If) steckt. Diet Wort kommt in buddbietiseber 
Literature ja mit der Bedeutung : sicb offenbaren, zum Vorscbein k ommen vor (BuddhacarUa 7, 46. 
Jaiakamald xxi, 90 undpW. s.v.). Von den zwei ebinesieeben Ausdrbcken verstebe icb den ersten 
leider uberhaupt nicht, er kdnnte docb wobl nur heissen : selten siebtbar werden oder boflentlicb 
siebtbar werden, hoffen siebtbar zu werden. Den zweiten fasse icb wdrtlicb als : sich ausbreitend 
siebtbar werden. Icb konnte den ebinesieeben ausdruck leider nirgends finden. 1 1 PHi 
i, 8, 32 : vedayita. 1 1 Zeicben wie bei Rosenberg, Vocabulary t 196 a 9, es entepriebt aus 
Pili i, 8, 32 : ta^hdgata, trotzdem der Text anders ist. Vgl. aucb Suzuki, Lank&vat&ra-Index, 
419 b 9. IS Wobl Wurzel budh und Wurzel jfld. 1 4 Vielleicbt wurzel safii, Rosenberg, 

Vocabulary , 265 b 33; Vgl. aber aucb Sutuki , LankdvalSrorIndex 821 a 16. 18 P*li i. 8, 24 : 

phateopaecaya. 1 8 Bs entepriebt der Pili-Auedruck; n'etatfl ffumatp vijjati. (i, 8, 58). 
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§<315) Sind de 6ramai?ft und Brfthmaga, die mit Bezug ant den Kalpa dee 
Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom Ursprung; den Kalpa dee Endee, die Aneicht vom 
Ende jeder nach seiner Ansicht sich aueepreohen, so kommen jene im ganzen zn 
zweiundsechzig Ansichten. Wenn eie, jeder nach seiner Ansicht. 1 sich anesprechen, 
stiitzen sie sich alle darauf, befiuden sich darin und kommen gleichmassig nicht 
dariiber hinaus. 

§(316) Es ist gerade. so, wie wenn ein geschikter Fischermeister aus einem 
kleinen Teiolie ein Netz auslegte.* 

§(217) (Dann) sind, (wie) man wissen muss, alle Arten Wassertiere in dem 
xeiehe [94 a] in das Netz hineingekotnmen und haben keine Moglichkeit zum 
Entfliehen, sie kommen gleichmassig nicht daraus heraus. 

§(318) So steht es auch mit den Sramana und Brahmana. 

§(319) Wenn sie mit Bezug auf den Ealpa des Ursprungs, die Ansicht vom 
Ende auf alle mogliche Art und Weise sich ausssprechen, so kommen sie im ganzen 
zu zweiundsechzig Ansichten und kommen gleichmassig nicht dariiber hinaus. 

§(320) Wenn ein Bhik?u bei den sechs Beruhrungen* das Entstehen und 
Vergehen, ihren Genuss und ihre Mangel, das Herauskommen aus dem Leide 
wahrheitsgemass weiss, dann ist er der alleredelste 4 , er ist aus all jenen Ansichten 
heraus. 

§(321) Der Tath&gata weiss selbst, dass der Kreislauf durch die Wiederge- 
burt 1 zu Ende ist. 

§(322) Warum er (trotzdem) einen Korper hat, ist, weii er wunscht, die 
Gotter und Menschen glucklich (iiber den Ozean de9 Leides) zu setzen.* 

§(323) Wenn er keinen Korper hatfce, dann hatfcen Gotter und die Menschen 
in der Welt nichts, worauf sie ihr Vertrauen setzen Konnten. 

§(324) Es ist gerade, wie wenn man bei einem Tftla-Baume den Wipfel 
abschneidet. Dann entsteht er nicht wieder. 

§(325) So steht es auch mit dem Buddha. Sind einmal der Kreislauf durch 
die Wiedergeburt abgeschnitten, so entsteht er fur alle Zeiten nicht wieder. 

§(326) Zu eben der Zeit, da Buddha diese Lehre verkundete, erbebte die 
grosse Tausendwelt in dreifacher Wiederkehr auf sechs Arten. 

§(327) Damals befand sich Ananda hinter dem Buddha, er hielt den Facher 
in der Hand und fachelte Buddha. 

§(328) Da entablosste er den rechten Arm (und die Schulter), kniete nieder, 
legte die Hande (zum Ailjali) zusammen und sprach zu Buddha : Diese Lehre ist 
sehr tief. Unter welchem Namen, wie soli m an sie ehrfurchtig bewahren ? _ 

1 Im Text, 93 o 27, ist das relative so anders gestellt, als an den Parallelstellen. I P*li 
i, 3, 72 : otthareyya . Das chinesische Wort heipt eigentlioh : bedeoken. 9 sparto. 4 Oder: 
der siegreichste. | satpsd ra. • Wureel tor. 7 Im allgemeinen ^hwmnkt bei 
•oloher Gelegenheit die Erde auf dreimal drei Arten. triprtvat+tf viriraip. Vgl. saddhormopn^a- 
rika, ed. Kern, 6,1. 
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§(329) Damn! antwortete Buddha : “ Ananda! Ihr sollt diesen Lehrtext, 1 
beseiohnen als die Erschutterung dee Sinnes,* die Erschutterung der Lehre,* die 
Ersohutterung der Ansichten, 4 die Erschutterung M&ras, 4 die Ersohutterung 
Brahmas.”* 

§(330) Als Ananda horte, was Bnddba spraeb, freute er sich sehr end befolgte 
es ehrfurchtig. 

Von Buddha verkdndetes Langes Agama, 14. Bueh. 

1 wars. f aithac&U. I itoaMih. 4 drfficaia. f MaraeaU. 
I Brahmacila. 


BHASA 

WHAT DO WE REALLY KNOW OP HIM AND HI8 WORK 


BY 


M. Wintero He (Prague). 


We know from K&lid&sa himself that one of his predecessors was the poet 
Rhftsa. For, in the prologue of Mftlnvik&gnimitra the assistant of the Sfttradlt&ra 
asks : How is it that the assembly pays so much honour to the work of a living 
poet, K&lid&sa, passing hy the works of such wide-famed poets as Bb&sa, Ba mnilla, 
Kaviputra and others ? ” 

About 200 years later the poet B&pa praises Bh&sa as a famous dramatist 
in the introductory verse 16 of the Har$acarita : 

sntradhdrakj'tdrambhair n&fakair bahubhUmikaih I 
sapaldkair yaio lebhe Bhdso devakulair iva II 


"Bh&sa obtained fame by his dramas, in which the stage-managers make the 
beginning, in which occur many roles, and which contain patdkds , i.e., incidents 
helping the chief plot, as if by (the building of) temples (in which the architect 
makes the beginning, in which there are many platforms, and which are adorned 
with flags) 

In the early part of the 8th century A.D. the poet Vftkpati mentions Bh&sa 
among his favourite poets. He says in verse 100 of his epie Qatitfavaho: 


Bhdsammi Jalaiyimitte Kantideve ajassa Rahndre I 
Sobandhave a bandhammi Hdriyande a dnando H 

which seems to mean, that M he found joy in Bh&sa, the friend of fire 
(jvalanamitra ), in the divine master of gracefulness {k&nttdeva) the author of 
Raghuvaijiia (Kftlid&sa), in the work of Subandhu, and in Haricandras poem . 

I have myself 1 formerly connected the epithet jcilatuwutUi, friend of fire , 
with the fact that in several of the plays, hypothetically ascribed to Bh&sa, fire 

1 B&na does not wish to refer to any peouliar features of the dramas of Bh&sa, as some 
scholars (Ganapati 6astrl, Konow, J. Ghatak. and others) thought, but his only aim Is to use 
epithets with a double meaning, the second meaning referring to temples . 

N&taka the Sutradh&ra makes the beginning, and there are many rWes and some 
already 8. L&vi, Theatre Indisn, p. 168, and my paper on Bh&sa in Ostos. ****'*' • * 

n. 8. Hence the long discussions on the verse of Bh&sa by 0. Kunhan * * 

Iran. H, 1983, 854 fl. and Jaumalof Or. 

SSUch. IX, 292 and some R. Problems of Indian Literature, CaloutU 1996. p. ltt So already 
8. Ldvi, TlUatr* Indian, p. 167 f. 
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plays an important part. 1 * * Others have connected this epithet with the so-called 
"tradition ”, to be mentioned presently. But it is not impossible that Jvalanamitra 
is merely a synonym of Agnimitra, which is found as a synonym of Sadraka in a 
Namamdld Quoted by K^Irasvftmin in his commentary on Amarakoia II, 8. 

The first witness who not only mentions Bhftsa, but also one of his works, 
is B&jasekhara (about 900 A.D.) who tells us, in a verse known from an antho¬ 
logy,* that in the fire of criticism the Svapnattfsavadatta alone of all the dramas 
of Bb&sa could not be burnt. This is in my opinion the meaning of the verse : 

Bhasandfahacakrepi chekaik kfipte parikfitnm I 
Svapnavdsavadattasya ddhako'bhdn na pavakab H 

Which I translate: " When the whole series of the dramas of Bhasa was 
thrown (into the fire of criticism) by the oritics to test them, the fire proved unable 
to burn the Svapnavdsavadatta. " From this verse we may safely conclude that 
Bajasekhara knew Bhasa as the author of a cycle or a greater number of plays, of 
which Svapnavdsavadatta was most highly appreciated by the critics who found 
faults in all the other plays. I do not think that it refers to any " tradition " 
about the plays of Bh&sa having been actually submitted to a kind of fire ordeal, 
in which Svapnavdsavadatta alone, survived. 4 But it is probable that R&jasekhara 
used this bold metaphor in allusion to the rumour told in the first Act of the play, 
of the heroine V&savadattft having been burnt alive in the conflagration of the 
royal pavilion at Lftvagaka, while in reality she was alive. 

But even if we take it as a literary aneodote (“ tradition " is hardly the right 
word) current among Pap^*** ** the time of Bftjaiekhara, the verse would prove 
Bhisa’s authorship of a play called Svapnavdsavadatta. 

Doubts have been thrown on the authority of the above-quoted verse of 
Bajasekhara on account of its occurrence in a quotation from a work called Kavi - 
vimaria , ascribed to Bajasekhara. In this quotation the dramas of King Har$a are 
ascribed to Bhasa who is said to have been a washerman (dh&vaka) whom Harpa 
had made his court-poet. This Dh&vaka-Bh&sa is also credited with the authorship 
of a play Uddttardghava which is said to have served Bhavabhflti as a model, and 
of a tragic piece Kirati&vali in nine acts. As all this is palpably absurd, we are 
told that the verse in which the Svapnavdsavadatta is mentioned cannot be trusted 


1 I referred to the conflagration of Livinaka in Svapnavdsavadatta , the description of the 

forest fire hi PaAcardtra , 86ta*s fire ordeal in the Abhifeka, and to the attempted suicide of the 
hero of Avimdraka, by throwing himself into the fire. JyotMchandra Ghatek (The Dramas of 
Bhasa in Journal of Department of Letters , Calcutta, 19, 1935, p. 16 ff.) goes much farther, 
mentioning no less than 68 passages in which fire is spoken of, including such compounds as 
vairdgni , rofdnala , etc. In this way every Indian poet could easily be made out to be a “ friend 
of fire ". t Triv. 8. 8. No. 41, p. 61. 8ee K. G. fiankar, in Asulosh Mem . Fob, Part II, 

p. 61 f. 8 Subhdfitamuktdvali of Jalhana, Bhondarkar*s Report 1887-91, p. (XIII f.) 

4 8ten Konow, Das indische Drama (1930) p. 51 takes it in this literal sense, Keith, Sanskrit 

Drama (1934), p. 91 f., connects it with the supposed epithet “ friend of fire *' in the GaUfavaha, 
as 8. L4vi, Le Thtatre Indien ,, p. 157 f., has done. The interpretation of tbs verse by C. Kunhao 
Raja, Journal of Or. Bes. 1937, p. 396, is very foroed and quite untenable. 
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either* 1 (S. C. Ray*) sees in this quotation a confusion between two Bh&s&s, the 
one being the washerman, the other the predecessor of K&lid&sa. And 8. M. 
Pnranjpe goes as far as to attribute the three plays going under the name of Harpa 
to the older Bhfisa himself, a theory that has already been refuted by B. D. 
Karmarkar,® who questions the genuineness of the quotation which " has no 
other authority but a hearsay evidence K. G. Seslia Aiyar and G. Harihar 
Aastrl 4 have declared the whole quotation to be a recent forgery, the former 
mentioning even the name of the Papflit who may have invented it as “ one of bis 
practical jokes it is true, this also on hearsay evidence. At any rate as 
Mr. Harihar Sastrl says, <# there is no reference to be found in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature *' to this “ Kavivimarsa 


The ghost of a poet Dh&vaka has for long haunted Sanskrit literature, though 
as far back as 1877 G. Buhler* already said that Dh&vaka may be struck off 
the list of Indian poets ”. The error goes back to the reading Sri-Hart&der Dhdva- 
kadinam iva dhanam , in the editions of the Vjrtti on Mamma^a's Kdvyaprakdia 
L 2, where the Kashmir MSS. seem to have the correct reading B&ftddln&m.' At 
any rate there can only be a question of either Dhavaka or B&^a, the M Dh&vaka 
Bhftsa ** is oertainly nothing but a wild invention/ But as the verse of Kfijase- 
khara occurs in Jalhapa’s anthology by itself, and not in connection with any of the 
verses of that spurious “ Kavivimar&a ”, his testimony to Bh&sa's authorship of a 
drama Svapnav&savadaUa is absolutely reliable. 

An echo of the verse of R&jadekhara seems to have reached the author of the 
Pfthvir&javijaya , a historical epic written towards the end of the 12th century 
A.D., and given rise to some curious misunderstandings. In one of the first verses 
of this poem it is said, if our text is correct, that a Kavya, called " Vi 9 nudharmaK\ 
by Bh&sa is said to have eaoaped being burnt by the fire.® Jonarftja, who wrote 
bis commentary in the 15th century, tells the story that between the Mum 


1 A. Krishna Pisharoti, Bhasa's Works, Trivandrum 1925, p. 18; K. Rama Pishaioti in 
Ind. Hitt. Qu. 1, 1925,104 ff.; 5, 1929, 552 ff. Neither of them tells us anything about the source 
from whioh the quotation is taken. 2 Introduction to RolndvaU. see R. D. Karmarkar, 
Introduction to bis edition of the Ndgdoumda, 2nd Ed., Bombay 1923 p. xvii f. 8 1. o. p. 

xix ff. 4 Ind . Hist. Qu. 1, 1925, 861 and 870 ff. • Detailed Report of a Tour ml fcarch 
of 8anskrt M88. etc. made in K&shmir, Rajputana, and Central India, p. 69. ^ | See G. . 

Jacob, JRAS 1898, p. 990. T Nevertheless, even in the prologue of M&lavihdgntmdra several 
MSS. have the reading “ Dhivaka " instead of “ Bhiaa " or “ Bbisaka.” • Cf. Ind. Ant ' 
1918, 62 f. There exists only one MS. of the P** "‘‘.oh, wiU. the 

of Jonartja, ha. been edited by 8. K. Belvalkar in Bibl. Ind. The reference to BMsa « found w 

faac. 1 (1914), p. 4, in the veree: 

lalkSvyaiatjtttSravidhau khaUtndm diptdni vahnmrapi minudni I _ 

Bh&ttuya kivyatp khalu vlftm*dkarmSt (r*ad dharmdn) to'pvinanat pdradmatmtimeca II 

whioh I take to mean: “ When mischievous (critics) want to oondsmn the pomn of good 
to consumption (by fire), the thoughts (of the good poets) shine fo ® ven „ ot 

to be aura, let moape BhUa>. poem Vifnu-dA^ from hi. mouth like qulotaNm- £ 

thla mythologioal language, I think, that in this veree, too, means 
criticism.” 
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Bh&sa and Vyfcsa there arose a rivalry with regal'd to their Kavyas, and as a test 
both poems were thrown into the fire, and the fire did not burn the poem Vifyiu* 
dharmal i of Blifisa. Now Vi$nudharmali is the name given in manuscripts to the 
well-known Upapurapa Viftiudharmottara. Alberftni also knew it by this name. 
Probably " Bhftsa Bt in this verse is only a misreading for " Vyfisa ", the supposed 
author of all Purfcpas and Upapurfinas, and Jonarnja gave his badly invented story 
of a contest between Bh&sa and Vy&sa merely as an attempt at an explanation of 
the verse. But it is difficult to say anything definite about a text that has come 
down to us in such a miserable condition and in one single manuscript only. At 
any rate we shall not think of crediting Bliasa with the authorship of a poem 
“ VifQudharma " on the basis of this text and Jonar&ja’s commentary. 

While R&jaiekhara merely mentions the title of Svapnavasavadatta as a work 
of Bhisa, R&macandra and Gupacandra in their Ntifyadaipava ,* written in the 
12th century A.D., mention not only author and title {Bhdsakfte svapnavasavadatte), 
but also quote a verse from the drama, stating the scene in which the verse occurs. 
The late Professor S. L6vi v suggested that the authors added “ Bhdsakfle " to the 
title of the work, because they wished to distinguish it from another drama of the 
same title. This is certainly wrong. For we fiud in many cases the name of the 
author sometimes added and sometimes omitted, without any special reason. Thus, 
Mfcchakatika is quoted once as the work of Sfidraka, but nine times without the 
name, Devicandragupta once with the name of its author Vis&khadeva, several 
times without the name. Even Malatim&dhava is quoted as the work of Bhava- 
bhuti, certainly not to distinguish it from another drama with the same title/ 

Nor can I quite agree with 8. L6vi, 4 when he says that neither the verse 
quoted in the Ndtyadarpa^a “ nor the context " are to be found in the anonymous 
Svapnavasavadatta , published by Ganapati £&strl in the Trivandrum Series. 
He himself modifies his view, after comparing the £ephalik&-bower scene in the 
IVth act of our drama, by saying that the elements of the authentic scene are to 
be found there, but the verse has been omitted in the recasting. That is to say, 
that though the verse is not found in the Trivandrum drama, the latter may yet 
be considered to be a recast (“ remaniement ") of the text quoted in the N&tyadar- 
parui. Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar* has already shown that so far from not fitting in the 
context, the verse found in the Natyadarparjui, and omitted in our text, is even 
wanted in the IV Act of our play, and may easily be replaced at a certain point in 
our version. 

Only Bijaiekhara and the authors of the Ndtyadaiparjux refer to the Svapna- 
vdsavadatta as the work of the poet Bh&sa. But there are other references to a 
play Svapn&v&savadatta, where the name of the author is not mentioned. 

1 Gaekwad's Or. Ser. No. 48, 1929, p. 84. Cf. Ganapati 6ietri, Bh&sa’$ Plays , 1926, 
114 ff. 2 Journal Asiatique 208, 1923, p. 199, | In the case of Mrcchakafikd the 

author U mentioned the first time only, see N&fyadarpana , GOS edition, p. 48; but Devicandra¬ 
gupta is mentioned without the author** name on pp. 71, 84, 86, 141, 194 and only on p. 118 with 
the n a me of its author, Mdtat%m&dhava on p. 67 without, p. 120 with the author's name. For 
other n a m es of authors see Index 2, p. 224. 4 1. c. p. 197 ff. § Journal Bombay Br. 

E. A. 8., 1,1926,185 fl. 
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The most important of these are those in the iig&raprakdiana by King 
Blioja (11th cent. A.D.) and in the Bhdvaprakdsana of Sfiraditanaya (somewhere 
tat ween I 175 and 1250 A.D.). 

In &jrhqdraprakdsa XII we read : 44 In Svapnavdsavadatta the king has gone 
to the samudragrhnka ( 4 sea-pavilion \ probably a terrace cooled by an artificial 
pond), to see Padmftvatl who was unwell. Not finding her there, he lied down on 
the couch and fell asleep. And he saw Vanavadattft as if in a dream, though it 
was not a dream. And speaking in sleep he addressed Vftsavadattft ” l This corres¬ 
ponds exactly to the beautiful scene in the V Act of our Svapnavdsavadatta from 
which the play has its title. 


Several references to the Svapnavdsavadatta are found in the Bhdvaprakd- 
sana .* It refors to the incident that VasavadattA was separated from the King 
and entrusted to the princess of Magadha (Padmavatl) which corresponds to the 
first act of our Svapnavdsavadatta. A second incident referred to is, that the king, 
seeing the face of Padmftvatl adorned with a peculiar saffron mark on the forehead 
has a presentiment that Vftsavadattft must he still living. A similar incident is 
found in the Kathdsaritsagara where V&savadattft twice makes, for the princess 
Padmavatl, the never-fading garland and the ornament on the forehead 44 which she 
had previously learnt from the king of the Vatsas " (IIT, 16, 2, 31 and 70), and 
afterwards the king questions Padmftvatl as to who had made her that garland 
and that forehead-ornament (101), which leads to the recognition scene. This, 
however, cannot he the identical scene referred to in the Bhdvaprakdsana. Here, 
according to the context, the king must have been struck already by the forehead- 
ornament before the dream scene. At any rate, this incident is not found in our 
drama. Nor are the words 4 * ehi vasavadalte kva kva ydsi ”, which the king jn bis 
longing is quoted as exclaiming, found in our text. But it is very similar when, in 
our drama, in the V Act (p.58), the king after Vftsavadattft has gone, suddenly 
arising from his dream, exclaims : “ Vasvadatte tiffha tiffha ”, As the Bhdvapra- 
kdiana has ** tty adi ” after the quotation, it is quite possible, that the original text 
had : 44 Vasavadatte kva kva ydsi , Vdsavadatte tiffha tiffhn ”. At all events, the 
verse 44 ciraprasuptah ", etc., At VT, v. 3, in our editiou, is quoted, literally in the 
Bhdvaprakdsana. From this we may conclude that 6ftradfttauaya, the author of 
the Bhdvaprakdsana, knew a drama Svapnavdsavadatta of Bliftsa winch was to a 
great extent identical with the text published by the Ganapati Sftstrl, but differed 
from it in details. We may assume that our text is an abbreviated versiou of one 
and the same drama. 

8. L6vi 8 has also drawn attention to the N&fakalak$afia-Ratnakoia of Sagara- 
nandin, a work on dramatic art found by him in a Nepalese MS. In speaking of 


1 See Ganapati Sftstrl in JRAS 1924, p. C69 f. and Bhasa's Plays, p. 110; Kanban 
Journal Or. Res. 1997. 229 f.; K. G. Sankar in Asulosh Mem. Vol. , Part II, p. 46 f. * «• 7 

K, S. R&masw&mi 6ftstrl Siromani, GOS No. 46, 1980, p. 289. Cf. Ganapati Sftslrl in JRAS 1924 ; 
p. 608 f. and Bh&sa's Plays , p. 109 f.; K. G. SaAkar in Asutosh Mem. VoL, 

O. R. Devadhar in Atm. Bhand. Inst.. 6, 1924-26. p. 66 If,; K. Rama Piobaioti ,n 
of Or. 8. 8, 1928-26, 689 ft. and Jnd. Hist. Qu . 1, 106 ff.; Kunhan Raja 1. o. p. 


Journal Asiatique, t. 208, 1928, p. 217 1 
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the way in which in different plays the prologue leads over to the piece itself, 
SAgaran&ndin also quotes from the Svapnavdsava&itta. The incident referred to, 
the clearing of the hermitage on account of the arrival of the king’s sister Padmft- 
vatl, is the same which we also find in our Svapnavasavadatta , but the wording 
and the line of demarcation between Prologue and l>eginning of the Act are different. 
In both the stage-manager hears how the people are turned out by the guards. 
But while in our text of the play it is Yaugandharayapa who, entering after the 
Prologue is over, says: “ How is it that even here people are turned out ?* 

(katham ihdpy utsaryate), in the Ratnahosa quotation the stage-manager in the 
Prologue says: “ Aye, how is it that even in the hermitage people are turned out?*' 
{aye katharp tapovan'py utsdratsd). It may be that S&garanandin did not want to 
give a literal quotation, but only a paraphrase, but even if we assume that his text 
of Svapnav&savadatta differed from our text, it would only follow again that our 
text is an adaptation of the original drama. 1 

The famous Kasmirian philosopher and writer on poetics Abhinavagupta 
refers to a Svapnavasavadatta in two of his works. In the Dhvany&loka III, 14 
(p. 151) Anandavardhana says that there are poets whose only object is to employ 
poetical ornaments ( alarjilc&ra ) in their works so as to neglect the sentiments (rasa). 
On this Abhinavagupta, in his Locana , comments: “ As in the n&fcaka called 
Svapnavasavadatta ", aud quotes the following (Aryft) verse : 

samcitapakfmakapdfaif i nayanadvdrarji svarupatd(jUinena t 

ttdghdfya sd praviftd kfdayagjham me njrpatanujd M 

This verse is not found in our text of the Svapnavasavadatta , and even 
Gapapati dftstrl* has said that this verse not only is not found in any of his MSS., 
but that it could not even find a place in this play, he thinks that the verse 
” apparently signifies the springing up of love for a lady at first sight", and 
concludes that Abhinavagupta erroneously assigned the verse to Svapnavasavadatta. 
Other scholars have concluded that the verBC must be taken from another drama 
with the same title, and a scholar of the rank of Abhinavagupta cannot well 
be charged with such an error. 9 But it is not true that the verse could not find a 
place in our text of Svapnavasavadatta. The verse could easily find a place in the 
dream 8oene of Act V between the verses 9 and 10, if we translate : M By beating 
with her beautiful shape at the gate of my eyes whose wings, the eyelashes, were 
dosed, the princess forced open and eotered the house of my heart. ” (The King 
had bis eyes, the gate, closed in sleep, yet V&savadattft forced her way into the 


1 Cf. Ganapati iftatrl, Plop, p. 114 fl,; K. G. 6ankar in Asutosh Mem. Vol. t 

Part II, p. 49 f.; K. B. Pisharoti in Jnd. Hist. Qu. 1, 106; Kanban Baja in Journal Or. Res . 
1927, 296 f, (“ Ii is quits likely that one is an adaptation of the other ”), F. W. Thomas (JRA8. 
1925, p. 108) is of opinion that 8&gara’i quotation represents only a worse reading than that of 
our text. 2 Introduction to the edition in Triv. 8. 8. No. 16, p, xxili f.; Bhdsa't Plays , p. 89. 
8 Cf. Bhattanitha Bvamln in Ind. Ant.. 45, 1916,189 fl.; K. B. Pisharoti in Ind. Hist. Qu. 1. 
1M». p. 107; 8. Kupporwmmi fertct, lUaryaeStfAmufi, MyUpor*. Ifadnw 1996. Tntrod. p. 94. 
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house, his heart. 1 It is not impossible that in adapting the play for the stage, this 
verse was omitted on account of its artificialness which has puzzled even some of 
the best Sanskrit scholars of our days. 


Abhinavagupta again refers to a SvapnavAsavadatta in his commentary on the 
Bharata-NAtyaidstra. In the Ndfojaidstra I, 107, na^ya or histrionic art is defined 
as an imitation of all kinds of situations in the life of the three worlds, “ sometimes 
it is religious life, sometimes sport or game (krUfa), sometimes worldly again, 
sometimes equanimity, sometimes merriment, sometimes a fight, sometimes love, 
and sometimes murder.' Commenting on this, Abhinavagupta explains that this 
refers on the one hand to the different kinds of RQpakas, on the other hand to 
different situations in one and the same kind of Rupaka. Thus in a N A taka 
sometimes a religious rite may be the essential thing, sometimes a game, etc. 
The latter is illustrated by the words: kvacit krltjld yathd svapnavdsaoadattayAmS 
Surely this does not mean that in the whole of SvapnavAsavadatta, kridd is the only 
prevailing feature, as 3. Kuppuswarai Sftstrl assumes, rendering kridd by “ hilarious 
merriment", what it hardly means. What Abhinavagupta means to say is that 
playing at some game is part of the life M imitated M in the drama Soapnavdsava- 
datta. And this is what we actually find in our text of the drama, where in Act 
II Padm&vatl and VltsavadattA are playing at ball. 4 

In the same work Abhinavagupta also quotes a verse of the " great poet 
Bhasa ", which is not found in any of the plays ascribed to Bhasa in the Trivand¬ 
rum series. But the text of the passage which is quoted to illustrate the raudra - 
rasa , and refers to Sltft, R&raa aud Ravapa, seems to lie corrupt in our edition. 

There has been much discussion about the last reference to a Scapnavasava- 
datta which we have to mention. Sarvftnanda in his commentary Tt kdsarvasva to 
the Amarakoia I, 7, J6, says : “ Love ( ifUgAra ) is of three kinds, different according 
as it arises from religious motives (dhanna), or from practical reasons ( artha ) or 
from desire (k&ma). Tlie first of these is the feeding of a Brihmapa as in the 
Nandayanti ; the second, love for practical reasons, is Udayana’s marriage of 
Padmftvatl, in order to make tlie empire his own, and the third, love from eetre 
is the same king’s marriage of VAsavadattA in the SvapnavAsavadatta, In my 


1 d. also P. W. Thomas in JRAS 1928, p. 886 ff.; 8. Ltvi 1. c . p. «00; 

1. o., p. 231 fl. It is not likely that the verse had its place in Act YI, j ***' L^HemLandra in his 
***, l K. O. fiankar. 1. c., p. 45 f. suggests. The verse is also quoted by mjm 

Kavydnuidsana , p. 91 (Wvyamdld, No. 71), but with ^ by 

from some lyrioAl anthology rather than from a drama. 

> MUlo. o-k~.-.o,.8.N<, «. p r ». fci*. 

| AicaryacQ4&maQ\, Introd. p. 95 f. I anl afra * t1, * )0t ( U PP U '* j douM il irffU om 

I. o., p. 984, mlw the point In explaining Abhinavagupta » eomm *“ ' ^ ^ y. 0 . uka* 

be ueai in the wider ..nee ol » playful convention * («i> Act IV) M ^unhanR^ ^ ^ ^ 
it. Still leas oan it be applied to the Dream Soene^n Aot V. • Knppowim | ftfatri. 

p. 890. The flnt line of the van has 11 luatead 0 J “ Nation U» «’• 8 - 8 - No> 881 

1.0..P.95. • According to the text given In Gapapatl Btatrt • ea».o» 

p. 147, 
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opinion ifc is not necessary to alter the text 1 in order to make Sarvananda s remark 
fit for oar Svapnav&savadatta. For the latter can well be taken as an example 
both for arthairUg&ra , and for himaSmgava : though Udayana’s marriage of 
Pad m&vat! for political purposes is treated (*f in our drama, the king’s love of 
VA&ivadattA, a true example of k&mairngara , which had been sanctioned also by 
the marriage ceremony performed by her parents on the portraits of the two lovers 
(in Act VI), f is the paramount theme of the whole play. 

The evidence so far adduced, seems to me sufficient to prove that the drama 
Svapnav&savadatta edited by Ganapati Siistil in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
has been justly described by the Editor as a work of Bhasa. The evidence has 
shown that there were different recensions of the text, as there are of K&lid&sa’s 
AbhijA&nai&kuntala and Vikramorva&iya , and that our text, may be properly 
described as an abbreviated adaptation of the drama for the Kerala stage. Now, 
when we find one verse of this drama, IV, 7, with insignificant various readings, 
quoted by V&mana (al>out 800 A.D.) in his Kdvy&lamk&ravrtti (IV, 3, 25), there is 
no reason to doubt that he took it from Bhasa's drama, though be does not mention 
the source from which he has taken the verse. 

It is true that the story of Udayana has been dramatized more than once. 
The subject-matter of the Scapnavasavadatta has been treated in the dramas 
Batndoali and Priyadarsika by Harsa, and in the Tapasavatsardjd by M&trarflja. 
But none of these dramas can be compared in poetical value with our play. Nor is 
there any idea that the quotations mentioned above could refer to any of these 
Ud&yatia-dramas. That there existed two or more entirely different dramas with 
title “ Svapnav&savadatta ”, has never been proved, and the assumption that the 
” Unm&davasavadatt&” vshich daktibhadra mentions as one of his " K&vyas ” 
could be the same as “ Svapnav&savadatta is really quite gratuitous.' 

The subject-matter of the Svapnav&savadatta is very closely connected with 
that of the other Udayana drama in the Trivandrum Series, the Pratijil&yaugan- 
dharayana. When in Svapna . VI, 18 the king says: “ To be sure, thou art 
Taugandharayapa. By thy endeavours, feigned madness, fights, and cunning 
sohemes taught in the science of politics, I have been rescued by thee, emerging 
out of all troubles", this seems a clear reference to what we find in the 
PratijA&yaugandhar&yava. Tlie detail also mentioned above, that the marriage 
ceremony of Udayana and V&savadatt& was performed on the portraits of the two, 
is referred to in both plays. In style, language, designing of characters, and 
poetic merit the PratijU&yavfandhar&yaya comes very near the Svapnav&savadatta. 


1 Ganapati &&str1 (SvapnavasavadaUa Edition, Intro., p. xxii, proposes a conjecture, 
reading : arthaSrngarafy SvapnavasavadatU , tjiSy<u tasyaiva, etc. against all his 7 MSS. Cf. K. R. 
Pisharoti in Ind. Hid. Qu. 1. 106 f.; Bhattanitha 8v&min in Ind. Ant . 45, 1916, 189 II. 
t Hence it is not at ail necessary to assume, with Kunhan Raja. 1. c., p. 987 f., that In a 
concluding portion of the original Svapnav&savadaUa, “ after Padmivatl’s marriage, VSsavadattt’s 
marriage was also solemnised in the proper way.** | Hirananda 6istrl, Bhdsa and ths 
Authorship of ihs Thirteen Trivandrum Plays (Memoirs Arch. Survey of India No. 98, 1996). 
p. 9 S. How can one say that ** the term t mmada and svapna are almost synonymous. 
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All this makes it at least probable that it is also a work of Bh&sa, which when 
adapted for the Kerala stage was abbreviated and brought to such an abrupt end 
as we find it in our text. At any rate, the PralijMyaiqandhardyarui has more 
olaim to being the work of Hlifisa, than the fragment published under the title 
M Virtavasavadatia Ml which treats exactly the same subject-matter. As far as we 
can judge from the fragment which contains only the first three acts complete, it is 
more artificial in style and metrics than the Pratijildyaugandhardya^a, the 
characters are more conventional, and the nlti-tricks more elaborate and intricate. 


Blmmaha, in his Rdvydlarjilcdra (IV, 43 ff.), directs a very sharp criticism 
against the incident which is found in the first Act of Pratijft&yaugandharayaria, 
but also in the Buddhist and the K&smirian versions of the Udayana story,' of 
the artificial elephant in which warriors are concealed, a trick invented by the 
minister of king Pradyota, Bharatarohaka, in order to capture Udayana. How 
can a poet, after describing the Vatsa king as brave and wise, he says, represent 
him as devoid of spies, and as unable to distinguish such a false elephant from a 
real one 1 Would not even a child be able to distinguish a living forest elephant 
from one made of leather ? He also blames the poet who wants us to believe that 
the king's ministers should be so unwise or so unfaithful towards the king as not 
to protect him, and again, that a large number of wildly enraged warriors exclaim¬ 
ing : M My brother has been slain by him, my son, my father, my uncle, my 
nephew”, should not be able to kill one single individual. Ganapati Sftstri* 
takes it for granted that BhAmaha is criticizing BhAsa, and be is keen at defending 
the poet against this criticism. But P. V. Kane 4 has pointed out some 
differences between the PratijMyavoandhardyaiia and the details referred to by 
BhAmalm. These details are not very essential: BhAmaha says that Udayana 
Sghts the troop of enemies singly, while in the Pratijild, he is accompanied by a 
few young noblemen ; and the words “ my brother lias been slain by him ”, etc. 
are not verbally the same as in our play. It may be added also that what 
BhAmaha says about the ministers having neglected their duty does not quite 
apply to the tale as told in the Pratijild. for here YaugandharAyapa knew of the 
trick by his spies, but there was no time to counteract it. At any rate, the fact 
is that BhAmaha does not mention the name of the poet whom le criticizes, a. 
it is just as possible that his criticism is directed against the original story » 
GupAdhya’s B,hatkath&. on which both the Buddhist and the KAimman versions 

are based. 

On. thing, how.ver, to «kto The .ntbor .1 tl» " Ft *M~***" 
Bh&maha'i eritiotom to honct, .nd hu tomowd (in »ot H) th. Mtilhnnl «l»pli«n 

, Edit* „ 8. K.ppuswimi *«. 

author is mentioned in the prologue. 3 In 1 _ . Y i T pi Burlingame in Harvard 

in a Buddhist Tibetan tale, and in Somadeva’. K^hasantsagara XIL Cf. 

Or. Stniei, Vol. 28, 62 I., 247 ff.; my History of Mum Lit, , P- ^ ( 4 SahUyadar- 

echo of the "Trojan home”. « 1. P» 8 ‘- 

jNHM, Introduction (2nd Ed., 1928), p. *«» • . BhAmaha*. criticlam of the 

» 1BhattanAth. SvAmin (Ind. Ant. 46,196) think.IW BU~*» '^^hiamha. 

.tory of the fab. elephant and tried to meet the gravest objection, mu* 7 
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entirely. A spy entices the king into the elephant forest by telling him that at a 
oertain plaoe he had seen the blue Cakravartin elephant named Nllakuvalayatanu 
that can only be caught by means of Udayana’s lute and spells. In that plaoe 
warriors were lying in ambush, who could capture the king, though he performs 
wonders of bravery, the more certainly as a curse rests on Udayana that he will 
become prisoner through an elephant, a fact which, of course, was known to 
Baratarohaka, when be was planning his stratagem. 

There is, however, only internal evidence for the probability of PratijfUiyau- 
gandhardya^a being the work of Bhftsa. External evidence is entirely missing, 
for the drama is not quoted anywhere. It is true, Gapapati Sftstrl 1 has told us 
that the fourth pftda of PralijAdyaugandhardyatia IV, 18 : yo bhartrpitxfasya kfU 
na yudhyet , is quoted by Vftmana, Kdvydlaijikdravrtti V, 2, 30. But the same 
verse (juroatp iardvam , etc.) is quoted in the Kaufiltya-Arthaidstra X, 3 as one of 
the verses with which minister and priest should enoourage the warriors at the 
beginning of a battle. In the Nayacandrikd commentary on the Arthai&stra these 
verses are said to have been " sung by Manu " and taken from some Purftpa. 9 
Whether this be so or not, it is more likely that the verse is quoted both in the 
Pratijdd and in the Kaufiliya from the rich Btore of good old sayings (eubh&tita), 
and that Vftmana also quotes from this, rather than that he quotes from a play of 
Bhisa without mentioning it. 

When the late Mahftmahopfidbyftya Ganapati, in 1910, discovered the 
Svapnavasavadatta , which he could legitimately ascribe to Bhftsa, along with 
twelve other plays, all handed down anonymously, he pointed out a great number 
of similarities between all these plays, from which he concluded that they must 
all be the long-lost works of Bhftsa. He wrote to me with great enthusiasm about 
his discoveries, and not only he, but also I myself was carried away by his enthu¬ 
siasm so much that we only saw the similarities, and not the differences, between 
the plays. Scholars like Dr. Banerji dftstrl, Jyotiscandra Ghatak, Lakshman 
Sarup, F. W. Thomas, Sten Konow, A. B. Keith, and many others in India and 
Europe followed him, while many ether Indian scholars and in Europe especially 
L. D. Barnett, rejected the Bhftsa theory from the beginning. But by the 
information we have since obtained about the Kerala stage and the Malabar 
drama, it has become clear that many of the similarities between the thirteen 
Trivandrum plays are to be explained by their being adaptations for the 
Kerala stage. And when it was found, that 6aktibbadra’s AicaryacUddmani , 
probably written in the 9th cent. A.D., has also much in common with the so-called 
Bhftsa plays ”, 9 our faith in the common authorship for the latter has become 
still more shaken. I have shown elsewhere that the differences between these 
dramas, when examined more closely, are greater than the similarities, and that 
the theory of the thirteen plays being the works of one and the same author cannot 
be upheld any longer. 


1 SvapnavasavadaUa, Introd., p. xxil. ft See KupptuwftmJ 6ftetrf, licaryaod4*man\, 
p. 83 f., and the edition of the Kaufiliya by J. /oily and B. 8chmldt Vol II p 160 I 8ee 
Kupposwftal fifteWl, l. o., and Hirftnanda dftstrf, 1. o. 
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About a do con stanzas are attributed to Bh&sa in the anthologies. None of 
them occur either in the Svapnav&savadatta, or in any of the other Trivandrum 
plays, but some of them are worthy of a great poet, such as Bh&sa must have been. 
No conclusions can, however, be drawn from these verses as to Bbisa’s literary 
activity. 

A. B. Keith 1 has quoted one of these stanzas, written in a humorous vein as 
justifying the saying of Jnyadeva in his Prasannar&ghava (probably 13th cent. 
A.D.), that “ Bh&sa is the laughter, K&lid&sa the charm of poetry ” ( Bh&to h&safy 
Kilid&so vildsah). One cannot say that humour is entirely absent in the dramas 
that have been ascribed to Bh&sa* There is certainly a gentle humour in acts IV 
of the Svapnav&savadatta, and the whole of the third, and the interlude of the 
fourth aot in PratijUdyaugandhardya^a are decidely humorous. K. G. Sankar, 
however, has rightly said that Jayadeva’s saying “ Bhdso hdsah." would be much 
more appropriate for Sfldraka than for BhAsa, and he has used this in support of 
his bold hypothesis that Bh&sa and dfldraka are identical. 1 The theory is not so 
fantastic as it may seem, but it is very far from being proved. 


Do we know anything about the date of Bh&sa ? The two plays which alone 
I believe to have any claim of being works of Bh&sa, conclude with the actors, 
benediction ( bhartavakya ), in which it is said that our Lion King (r&jamuhah) 
may rule over the whole earth. Similar benedictions we also find in some of the 
other Trivandrum plays. Sten Konow* has tried to make it probable that this 
" Lion King ” is identical with the Western Kgatrapa King Rudrasiipba I. who 
ruled between 188 and 191 A.D., so that the 2nd cent. A. D. would be the date 
of Bh&sa. But there have been so many kings whose names end m sttpha, 
that there is no reason why not any other king of such a name might be singled 
out as being that " Lion King”. On the whole, it seems far more likely, that 
r&jasiipha in this benediction simply means “our brave King". In my opinion, 
however, both the prologues and the epilogues (bharatavakya) in the thirteen plays 
which are all made after the same pattern, are not part of the original dramas, but 
the work of the playwrights who adapted these plays for the Kerala stage. 


As in all the thirteen plays, also in the Svapnav&savadatta <^ tbe 
Pratijfl&yauvandhar&vapa certain un-Pipinean forms and irregularities ol[ language 

occur, which have been described by Gappati iWasa 

proofs of an early date of the plays. But the forms and usages which have teen 

pointed out (irregular Sandhi use of Atmanepada for Parasma.pada, and tics versa 


, Ths Sanskrit Drama. Oxford 1934. p. 109 t 
and Iran II, p. 963) : " Read these thirteen drama*, and I »ba 8 ^ n ^ 

in them lies." But see Keith, 1. o., p. 108 1. I j n u* prologue of 

68 ff. One should not, however, attach too muoh mpo n . - ^ Bdfab ", showing that 

Prasannar&ghava , where we also have " “ Ba^o karfo 'J^*™**^ information or oritioal 
Jayadeva oared more lor the play* upon words than or g .. jndisehs Drama (Grundriaa). 

judgment on thm. poets. 4 FsstsckriflKukn,, l. 8ee aim 

p. 61 f. g Svapnav&savadatta. Introd.. p. xlil PrahmSaafaaa PV"~“ 

’V. B. Sukthankar In JA08. Vol. 41, 1991. p. H« 
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and the like), are frequent in the epio language, and also in some departments of 
later Sanskrit literature, and are not archaisms, but solecisms. 

Attempts have also been made to prove that the Prakrit of the Bh&sa plays 
is nearer to that of the fragments of the dramas of A£vagho$a than to that of 
Kalidasa. But all our conclusions from the Prakrit of the dramas are vitiated by 
the fact that we only know what scribes and editors have made of the Prakrit in 
our dramas, and not what the original texts offered. It has also been pointed out 
that some of these Prakrit archaisms are also found in Malayalaqi MSS. of clas¬ 
sical dramas and of later Sanskrit dramas written in the Kerala country . 1 

Summing up, I do not think we can Bay anything more than that Bhftsa 
lived some time before K&lid&sa, wrote a number of dramas , 1 of which the 
Soapnav&savadatta and probably also' the PratijUayaugandhartiyaiui have come 
down to us in Malabar reoensions which seem to be adapted and somewhat 
abbreviated for the Kerala stage, but can still be regarded as fair copies of the 
original texts. 


1 Cl. Y. 8. Bukthankar in JA08. 40, 1990, 950 tt. and J. Bomb. Br. B.A.8., N. 8.1., 1995, 
miLi K. B. Pisharoti, Ind. But . Qu. 1, 889. 9 J. Ghatak (Journal Qepartmmt qf Lotion 

1996, 81.) says that there it a tradition that Bhiea wrote 98 or 96 dramas, tome Papdits 
stelm to possess them. Is this really a " tradition ", or merely hezesay talk? 


SUPPLEMENT 




THE MYTH OF THE FIVE HUSBANDS OF DRAUPADl 


BY 

M. M. Laohhmi Dhar, (Delhi). 

The Mah&bh&rata records the marriage of the five P&ndava brothers with 
Draupadl as their common wife. It also relates the miraculous birth of the five 
princes as well as of Draupadl. Draupadl was born from sacrificial fire. Yudhipthira 
was the son of Dharma, Bhlma the son of Marut or Viyu, Arjuoa the son of 
Indra, and Nakula and Sahadeva had their sires in twin-Advins. This mytho¬ 
logical account of the births can not be arbitrary. It gives a sufficient indication 
of the solar character of the P&nflava heroes and their wife. As we study it 
closely we shall find that the myth of the five husbands of Draupadl in the 
epic is but a new version—though in an amplified form- of the Yedio myth of 
Upas having many suitors in the sky. Draupadl or Y&jnasenI, born of sacrifice 
is the earthly figure of the divine Upas, whose connection with sacrifice—as 
Yajflasya ketufy — 1 can not be denied. Only in the epic Upas assumes the title of 
Krpna or 'night* who is her sister in the Veda. 1 Upas who in her exile lives in 
the darkness of night may derive the epithet Krpn& in the form of Draupadl, even 
as the nocturnal sun is known by the name Krppa ; and the solar horse, in 

the Vinatfe and KadrQ legend is falsely represented as black . As the lotus blooms 
at the sight of Upas, so in the Mahabharata the " beautiful lady M who is bom as 
Draupadl produces golden lotuses from her tears. She is described as prosperity 
of heaven '* which could best signify Upas. In the AipdAvatAra of the Adi Parva, 
it is distinctly stated that Draupadl is an incarnation of the wife of Indra, who, 
-Indra being identified with the sun- could only mean Upas, h* V ir&ta Parva, 
Draupadl*s husbands are, in the form of P&n^avas, described as 

Now, as Nakula and Sahadeva the representatives of twin-Advins on earth, 
have Draupadl as their wife, so are the Advins husbands of Dawn in the a 
—WfW: SjrfaT:. 4 Again, Arjuna, bom of Indra, 4 has Draupadl as his wife. 


1 Vida fa. 1.118.0. Note the uae of tho word Daksina in hymn* of U«a», Cf. fa- 1-MdJO. 
ft II Draupadl bom of the ashes of the 

represents Uses bora in the ash-oolour morning-sky. The ass-colour 
seem, to have suggested as. in the Veda a. the vehicle of tbs AM* 
t Vide fa. 1.118.2,8. Cf. MBH. Paushya Parva- ^ ft fWff: W tpsddlll 

I Vide Svargarohana Parve-sfft*T 

(ftffc. S ?g. 4.48.6; 6.68.5;7.t6.8. I Of . A ^una m Indra, fial^ 5.4.8.7. 

^ sir i 
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Similarly, Indra who in the Veda is in several passages identified with the sun, 1 
is, as Surya, said to be the lover and husband of Upas* v/hose another name is 
Aiiuni, Now Marut or Vftyu is not a husband of Upas in the Veda, but he is 
associated and invoked with Indra as Indra-V&ytl, and occupies the same chariot 
with Indra,* a solar deity. Upas who i9 priya or beloved of heaven becomes, in 
her epic-form of Draupadl, the wife of the earthly representative of the heavenly 
Vftyu who in the Veda is spoken of as the son-in-law of Tvaptr, 1 whose daughter 
Sarugyft is the wife of Vivasvftn, the sun. 1 May not Tvapt|- represent the form-giving 
sky, SaranyQ the dawn, and Vftyu in the epic imagination, but a form of Vivasvftn I 

Marut is a singular derivation of Maruts, who are in the Veda associated with 
goddess IndrapI (Rg. 10.86.9) and RodasI (Rg. 5.56.8 ), and are known to have a 
beautiful wife — Bhadraj&nayak ; who may be identified with Upas, golden in 
oolour and of sun-like brightness (Rg. 6.66,2 ; 8.7.7). The Maruts may represent 
the rays of the sun—a lover of Upas ; and Marut in a singular form may contain 
the memory of the solar Maruts. Indeed, the Marut may be a double of the wind 
and the sun, that is, mamtvat or the sun with his rays, and Indra-Vdyd or the sun 
with the morning wind. In the epic, Bhlma is the son of Vftyu, and as suoh, may 
represent the sun whose harbinger is the morning-wind. T According to the data¬ 
paths, Vftyu may be the sun. 1 Bhlma is the common title of the sun as well as of 
Indra in the Veda—TOt 5T The epic Bhlma is further specialized as Vfhodara , 

while the Vedio Bhlma is like a wild beast. 

Again Dharma does not appear as person in the Veda but the datapaths 
identifies him with the sun that gives light and warmth. 10 Dharma left is the Vedio 
epithet of Indra and Dharma-rdja is the reputed name of Yams which is another 
name for the sun. Dharma-raja may be the morning form of yama , who is the 
setting sun. The sun is known to us as the repository of Dharma :— 

to) to: i 

TO: TOt TO: II 

Yudhipthira or 1 the steady in battle ’ is but another name of the steadily 
rising sun fighting against the numerous war-clouds of darkness, 11 till at last he 
reaches the fin a l victory of light in heaven. 

Thus the five Pftgdavas represent the twin Aivins together with Indra, Vftyu, 
and Dharma as the rising faces of one and the same sun in his various stages of 
journey in the morning-sky. We learn from the Vedic poetry that the sun bestrode 


1 Rg. 2,80.1; 4.26.1; 8.82.4 ; 10.89.2; Aatapatha 1,6.4.18. 2 Rg. 1.92.11; 1.115.2; 

5.5,18; 7.75.5. | Ibid 4,46.8,4 ; 8,91.5. 4 Ibid 1.46.1-firqr f^4: • Ibid 8.26.21-2. 

• Ibid 10,17.1-2. ? Compare Bhlma with Hanfimftn, the eon of Wind, who flew towards 

the sun. As Bhlma oomes to the rescue of Draupadl so frequently, so does Hanumftn come to the 
rescue of 6 lta. Hanftmin may be another form of Bhlma in a different setting. 8 TO % 
( Bisui ) 4tS4 ( 41^: ) 44 % datapaths 14.2.2.9. 3 ^4 473 : TOlfCfl ; 4 pf^ 44 % Ibid 6.I.2.7. 

• 9g. 1.1M.3; 10.180.9. 18 «ct ifqi 1 

Datapaths 14.4.2.26. 1 1 Mark the hundred Kauravas an (indefinite number) as opposed to 

the five Pftapavas* 
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the whole universe in three steps . 1 The epic completes the whole picture of the 
morning sun by adding the twin Alvins* to their more advanced three brothers and 
unites them together with the vermilion tie of U^as—their common light. 

We have it on the authority of Yftska that the A$vins represent the 
transition from darkness to light, when the intermingling of both produces that 
inseparable duality expressed by the twin nature of these deities.* They represent 
Nakula and Sahadeva, the youngest husbands of Draupadl—the earthly form of 
Ujas. 

Now, Indra is the sun and his arrows are the arrows of light that dispel 
darkness. He is known by the epithet ^IT :, 4 a carfighter. He destroys the Dasa- 
colour. He is winner of light* and has lighted up U?as . 8 All this fits in very well 
with the warrior Arjuna, who according to the Veda, may represent the first step 
of Vi$i?u or the sun, in the sky. As the sun is more advanced from the twin 
Agvins, so is Arjuna more advanced in age than his twin brothers, Nakula and 
Sahadeva. Marut—a derivative from Maruts or the rays of the sun— is not so 
much the wind that accompanies the rising sun- or the Vedic charioteer of Indra ; 
but it is the sun or Indra himself further advanced on the morning-sky with bis 
majestic orb looking Bhima or terrible, like a mrga (a lion or a wolf) devouring his 
euemies that appear in the form of darkness—PfRifs. This in the 
Veda may be the second step of Vi?na agreeing with the epic-Bhlma who is more 
advanced in age than Arjuna. Next comes Yudhi?thira, the eldest brother who 
represents Dhannardja or the most advanced sun in his highest splendour of 
victory and glory, in his established kingdom of light on the earth and in heaven. 
This may be the last step of the Vedic Vi^nu. The victoiy of light over darkness 
is now complete. The sun is fully resplendent. Lady Draupadl is Lady Dawn, 
a oonstant companion of the rising sun in all his five forms. In the Mahabharata 
Vyftsa explains to Draupadl that the five Papdavas are all forms of Indra . 7 And as 
U?as can meet only one form of the sun atone time, so in the MahAbh&rata the 
Pftpflavas have their fixed hour to meet her, for that is the order of marriage in 
the sky. In the Yakfa-Prasna episode at the end of Yana Parva , all brothers 
die for drinking the water except Yudhi^hira in the manner of the sky, where all 
succeeding phases of the sun that sucked the moisture of night, disappear, before 
the most advanced sun can resuscitate them, as it were, and rule the earth in his 

1 Bg. 1.154.3. S The Mah*bh*rata observe* the difference in making the three 
Pln^Avas, step-brothers to Nakula and Sahadeva. i 

ftCTVPtl agrmt <*«*»). Their ear is said to be drawn by bird, 

•uch as swans and eagles (Bg. 6.86.6 ; 1,118.4) which represent the morning clouds; also drawn 
by other animals such as buffaloes or an ass which represent dark and gwy colours of 4be early 
morni ig-sky (flg. 1.181.3; 1.116.3) also of. datapaths 4.5.1,9—an* tRTHT: ftW wRlM-ff 
fffft II 4 Jtg. 6.99.9. I Of. MBH., idl Parva, Adhyiya II—§ Wfff 

i^tt, qtf ^ spiwfipi fafttpr i *nrrc upivtin^w, n 

Kfsni or Night with her darkness, transformed int o the morning-bloom of dawn, which *• • 

own blooming face—WJT (Yaska). % W* 

? Poisoning Bhima, throwing him into the river, sturging him by black serpents aw all wpresen- 
tationg of the phenomenon of the morning-sun that rises from amidst the ou o r ess. 
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full warmth aod glory. In the Svarg&rohapa Parra, too, the same order agreeing 
with the heavenly one, is observed in mentioning the fall of the Pap<}ava brothers. 

But in the epio, of all the five brothers, it is Arjuna—that is, the sun with 
his first shooting rays— who wins the bride by piercing his arrow through the 
swiftly revolving wheel—that is, the sky. It is Arjuna, that is, the 
sun with his first shooting rays, who struck the target or the golden fish—another 
metaphor for dawn ; in the swiftly revolving sky. And Arjuna could do it only 
when he was in disguise ; for the soorching sun would have the effect of hurting 
the delicate lady of the sky and scare her away. Already fear is entertained in 
the Veda 1 that the sun may not scorch U$as, like, a thief or an enemy. The twelve 
years of exile are the twelve hours of night when the sun with his family is no 
longer visible in the sky. The thirteenth year of concealment is the morning hour 
when Arjuna, the warrior-sun must set out to restore for himself the cattle or the 
rays of light that were carried off by the powers of darkness, namely, the 
Kauravas, who at that thirteenth hour when light and darkness both meet in the 
morning sky could claim that hour as their own and must always protest that their 
kinsmen, the powers of light, have been discovered before the term of exile was 
ended. It must inevitably lead to a great war in the heavens. That Arjuna is the 
diurnal sun and has his friend in Ef^pa, the nocturnal sun, may be seen as 
below:— 

3TW ff ftfa* talfa: f The 1600 wives* of Kr?oa, the noctur¬ 

nal sun, must represent the stars at night. E|^i& the nocturnal sun must come 
forward to help the diurnal sun in the restoration of light against the cold and 
gloomy powers of darkness. 

Now Karpa is difficult to explain. Karpa is the child of the sun, yet he is 
base-borne and DraupadI would not choose him. Being the solar hero himself it is 
strange to Indian mythology that he feels jealous of another solar hero, Arjuna, 
and takes side with his foes who must be his own enemies. He does not appear 
in the Veda and does not seem to belong to the Aryan group of the solar deities in 
the epic itself, unless the Vedic Kr&mu,- a gandharvd 1 related with the sun,- f who 
is also a famous archer that shoots at the eagle that carries off the Soma,* and who 
is hostile to Indra,- 7 reappears as Kar^a, fighting against Arjuna, the son of Indra. 
His co nc ea le d birth as well as the iniquities of his character, however, indicate 

1 *g. 5.79.9. S 3g. 6.1.9. Cf. Gopatha (X—88) flffffT. » MBH - Adl » 

Ch. 167. (AmMvatAra) speaks of them as Apsaras only. But Krsna the night sun is like Yama 
whose stars, according to the Taittirfya Brahmans, are—****(, , Ifffff 

Compare with this the n a me s of stars as names of Knna's wives in later mythology, 
such as RohinI and others—R&dhi being the chief amongst them. Note t ha t Yama refuses to 
marry bis sister YamI in the Veda; but in later mythology YamunA who is the sister of Yama is 
said to be the wife of Krsna, a disguised form of Yama, the setting sun, The request of Yarn! to 
Yama in the Veda is the request of earth to the nocturnal sun, to embrace her. Yami®"Zami 
(lran.)=—xamin (Pers.), signifying earth. 4 TA. 1.9.8. g Rg. 10.177.9. 6 

4.97.8. ? Big. 8.66.5. Also note Koruna, in the Farvardin Yasi, a oognaie form of KjrAAnu ; 

who is supposed to be the eponym of Karen family which traoes its origin to the time of GustAsp. 
In the Hom a-Yaat. Knrraanl appears as a bandit . 
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that he may be foreign in his 9 rigin and be a cognate form of the Greek Kronos, 
which is regarded as equivalent of the semitio Kamos, the homed god, fire-breakhing, 
flesh-devouring Moloch—a representative of the sun I The epic Karpa possesses 
the solar ear-rings and celestial coat-of-arms instead of the horns of kameios ; bat 
his chief arrow as described in the Karpa Parva is which is like the 

flesh-devouring Moloch I 

Karla's foreign origin in process of assimilation in India may farther be noted 
as below :—The epic relates that Prthft possessed a powerful charm by virtue of 
whioh she compelled the love of the god of the sun. We have it in the Atharva- 
Veda (7.38.2.) that an Atrura lady, by virtue of a charm she possessed, drew Indra 
down from among the gods—^*il Pfthft put the babe in 

the basket and set it afloat on the river. From the river Asvft, the baby passed 
on to the Jumna. The Jumna gave it to Gangft, which bore it on to the country 
of Afiga in the east. It indicates that the solar hero admitted from the north¬ 
west country, gradually passed on to the east, but was never fully assimilated on 
the soil of India, on account of his low or unknown foreign birth. ( 
vide Karpa Parva). 

But whatever Karpa, the evil genius of the Mahftbhftrata, in his origin may 
be,—his mention here is only incidental to the discussion of the solar character 
of the P&pdava heroes of the Mahftbh&rata—our theme, that is different, remains 
intact. Whatever the historical residuum of the great epic may be— which can not 
be questioned— still there is enough material to indicate that the wedding of 
Draupadl with her five husbands is the epic-version in all its ramifications of the 
Vedic solar myth of U?as married to the sun in heaven. We should, therefore, be 
on our guard to read history into pure myth. The steps that led to the develop¬ 
ment of the epic-myth may be suggested as below :— 

I.—To the three steps of the Vedio Viypu were added the two Asvins that 
would make the pioture of the solar heroes in the sky still mors 
complete. 1 

II.—Now, as usual with the ancient Aryan mythology, the solar heroes or 

the P&p^avas will be required to fight against their own brothers, the 
olouds of darkness or the innumerable Kauravas. 

III.—The superiority of the solar Pftptfavas will be tested in the day-tourna¬ 
ment. The solar heroes will be prosecuted by their kinsmen, the Kau r *^“ > 
who are the prinoes of darkness. They will escape unhurt from the 
or the burning lao-house representing the flames of the fiery sun-set; 
and pass their life in disguise of night. When night is about to 
they, still in disguise, marry her sister U?as in the form of Draupadl. 


1 Of. the Vlepu PafioiyeUnem or a •imilar eyntheeU of the <tw^fl( ln BlUuB 

(•• 8 . 8 .) 
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IV.—Now the game of life may well be compared with the game of chess or, 
that of dice 1 —fortune changing hands as night alternates with day. She 
who has joined the company of the solar heroes can not escape suffering 
at the hands of her husband's enemies. 

V.—The forces of darkness would try to snatch away Dawn by pulling her 
morning-tresses from her solar husbands. This will lead to the inevi¬ 
table consequence, namely, the Great War or the Mahabh&rata in which 
the princes of darkness will not budge an inch to accommodate the solar 
knights on their gloomy land—fiRT But the 

6 olar heroes with their superior energy and skill will ultimately come out 
triumphant; the dragon of darkness will be slain by the crimson rays of 
the morning-sun, and U^as or DraupadI will be avenged, that is, 
Du|)8&8ana, the prinoe of darkness , will be slain ; and Bhlma the terrible 
sun shall tie up Draupadl's tresses with his hands (Kara signifying rays) 
wet with the blood of Du])sasAna. In this tragedy of life, the Aryan 
faith of the victory of righteousness over evil shall for ever be justified, 
and the Mahabh&rata in her stately course of progress shall assume 
the character of a didactic poem or the PaUcama Veda ! 




MIXTURE OP PBATISAKHYA “A" AND “B" IN THE LTGHT OP 
THE SAMA-PARl6l$TA. 

BY 

Dr. 8urya KAnta (LAHORE). 


YAsk &*8 deliberate use of the compound padapr&kyti (I. 17) in bis 
definition of SaiphitA has been rightly interpreted by Etarga as embodying in it 
the age-long controversy 1 about the priority of SaiphitA to the Pada and vice versa; 
but his use of the compound padaprakrtlni (I. 17) in the definition of PArgadas has 
not been adequately explained. The following remarks will bring out the 
suggestiveness of the compound. 

Oldenberg* agrees with Weber* in showing—and this is exactly what is 
held by the scholiasts 4 —that the Pada 6 is later than the Saiphita, and that it 
forms, as it were, the first running comment on the SaiphitA. Now, the Pada 
formation must have proceeded on certain principles, and these principles, 
together with the Pada sorted out, accordingly, may have been codified in certain 
manuals. To illustrate :— 


Suppose in ten Pg-Vedic passages SaiphitA d represents Pada o», or 
Saiphita a stands for Pada e. Now, the first step towards Vedic analysis would be 
to pick out these ten passages and state that in these passages and these alone 
SatphitA & is equal to Pada at or SamhitA a represents Pada e. The same principle 
can be extended to avagraha 6 and accentuation. These statements, i. e. the proto 
Pratis&khy&s will, of course, be nomenclative and will vary with the different 
iakhas 7 of a SarphitA, because with the variation in Vedic interpretation variation 
in the Pada 8 arose. _ 


I 

4 


Cp. Vakyapadlya II. 59 :— 
padanam saiphitaxp vidyat 

saiphita vA padaAraya 11 _ 
together with my note on Atharva-PrAtitAkhya I. 1. 

Hymnen des Rg-Veda 380 ff. ( “der sa^ihiiapdfha das unbedingt aeltere, der padapatha 
das unbedingt jungere Ut M ). 

2. 61 ; if the Pada was earlier than PAnini, the descriptive gr ammati cal 

to be earlier than that of Panini. or it may be a reference to the prescriptive gramma®— 

tradition summarised in Pinini’s works. r tit l. 8. where he 

S For dakalya, the aUeged Padakira cp. Keith. Aitareya iranyaka IU. *. 

summarises previous authorities. , .. analysis of aooent (op. the 

I The Pada formation vitally rests amiable 

first chapter of Atharva-Pritiiikhya ) and the study of A { Simafaunin, 

prescriptive Priti&ikhyas. 7 For reasons that led to the^Mietws^ iemrUng slkhibheda cp. 
AitareyUooana ( kasy4 iikhiyi idam); for the three different views regarom* 

Hari-vrtti on Vikyapadlya 1.6:- m^nibhlh l 

praptynpAyo-nuttrai oatj^j ^ prtbak M 

eko’py anekavartmeva samimnatan t- 


8 Op. tin nah ( Atharva-Veda XII. 


3. 


13) which is analysed by the Atharva-PrAti- 
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This is one stage of the PrAtisAkhya, and, naturally, earlier too, because 
it directly follows the Pada 1 formation. It is represented by the Atharva-Prfcti- 
6 &khya and the subsidiary nomenclative* grammatical literature belonging to 
different Sazphit&s. 

Y&ska’s pada-prakfti=pada-rCpam* may refer to this stage. 

iAkhya (140) as tdm nab, bat by the Saunakas as tdt noft. For details op. DevapAla on 
LaugAksi Grhya-Sutra XXV. 19 : 261 

viochinnaeaippradAyesa 6 atAdhyayanavartisu I 
mantresv apauruseyesu yathechhafp parikalpanat 11 

1 Cp. my discussion on nydya (Atharva-PrAtiAAkhya 1 ) = ( nlyate asmin or 
asyAm; niVi) prakrti=Pada text, together with UvaU on $k-PrAti£Akhya X. 21-22 : 610-611 
( AauddhAksarAgamopaiti wya yay yAnty attare trayab )• The nee of the word 
nydya in Jati-nyiya-pancfiiat (a ms. work in the Panjab University Library Aoo. No. 7478) 
which shows rules lor JstApAtha is remarkable; its enumeration in the ganae on 

Panini IV. 2. 60, IV. 8 . 78 may also be noted, f For a full history of this type of 
grammatical literature op. my introduction to SAma- 8 aptalaksana. 1 Even laukika grammar 
seems to have been once nomenclative. Cp. VAkyapadlya I. 144 

tad vibhigivibhagabhyaxn kriyamanam avasthitam 11 

together with Hari-vrtti on it :—vibhago nima parapratipAdanaya kalpitab prakrti- 
pratyayAdibhedah l tad yatha dhatos tavyad adava iti I tathm ooktam “yat tavad ayam sAmAnyena 
taknoty upadastum tat tavad upadiAati (Patanjali on PAnini I. 1. 46) I avibhAgas tu yatra 
svardpenoocAranam I tad yatha ‘dadharti-dardharti ( Panini VII. 4. 65), 'dAAvan sAhvAn 
( Panini VI. 1 . 12 ) iti I kdmcid vydkaranani bahoavtbhagani (so text ; read bdhuvi-t) 
Mein pratpapopakfe^a i ab d en prmtipddayanti I kdmcit tu vibhajpdnumdnapakfena (avibha-J) 
Muncy mm u di u d n m n pratipddanatp kunx m ti, totfd tmrtir yathdkdmatfi puru fada k tf a- 
pekfapa tafha tothi xfpteoaoihdpyate I 

This becomes dear from the following statement of Patanjali (Mahabhasya I. 5-6) :— 
athaitasmi n labdopadeAe nti kim AabdAnam pratipattau pratipadapathab kartavyab, gaur aAvafe 
puruso hast! Aakunir mrgo brAhmana ity evam ad ayah AabdAb pathitavyafc; nety Aha, 
Ma^yu pAya^eea Mdtojg^pn^sAUa pratipadapAthah I evam hi Aruyate I Brhaspatxr Indrdya 

Brfcespati’s gramm a r seems to have been nome nc lative, the ^traces* of which ^ can yet be 
disooussm in them sites* of Pftpird, which, instead of laying down prase ription for the formation 
of words, recite nipidh ( sooomnlished ) words, sooh ss ( uAdhar ti- dardhar ti-dar dhar si-bobhtttu- 
tetiklsluisy A pa nTphana t mip ssnisyadat-karikrat-kanikra dad- bharibhrad-daridhvato-davidyuUt- 
MHTst s h -ea ttsrp s ts^ B-vsrfvrjan-niarmrjyA-ganlgantlti os (VII. 4. 65). But Pinini's grammar, 
in tbs main, is prescriptive as shown by Patafijali (I. 12 ) 

na hi Paninina Aabdafe proktah kim tarhi rut ram. 

That Indra did not improve upon his preceptor, Brhaspati, and that hi* grammar was 
also mainly nomenclative like that of his preceptor may be suggested by the following passage 
of Iank Avatara-rntra (p. 174) :—Indro’pi mahamate anekaAAstravidsgdhah uddhih • waiabdaAaetra- 
pra&ta taochisyena oigaveAarupadhkrina ( delete vesa or rupa as in the ms. T.) svarga 
Indrasabhiyaip p r at i j n aip krtvA tava va j ahaeraro rathe bhajyatim mama vaikaikanagabhAvasya 
phana oo h e d o bhavatv iti l sahadharmena ca nagaveAadbArinA lokayatikaAisyena devAnAm I ndr aip 
vijitya eahaerarap i ratham b faafikt va punar aplmam lokam Agatah* Busuki renders it as 
follows :—“ M a h A m a ti , India wss a brilliant [ LokAyatika ] whose knowledge m a d s him master 
of many t re a t ise s and who was himself the author of a work on wound. He had a disciple, who 
Msuming thebody of a serpent, went up to heaven and got into the Society of the god Indra. 
Making up a theew he c h a ll enged the ged : either your one-thoueand-epoked chariot be smashed 
to pieoes, or every one of my own serpent-hoods be cut off. In the argument the LokAyatika 
disciple, who had assumed the form of a serpent, def eated (the god opponent), whereupon 
to thie” 1 ridr - ^^ chariot was smashed to pieces. The disciple then came down again 


., The above quoted paemge, referring ae it does, to the rivalry existing between Indra, 
U f*i hor of “ own VyAkarana ( not “a work on sound’ 1 ) and his disciple, who 
the body of a Naga ( cp. the tradition connecting grammar with NAga«Patafijali, NAgeAa etc. ) 
aiso composed a /M ( Vyikarana ? ) may suggest that the one-thoueand-epoked chariot of Indra 
was nothing bat his nomenclative grammar, which was, on being put to test, ««**>»«* to pieoes 
or superseded by the grammar (thesis) of his NAga disciple, which was prescriptive (laksana) and 
therefore better suited for iohdanuideana. The legend, which originally reflected in it* the very 
important link in the history of early grammar was later on adopted by the Buddhists and fitted 
into their own scheme of various reasonings and exemplifications. The statement that the 

*S fcj r"g* th *, fonn of * N4 *» \ nd became victorious i, very suggestive in asmuoh u Indian 
g ramm a ri MM have always oonneeted the love oi grammar with the Nigae. 
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The padas being thus codified in Prfttii&khya ‘A* the second step 
naturally was to devise rules in order to turn these padas into the Saiphitft, and 
the manuals embodying such rules are represented by the available 1 Pr&ti&khyas. 

And the process of the formation of PritU&khya ‘B’ was not complicated. 
The material in the form of nomenclative statements was already there; what 
the followers of each 6&kh& of a Saiphitft had to do, was, simply to revert the 
nature of the statements, i. e. to turn it from nomenclative into the prescriptive. 
For example, a nomenclative rule existed in the Rg-Veda tradition to the effect 
that such and such words, which show f in the Saiphit&, have s in the Pada; 
it was just reversed to the form, that such and suoh words which have s in the 
Pada, should exhibit 9 in the Saiphit&. All rules of the genuine *B* should have 
been of this type, and so they are found, to a great extent, in Rk-Pr&ti&khya and 
Taittirlya-Pr&ti6&khya and to some, in V&jasaneyi'Pr&tis&khya. The process of 
abbreviation was yet to come. 

But two things are bound to happen at this stage. First: the evolution of 
‘B’ would throw into abeyance ‘A’; and this has actually happened in case of 
Rg-Veda, Taittirfya-Sarphifcfc and V&jasaneyi-Saiphitft, although traces of "A 1 
are still found in them and in the subsidiary treatises called Tapara , napara etc. 
belonging to them. Second: ‘B’ being lakjana ( descriptive) would be easfly 


1 Six Pritiiakhyas are available :— 

( 1 ) Taittiriya-Prititekhya belonging to the Aukheyas. 
m V &jaeaneyi - Priti &ikhy a belonging to the Vijasaneyas. 

( 8 ) Vk-Pr&tiA&khya belonging to the dakalas (also to B i sk a l a s according to 
Vaidikabharana on TPr. IV. 11). 

(4) Bk-Tantra belonging to the Kauthumas. 

(5) Atharva-Pr&ti 6 akhya belonging to the Atharva-Vada. 

( 6 > Catur-adhyayik* belonging to the Saunakas ( For a fuller discussion cp. my 
introduction to Atharva-Prttittkhyn pp. 31-43). 

References are found to five more 

(1) SAtyamugri-Ranftyanlya-Pritiiakhya. Cp-Bhattoji, Sabda-Kaustubha 1.1. 3: M:— 
yady api chandoganim madhye Sityamugri-Ranayaniyi aidham akaMi arffiwa 

oHram cadhlyate suj&te e aivaaftnite iti antabpidasthagyavya^raaya iadiyaPratiiakkye 
tdham ekaram ardham okaram oa yidadhaU tathapi pratiAikhyaaamakhyab^ad ova 
sarva-takhasAdharanesmin 6 astre tasya na grahanam. 

(2) Gautami-Pratitakhya. Cp. Gautami-fekf* , M||| M 

Atha saptaksaram ekam udAhrtaip P ritit fc khy e l tra hi tia hi fhdkff* itl namis 

sasasavah I Gautamenoktam :— 

na saptiksarit parah saipyogo bhavati I 

sutram I ‘purukrte ochvacchrayob’ iti purutabdab krta4abda4 ca lupyate ysthiia 
mkhyam che dune para tab* 

( 4 ) There may have existed a distinot PrititAkhya for the BiskaJa BY. Referring to 
W devtt (RV. IV. 83.11) the commentator on &hkhey«»- 

Snuta-Sfltra ( XII. 18. 6 ) »ye _ , 

th. Sikh*. tad .» «d a» ■“» <». 

(S Bbw. 

•bhiniathinam viaarinnlyem ' W ta * am * ma ” 


aDmnistnanaip • 

abhinisab stanab SabdawpjfiWa )• 


'Visaijanlyo* bhinisthi- 
(cp. Pftpini, Vin. 3, 86 . 
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reduced to the abstract sfttra style ; and this is exactly what we find in some 
roles of the Bk-Prfttis*khya, and Taittirtya-Pratisikhya and in a good many of 
the Vfijasaneyi-Pr&tis&khya, Catur-adhy&yika and $k-tantra. 

Yaska's padaprakrti=paddni prakrttr mulam ( saiphitayih ) yetu may 
refer to this second stage. 

Traces of 'A' are found in ‘B*; and once it is admitted that ‘B* is meant 
for turning Pada into Sazphitft— and suoh is the unanimous verdiot of all authori¬ 
sing, ancient and modern— we can confidently pick out all those rules which deal 
with the Pada, as relios of ‘A* lurking in ‘B\ And our search for this is not long 
before we meet in the {tk-Pratis&khya (155-157)— 

prakytyetikarap&dau pragyhy&h 

—a rule which prescribes negation of Saipdhi before iti in the Pada and is 
read by all the Prfttii&khyas alike. In fact, the very term prakftibhdva is based 
on prakfti —pada . 1 And although such rules are not many in the Qk-Prati- 
s&khya and Taittirfya-Prttisakhya, they occur in a pretty large number in the 
Vajasaneyi-Pr&tisakhya and Catur-adhyayik&. For instance, what office can those 
rules discharge in the Vajasaneyi-Pr&ti&khya, which analyse avagraha in the 
Pada, while that treatise declares:— 

svarasaqiskirayog chandasi niyamafc (1.1) 

—to be its object; or with what pertinenoe could the entire fourth chapter 
of the Catur-adhyayika stand there, when that treatise is meant for the Saiphita 
formation, although in the introductory remark it sets out to analyse both 
Saiphita and Pada, a statement clearly reflecting the compromise effected 
between the two types ? 

Not that ‘B* alone was borrower. ‘A’ has undergone greater change. 
This is illustrated by the available Atharva-Prfcti&khya* which declares in its 
opening remark that it will teach the Pada of the Atharva-Veda; and to this it 
generally sticks, laying down nomenclative rules from start to finish. But there 
occur certain rules in it, rules in which the Pr&ti&akhya exceeds 
its own limit and lays down prescriptions operating only on the Saiphita. 
Take for instance 148, 155 ; the latter prescribes that in gavtfpau and gave^ariah 
the v is not elided. Now, this can apply only to the Saiphita and the rule is 
actually found, exactly in the same form, in Caturadhyayikft where it properly fits 
in. All such cases, and happily they are a few, should be confidently put down 
as borrowings from 'B' or general grammar, lurking in the text, through 
marginal notes. 

Not only this. We have seen, while discussing ‘A’, that the rules of that 
type could only be nomenclative 1 , in fact no more than passage-lists, with the 
bare addition of predicate, such as ekar&ntani , Hfmdntdni , rules which are 
properly speaking no lak$ana$, but termed so only for the sake of convenience. 
That such nomenclative word-lists have been given the form of the extant Atharva- 
Pratii&kbya'Sfitras, is entirely due to the influence of the Sfitra style set up in 
vogue by B* and general grammar 1 . 

Learned editors 4 have discussed interpolations in Rk-Pr&ti6&khya, Taittirl- 
ya-Pratisakhya, Vajasaneyi-Pr&tisakhya and Catur-adhy&yik&, but they have 

1 Taittirlya-Prati&khya V. 2 with Whitney, f Qktantrauamgraba, based on BT. 
U nomenclatory. Cp my edition of it. $ Laukika grammar existed long before the available 
Pada-patha was formed. It becomes clear from Patafijali quoted on p. I. I think the 
available $k- 8 amhita has been modelled according to the rules of P&nini ; hence the difficulties 
with regard to its orthoepy. 4 Weber, VPr. Ind.Stud. 4, pp. 70, 76, 821, 824 : on TPr. 
IAdem, VyitaA. (1711.) with references to Whitney by him; on BPr. M. D. S&strl (Intr. 
29-88) gives a summary of Begnier and others. 
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taken it for granted that phonetics forms an essential part of the Pr&ti&khya 
literature, and, therefore, it is an original constituent of it, although not a single 
rule dealing with this science is found in the Atharva-Pr&tiMkhya and not a 
single authoritative anoient 1 statement has been produced by any to this effect, 
while all authorities, ancient and modern, are unanimous in declaring that 
phonetios is the proper subject of the dik^&s ; and these, so far as their kernel 
is concerned, being prior 9 to the Pratiiakhyas, could have very well supplied the 
latter with terms like gho$a and agho$a t for which alone the introduction of 
phonetics in them could be argued. And if once we admit dik$as to be meant for 
instruction in varryocc&rarya, we shall be justified in demarking their saipdhi 
portions as later additions and shall be, accordingly, entitled to delete a good many 
portions of the Vy&sa-Sik$& and some others collected by Trip&thin in the 
Benares collection. 

And all this, when viewed in right perspective, shows 

(1) that there was an interpolation in the available Pratiiakhyas. 

( 2 ) and that there may have been a mixture of the two types of Prftti- 
sakhyas i. e. ‘A* and ‘B\ 

That avagraha portions of the Vajasaneyi-Pratii&khya and Cafcur-adhyi- 
yik* are an after-growth is borne out by one single fact that in case of the 
Bktantra, we have its avagraha portion still separate, called Paritif fa. 

The same Pariii^ta is offered here for the first time on the basis of a single 
manuscript deposited in the Bodlein Library, Oxford. It runs . 


II to: # 


II aWH’pftft ^ Mil 

fgq q iafr : I 1. l.=RVPp. 6. 16. 10 

5 1 1- 3*RVPp. 1. 12. 1 

J I R 18=RVPp. 8. 102. 4 

n Jmw m fofa ^ H 

ii frowl w irii 


*L' iii 2 l =R 

arwr „s: 

tho Pratiiakhya as merely » SiksaAiatra gSfl- (criticised by Criti^ 1 

6ik.i, Chandua and Vyikarana. t »»“«• Ant. 1876.141#.): Varma, Cnbcal 

Burnell, Aindra School, p. 47, (ontioiaed> . f , 36; ^ipt NJgarl. 

Studies, 14-31. S Oandra Shumaher Collection • . trg 5 So MS. 

2 MS.-*- 3 M 8 .*l*n*m* U8 
6 M 8 . 7 MS. * 
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^cqT^pc: : I snfor: 1. 293=*RVPp. 7. 32. 4 Afasanfar* 

q?< ll « i w : SPr l 1. 228=RVPp. 10. 105. 1. Arapaifo 

H fimifr ^ ii 



*?T ^ II3II 


* g m q^nTOPt * i gsn>ml^ * *ref?r i 

^iirofR : q&iraftr 1. 355=RVPp. 8. 68. 1 a>§aw% 

IIW^H.' • 

pgiq^m : fagro I. 338=RVPp. 3. 53. 1 
^tPTTtfPT I. 345=RVPp. 5. 39. 1 wnsfa 
gfjqrarar :* I. 561=SVPp. 9. 85. 1 

srarflfafir JnrhPnm* qygqggft i 

i ' » J « s . 

«A«<I I Ugg ,: HWII1. 462=RVPp. 5. 87. 1 q^wW 



II aH E KWHtaWi S IIVII 


h iranra >i mfii i 

in > * > i 

«l»pnr : *IWf 1*1! 1. 35=RVPp. 6. 48. 1 a*tsa*t 
P.< uP*l 5 f*T! I Pin 1. 35=RVPp. 6. 48. 1 

I 1. 163=RAPp. 1. 30. 7 a^saI* 
*!%*!% : «n4t I 11 % 1. 163=RVPp. 1. 30. 7 A ifr sAifr 


AlftMW . RVPp. 8. 93. 17. 

vrfkn . . RVPp. 7. 59. 1 : AV. 9. 5. 23 fAS$A<l 

. RVPp. 8. 24. 24 i&si?: 



1 MS. *3- 2 , MS. <TT AA^- 3 I should read 4 Cp. *rif* 

RV 1. 83. 4 ( H4SDR, four times ) 5 MS “^Iwn: whiob is wanting in SV. 
and RV. 6 MS -aa »rat A- 7 MS -uft>Ri: 8 MS —6JTT 9 MS AIT* 10 MS 
HWHIW 
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11 qd 4 ft INI 

«w»r JunU'imH) i jrarer 1 if?r i 

sm II. 287=RVPp. 9. 9. 2 rol 
WV: II. 806=RVPp. 8. 61. 17 ^:s4: 

II. 927*RVPp. 8. 61. 6 

II qftofaj’ * ini 

fgRfi^: f^TR I II. 841ssRVPp. 8. 90. 2 ftjWM 
I ^ II. 1148=RVPp. 10. 133. 1 atasf*. 

i > s 

: SHT I i^I. 271 : RVPp. 8. 1. 7 s*sfs 
I ff^II. 524=RVPp. 9. 96. 18 

i j 

StlfRt : mil iw I. 388 

SfllfR: SIT I fR: II. 1023=RVPp. 7. 32. 2 

f*R I fsr* II. 305=RVP. 9. 86. 39 fwfol 
• sfts** I II. 23. 331, 644=RVPp. 9. 61. 12 
*g I f** I. 492=RVPp. 9. 63. 24 mg* 

^ I RVPp. 9. 86. 39 ntsfol 
SfgftR^: I II. 305=RVPp. 9. 86. 39 

: ffcr^ i II. 305=RVPp. 9. 86. 39 ffa«rsfot 

j r: | fanp I. 566*RVPp. 9. 106. 1 S:sM= 

*nfm— 

Iftwfir: : ift I CTfil! II. 166=RV. 9. 61. 20 "W *- bat cp. 8 

84. 7; 10. 38. 1. 

ihtWtih&Urtft II. 864= RVPp- 8. 103- 3 < ! > 

1 M8 *W 2 MS. srfir- 
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iSirst 5 i?I I. 337=cp. RV. 10. 63. 14 and 

1. 100. 7 occurring 8 times; SchflM I. 31. 6 occurring 

four times. 


qfih— 


qgqfr J qg I qfr I. 317=RVPp. 10. 47. 1 q§sq| 

: lit I qf?n II. 1182=RVPp. 8. 14. 2 
: i3t l qSt II. 1182=RVPp. 8. 14. 2. 
iife : I 1. 61=RVPp. 7. 16. 5 qssta: 

: ri*| qit 1. 579=RVPp. 9. 108. 9 
ifqqfir: £' 1222=RVPp. I. 89. 6 skqfa: 

Cp. fqqq^ (I. 106) undivided. 

TOt— 

qt-it I. 345, II. 570=RVPp. 5. 39. 1 faavrat 
fq*3g*p fq^l qgi* 1. 237=RVPp. 8. 66. 1 ftwton 
*• f*qil iit I. 348=RVPp. 8. 34. 1 fqrcrot 
: Jig I q*rt I. 212=cp. RVPp. I. 57. 4 sgsq# ( 4 times ) 
: iq I q*lt I. 310=RVPp. 7. 32. 18 

fqmqsit: Bwi 1 q^rt I. 86=RVPp. 5. 25. 7 for re re t 

q faqntei q li 


II $3^ llfcll 
< wi»<a q muqqift I %qritqg<ftfo 1 
^qrft:: *q I II. 165=RVPp. 9. 24. 7. *qsarfh 

: *fqqp I V* I- 55«RVPp. 7, 16. 11 rfro:sqi: 

5 '< 3 * _ 

TOUP: **qi I I. 531; cp. RVPp. 9. 87. 4 q*q*n: etc. 

1 '4 » * 

qpnp: : VTI I. 531. 

qt^P lit l II. 438=RVPp. 1. 4. 2 %qi: 
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I. 117=RVPp. 8. 72.12 V5X 

IT*— 

4*ff: 4* I *T I. 140=RVPp. 8. 93. 18 OTStf 
«npfe»rr : g r qfe r i ji =RVPp. 9. 87.2 mfcsQ 
i II. 1171=RVP. 10. 91. 6 faii 

fRT5— 

J ' fR* II- 519=RVPp. 8. 98. 12 has 
I fET I. 46=RVPp. 8. 60. 15 

: ~ 

q i |^l l |H : qw • ll(^ II 1201*RVPp. 10. 103. 6 
****& : I I. 13l=RVPp. 8. 45. 26 «pbn| 

II dwri f fr Ikll 

I inn II. 915=RVPp. 6. 15. 7 risfe* 

n H 

II IftH 

*?spoto q t*%&**nf* * nvRwft i * 

11 * i « » 

I HP I. 417. 

II. 1202-RVPp. 10. 103. 7 WB** ,he word 
occurring about 23 times in different cases. 

mnnini 1.284»RVP P . 1.187. ll ***** 

i«iVw ^ ' i»i I I. l«RVPp. 6.16.10 

1. 63-cp. RVPp. I. 31. 13 W*" < ***** 
16 times in various cases ) 
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II f ^ IlMI 

^n^pn i 

m4$«hhi 5 ( II. 766»RVPp. 9. 93. 1 ) ffa I qmmiffrfo 

fjwq.? «rrt 

i if » »n9 i i 

m n$wi f*m ii«n : i. 554. 

1 1 _ ^ » 1 Ms 1 * 1 1 * _ 

«w fwifa trffcre II. 606=RV. 9. 3. 4. 

II. 632=RV. 9. 27. 4. 

ii *!«%• II. 633*RV. 9. 27. 5. 

R ^:* SfTOTOT ^ II 

ii qmflsjhsg q * nttn 

qnTrertewt swrrrequfr i Wrjwf^ i i 

**I*RI^ : *W I I. l.=RV. 6. 16. 10 

n srorcftaiis»nr huh 

II ^ 11**11 

smr* q^nraqnrir i|q^Hi«ii%h irefir i 

*HJ5 I wf^rg I. 343*RVPp. I. 11. 1 

n sumd: ? 

g g fi p ggqqqH Wg f?T >jre I II. 380=RVPp. I. 84. 2 wlfawssrad 

I I. 199*RVPp. 8. 93. 34 but cp rbhu 


H »rj 


divided as r I bhu at I. 199. 


II 11**11 


I. 126 (not divided) =RVPp. 8. 93. 4 
h* l in I. 35. 50, 84=RVPp. 6. 48. 1 M 
5prvr : 5^ I i*?: I. 259=RVPp. 7. 32. 26 g**4: 

1 MS -4 m- 2 MS implies 4ft while SV. and BV. have 3 US -4m— 
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OCT : I W I. 127»RVFp. 6. 45. 1 W 
nfjp : w I ftp I. 398=RVPp. 7. 22. 1 
OTHFJ: : I *3* I. 257=RVPp. 8. 89. 3 ^Rrsij: 

ii «fftaja%4k<miiii: ii 

II a n ft w ftwwHw llt»ll 

«nf*w : M l feq I. 276*RVPp. 8. 101. 11 
fo?» J & I ft: I. 143=RVPp. 8. 6. 28 M: 

3iniW : * WRT I ^r: 1. 79*RVPp. 3. 29. 2 *n<T5^T: 


*r?q&r: • ^7^1 'T^’s 1. 459=RVPp. 1. 130. 1 

*it I I. 317*RVPp. 10. 47. 1 
J f* l *T I. 140»RVPp. 8. 93. 18 f*s*T 

I Up I. 518, 521sRVPp. 9. 107. 14 


ii aw sr* ufah faff 5f anfa iiHii 

VHT rf ^rf«Ri: « il IT I. 141*RVPp. 5. 82. 4 aw 
i I iift f% 1. 281=sRVPp. 6. 59. 6 
ractfWm* II. 1222*RVPp. 1. 89.6 
: 5 I I. 332=RVPp. 10. 178. 1 

u w ?f wffci * ii 

ii wfa faff fa fa fan 5f ^ ii 
ii fqfafaqifq &T 4 qnmurf^r HWi 

I. 375»RV. 10. 43. 1 _ 

1 M8. HW— 2 MS. w*T 3 So MS. 4 MS. *S“ 
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II. 931»RV. 8. 103. 7 

* * 

I. 447=RVPp. 8. 56. 5 ftftj: 

I. 307=RVPp. 8. 1. 20 

ii lottos* 




